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PKEFAC 


This book lias not boon Avritton witlioiit in;niy mis- 
givings as to its ])robal)lo nroptioii. To carry oik 
and tlio samo oliaractoi* through liv(‘ several Auirk^ 
Avoiild so(‘in to bo a wilful overdrawing on tin' g<^*^d- 
naturo of the jiublic, and many juM'sons may very 
reasonably sujiposi* it an act, of its(‘lf, that ought t(,' 
iiivit(' a rol)uk(‘. To this natural obji'otion, th(‘ authoi 
can only say that, if he has committc'd a grave' fault 
on this o(‘casion, his readers arc in sonu' measure an- 
swerable for it. The favourable manner in which tin 
more' advanced can*(‘r, and the death of Leatln'r- 
Slocking wTre r(‘ceiv(*(k has created, in the mind oi 
th(‘ author, at least, a sort of necessity for giving 
some account of his youngiT days. In short, tlie pic- 
tuH's of his lifi‘, such as they ari‘, wu're alrc'ady so 
conipl('t(' as to excit(‘ soim* little di'sire to se(‘ th(‘ 
“study,” from whicli they ha\e all been drawn. 

1’hj‘ Leather-Stocking Tah‘S,” now^ form some- 
Ihlyu lifeadrama in tiv(‘ acts; complete as to material 
and design, though jirobably very incomplete a> to 
(‘xeciition. Such as they arc, tlu‘ reading wairld has 
them before it. Tlie author hopes, should it decide 
that this particular ilct, tlu* last in (‘xecution, tliough 
the first in the order of pi'rusal, is not the best of tlu' 
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it will al'^o oome to tlio conplusiou that it is not 
absolut(‘ly the worst. Mont than oiicc';, h(‘ has hr on 
tern])t(*(l to burn his manuscript, and to turn to some 
other su])jcct, though Jie has mot with an onoourage - 
iH(*nt, in the course of his labours, of a chai’actcr so 
singular, as to lx* worth mentioning. An anonymous 
Jottrn* from England has n'ached him, writtim, as lie 
thinks, by a lady, in ^\hic!i he is urged to do almost 
the very tiling Ik* Jiad already more than half v\v~ 
cutetd ; a reijucst that he ha.s been willing enough to 
construe into a sign that his atiemjit will be jiartiallx 
forgiven, it not altoge ther commended. 

Eittle iK'ed be* said concenaiiiig the charaete'i’s and 
scemery of tlii> tale. '^J'he fornn'r are fictitious, a** a 
matter of course; Imt the* latter is as true* to natuii* a" 
an intimate knowh'dge ol' the ])res(*nt a])[)earance of 
the region d(">cribed, and such ])robabh* conjecture's 
conceTiiing its ancie*nt states as could be' furnisheel by 
the- imaginatieiii, enabh'd the* writer to le'iide'i* it. The 
lake', mountains, valle'\, ami loivsts, are all be'lie've'd 
to be suilie'ie'iitly e‘,\ae*t ; while the* live-r, roe;k, and 
shoal are' failhful traiiscrijits freun nature. Exe n the* 
jioints e'xist, a little* altere'el by civilisation, but so 
ne'arly answe-ring to the: eh'serijitious, as to be* easilx 
re'cognise'd by all who are* familiar with the scene'ry ol 
the* jiarticular region in ejue*stion. 
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I'ui Propni'lors of riKf i’L.ATiNc Lir.i; \iiii s in .HI part of llii* 
fouiitu .no oonii)ollofl by tlu* now Copyiiirlit 7\ot to di^^oonllmio 
])iiroli.isuiL‘‘ and londini; out a sin<;lo io|)\ of a foroi^n I'dltion of 
.111 Kni^iisli woik Thv nun hariinf It in ihvtr possr.swo/? 

I'tid lunrhvd h'- Idi/ui’i/ hoo/t oxposos tlioni to 

A riN'M'n oi riN ro^^M)S. 


So\or.d tlausos of llio now ('()])\ i i<:lit \ot awarif si*\i‘U‘ ])iinlsli- 
inon!^ foi iii{ 1 odiioiMi!. .ind oxjxi^liiu; foi s.do or liiro jnratod oditioiis 
'*r Kiiiilisli \/oilss, both in (iio.it liilt.mi .nid in Iho Colonios. 
i’lio (MivorroK'i.t .il!s<diile!v jnoiiibits tlio iiitiodiu turn of tlioso 
i'l'l.moiis io;)iiiits (hroiimii Ifio ('us(<Mii flous*'** on .iii\ jirtlonco 
'v!).ito\ii f'lio ptifilio should 1)0 iii.ido fully .ind norlootlv .iw.no 
ih.il, 111 I oioo ;uoju o of .1 I’ro.isui} Oidor to lli.il oflool, tNon siii'jlo 
vopios of woiL'. M»j)ii.itod, hioiiLdit hi .1 tr.iM'llor'"- b.iLi^.iijo, nliicli 
noio loniioih idiiussililo, .lU' so no loni 2 ;or, lu/h fin if he chf^ tin' 
jitmic uiilhii in /ht)iu nnd, iimnntcf^ so uokn ninl //sir/ tr In •iiuhr 
///(III inilit fi<t '(//( and tlhit if.dt'au iids iIion .no foniid in ,i (’n- 
I id.ttiii'^ ] thi' Piopnotot IS sul)|Oi‘t to .i so\oio poii.ihy. 

I’uo ol tliL* now (.'usiouis’ \ol, inoroosoi. oxolndo tlioni 

.iilouotlioi .i.ur too conmionoi-iiiont of tlii' no\t fin.iiioi.il \oar 
riioso nn..is'iiL's ^^dl, no doulit, ho iii>o'i)io!\ (‘iif'oiiod holh .it 
iiiio and 111 ilio t'oloiiios. 
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CIIAl^TEU I. 


'I’Ik'U' Is .1 i)li‘.iviuo ir» till ]ia(li!('ss woods, 

'I'luMc is n r.i]itun‘ on (ho londx shoic, 

TIu'K Is ii‘t\ w In it' iioin* inti iidi-s, 

li) tin* iltTp s4'<i, aiul musu lints lo.u i'hildt Ilmulil. 


Os the liuniaTi inif^^mation r\nits ])ro(hK‘t.‘ tlic effects of 
Tims b(‘ ^^lH> hus tiavel](*(] far and seen nmcli is 
apt to fancy tliat he has lived lonp; ; and tlie liistory that 
most abounds in important incidents soonest assumes the 
asjiect of antitpnty. In no other way can we account for 
tlu' \encrahle air that is already ptherine; around American 
annals. W hen the mind reverts to the earliest days of 
colonial histoiy, the period seems nunote and obscure, tile 
thousand (‘haiips that thicken alonp; the Jinks of recollec- 
tions throwing hack the ori,j;in of tlie nation to a day so dis- 
tant as seemiiij>:ly to reach the mists of time ; and yet four 
lives of 01 dinary duration would suflice to transmit, from 
mouth to moiitli, in the form of tiadition, all that ei\ihsed 
man lias achieved within the limits of the American rejmhlic. 

It IS matter of histoiy that tlie settlements on the 
eastern sliores of the llud.son, sucli as (Taveraek, Kinder- 
hook, and even Poui;hkee])sie, Avere not reprded as safe 
from Iiidian incursions a century since; and tliere is still 
stand uu!: on the lianks of the .same river, and within mus- 
ket-shol of the wharfs of Ali)any, a residence of a younger 
branch of the Van Ueiisselaleis, tliat lias loopholes con- 
structed for defence against tlie same crafty enemy, altlioiigli 
it dates from a period scarcely S) distant. Other similar 
memorials of tlie infancy of the country are to he found, 
scattered through what is now deemed the very centre of 
n 
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American civilisation, afFordinp; the plainest proofs that all 
we possess of security from iinasion and hostile violence is 
the growth of but little more than the time that is fie- 
quently filled by a single human life. 

The incidents of this talc occurred between the years 
1740 and 1745, when the settled portions of the colony of 
New York w^ere confined to the four Atlantic counties, a 
nairow belt of country on each side of the Hudson, ex- 
tending from its mouth to the falls near its head, and to a 
few advanced “ neighbourhoods” on the iMohawk and the 
Schoharie. Broad belts of the virgin wilderness not only 
reached the shores of the first river, but they even crosseil 
it, stretching away into New Kiiglaud, and alfbrding forest 
covers to the noiseless moccasin of the native warrior, as he 
trod the secret and bloody war-path. A bird's eye view of 
the whole region east of the Mississippi must then h.ive 
offered one vast expanse of w'oods, relieved by a coin])ara- 
tively narrow fringe of cultivation along the sea, dotted by 
the glittering surfaces of lakers, and intersected by the 
waving llne^ of rivers. In sucli a vast ])icture of solemn 
solitude, the district of country we di‘sign to paint sinks 
into insignificHiu’e, though we feid eiicouiaged to ])roceeil 
by the conviction that, with slight and immateiial distinc- 
tions, he who succeeds 111 giving an accurate idi'u of any 
portion of this wild region must necessarily convey a 
tolerably correct notion of the whole. 

W hatever may he the changes ])rodiie(*d by man, the 
eternal round of the seasons is unbroken. SuinnuT and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, return in tlu'ir stat(*d older, 
with a sublime precision, affording to man one ol the 
noblest of all the occasions he enjoys of j'roving tin* high 
powders of his far-reaching mind, in conijiuhsing the laws 
tliat control their exact uniformity, and in calculating tluir 
never-ending revolutions. 

Jn the depths of a forest, of which the leafy surface lay 
bathed in the hiilliant light of a cloudless day in June, 
while tile trunks of the trees rose in gloomy giandeur 
in the shades beneath, voices were heard calling to each 
other. The calls were in different tones, evidently jiro- 
ceeding fiom two men who had lost their w^ay, and were 
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soarchinp: in difFcrent directions for their path. At length 
a shout ])roclaiined success, and jwsently a man broke 
out of the tangled labyrinth of a small swam]), emerging 
into an opening which a])peared to have been formed partly 
by tlie ravages of the wind, and ])artly by those of fire. 
This little area, which afforded a good view of the sky, 
althougli j)retty well filled wdth dead trees, lay on the side of 
one of th(‘ high hills, or low mountains, into whicli nearly 
the wliole surface of the adjacent country was hroken. 

Ib're is room to breathe in !” exclaimed the liberated 
lorest('r, shaking his huge frame like a mastiff' that has just 
escaped* from a snow'-bank ; “ Hun ah, Deerslayer ! here 
is dnyliglit at last, and yonder is the lake.” 

'I'hese \\ords were scarcely uttered when the second fo- 
rester dash'd aside the bushes of the swam[), and appeared 
in tile area. After making a hurried adjustment of his 
arms and disordered dress, he joined his companion, who 
Iniil alieady begun bis dispositions for a halt. Do you 
knoiv this spot?” demanded the one called Deerslayer, 
“ or do you shout at the siglit of the sun ?” 

“ Doth lad, hotli ; I know the spot, and am not sorry 
to see so useful a friend as the sun. Now we have got the 
])’ints of the eoinjiass in our minds once more, and *twill be 
our own hiuhs if we let any thing turn them tO])syturvy 
ag’iii, as has just happened. My name is not Hurry Harry, 
if this he not th(’ vei y spot wheie the land-hunters 'camped 
last summer, and ])assed a week. See, yonder are the dead 
bushes of their bowir, and heie is the sjiring. Mueh as I 
like tile sun, lio} , I've no occasion for it to tell me it i-; 
noon ; tlii', stomach of mine is as gootl a time-piece as is t(^ 
Ih‘ found in the colony, and it already ji’iiits to half-pasl 
twelve. •So o])en the wallet, and let us wind U]) for another 
six hours’ run.” 

At tins suggestion, fioth set themselves about making the 
])reparations necessary for tludr iisnal frugal, hut hee.rty, 
meal- AW- will profit by this pause in the discourse to gi\e 
the reader some idi a^f the appearance of the men, lioth of 
wdiom are destined to enact no insignificant jiarts in our 
leg(ii(I. Jl would not lla^e been easy to find a more noble 
specimen of vigorous manhood, than was ofteied in the 
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person of him who called himself Hurry Harry. His real 
name was Henry March ; hut the frontier-men liavinj; 
caupjht the practice of p;i^ing from the Indians, 

the ap])ellation of Hurry was oftener applied to him than 
his proper designation, and not unfrequently he Avas termed 
Hurry Skuriy, a nickname he had obtained from a dash- 
ing, reckless, off-hand manner, and a plusical recklessness 
which ke]>t him so constantly on the move, as to causi* him 
to be known along the Avhole line of scattered habitations 
that lay between the proA’ince and the (’aiiadas. The sta- 
ture of lluiry Harry exceeded six feet foui, and h(‘ing un- 
usually Avell proportioned, his strength fully lealised tlu‘ 
idea created by his gigantic franu*. The face did no dis- 
credit to the rest of the man, for it aa as both good humouied 
and handsome. His air Avas free; and though his manner 
necessarily jiartook of the rudeiuss of a holder life, the 
grandeur Avhich pervaded so noble a physique jirevtnted 
it from heeomiiig altogether vulgar. 

I )eei slayer, as lluiiy called his companion, was a vt'ry 
diflen lit person in apjiearaneo, as well as in character. In 
statuie, he stood about six feet in his moccasins, hut hii 
fiame was comparatively light and slender, shovvmg mus- 
cles, however, which jiromistd unusual agility, if not un- 
usual strength. His face vvoidd liave hail l;tt!t to recommend 
it except )(>ulh, vvi'ro it not for an ex])iessioii that seldom 
faik'il to win upon tho^e who had leisure to examine it, 
and to yield to the feeling of confidence it created. "J'his 
exjiression was simply that of guileless truth. siistaiiK'il liy 
an eariiestnesi, of juirpose, and a sincerity of feeling, vAliieh 
reiideied it lemarkahie. At times this air of integiity 
seemeil to he so sinqde as to avvakin the siis])ieion of a 
want of the usual means to discriminate liahMrrt artifice 
and trutli ; hut few came in serious eon tact with the man, 
without losing this distrust iii respect for iiis opinions and 
motives. 

IJoth these frontier-iiK'n were still young, Hurrv liaving 
reached tlu' age of six or eight an^ twenty, while Deer- 
slayer was several years Ids junior. I'ln ir attiie neials no 
particular descrijition, tliough it may be will to add that it 
was composed in no small degree of drc'-sed deer-skins, and 
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hiu\ tlic* usual signs of belonging to those who passed their 
time between the shirts of civilised soci(‘ty and the bound- 
less forests. There was, notwithstanding, some attention 
to smartness and the picturesque in the arrangement of 
Deerslayer's dress, more j)articularly as regarded liis arms 
and aeeoiitnmients. ilis rifle was in perfect condition, the 
handle of his hunting-knife neatly carved, his ])o\v(l('r-iiorn 
t)rnamented witli snital)le devices, lightly cut into the nia- 
tc'iial, and liis s]iot-])oiich decorated with wam})nm. On 
the otluT hand, Hurry Hairy, either from constitutional 
rccIJessiK'ss, or from a secret consciousness how little his 
ap})earancc recpiired artificial aids, wore every thing in a 
careless manner, as if lu* felt a noble scorn for the tiihing 
accessories of dn'ss and ornameiits. Peiha[>s tlie t)eculiar 
effect of his tine form w\is increased, rather than lessened, 
by tliis unstudied and disdainful air of indifference. 

‘‘ <’ome, Deerslayer, fall to, and pro^e that you have a 
Delaware stomach, as you say you have had a Delawaie 
edication,*' crii'd Huiry, setting the example by opening 
his mouth to receive a sliee of cold venison steak, tliat 
would have inadi' an entire meal for a European peasant ; 

fall to, lad, and prove \our manhood on this poor de\il 
of a doe, with your teeth, as you’xe already done with \our 
rifle.’' 

“ Nay, nay, Hurry, lliere’s little rnanliood in killing a 
doe, and tliat, too, out of season ; though thine miglit be 
some ill bringing dowm a jiaiiiter, or a catamount/*^ re- 
tunu’d the other, disjjosing himself to comply. The 
Dcknvaics liavt' given me my name, not so much on ac- 
count of a bold heart, as on account of a quick eye, and 
an act//ve foot.” 

TU' Delawares, themselves, are no heroes, or they 
woukl never have allowed tliem lojiing ^agabouds, the 
INIingos, to make them women.” 

“ That matter is not rightly understood — has never 
been rightly exjdained,” said Deerslayer earnestly, for he 
was as zealous a friend, as his companion was ikingerous as 
an enemy ; the Meiigw’e fill the woods with tlieir lies, 
and misconceive w'ords and treaties. 1 ha\e no^v lived ton 
years with the Delawares, and know them to be as maii- 
li 3 
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fuJ as any other nation, when the proper time to strike 
comes.” 

Ilarkee, Master Deerslayer, since we are on the sub- 
ject, we may as weil open our minds to t'ach oth.er in a 
maii-to-man way. Answer me one question ; you have 
had so much luck among the game as to have gotten a title, 
it would seem, but did you ever hit any thing luiinan or 
inteiligihli' : did you ever pull trigger on an inimy that 
was capable of pulling one upon you ?” 

This question produced a singular collision hetwca’ii mor- 
tification and correct feeling, in the bosom of the youth, 
easily to he traced in the workings of Ids inginnous coun- 
tenance. The stmggle was short, however ; uprightness 
of heart soon getting the better of false jnide and frontier 
boastfulness. 

To own the truth, I never did,” answc'red lleerslayer; 
“ seeing that a titling occasion never ofii’ied. 'fhe Hela- 
wares have been ]K‘aceahle since my sojourn with ’em, and 
1 Iiold it to be oiilawiul to take the life of man, except in 
0])en and giiierous warfare.” 

liat ! did you never find a fellow thieving among 
your traps and skins, and do the law on him with your 
ow'ii hands, by way of saving the magistrates tiouhh', in the 
.settlements, and the rogue Inmself the costs of tin* suit?” 

“ I am 110 trapper. Hurry,” returned the young man, 
proudly : “ I live by the rifle, a we’poii at Axhieli I amII 
not turn my hack on any man of my )ears, atwx'en the 
Hudson and the St. I^awienee. I never oflei a skin that 
has not a hole in its head beside them which natiir’ made 
10 see with, or to breathe througli.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, this is all very well in the animal wxiy, ihongh 
it makes but a poor figure along-sides of scalps jmhI aml- 
buslu's. Shooting an Indian from an aiid-hnsh is acting 
up to his oAvii principles ; and now we h.ive what you call 
a laAvful Avar on our hands, the sooikt you Avipe that dis- 
grace ofi‘ your conscience, tlio sounder will lie your slec]) ; 
if it only come from knowing there ^is one inimy the less 
prowling in the woods. I shall not freipient your society 
long, friend Natty, unlc'^s you look higher than four-footed 
beasts to pract/yse your rifle on.” 
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Our jouriipy is nearly ende<l, you say, [Master March, 
and w(‘ call part to-night, if you see occasion. I have a 
fri’nd waiting for rne, who will think it no disgrace to con- 
sort with a fellow creatur’ that has never yet slam his kind.” 

“ I wish I knew wduit has brought that skulking Dela- 
ware into this part of the country so early in the season,” 
muttered Hurry to himself, in a way to show equally dis- 
trust ainl a recklessness of its betrayal. M^here did you 
say th(' young chief was to give you the meeting?” 

“ At a small, round rock, near the foot of the lake, 
where, they tell me, tlie tribes resort to make their treaties, 
and to bury their hatchets. This rock 1 have often heard 
the Delawares mention, though lake and rock are ecjually 
straueers to me. The country is claimed by both’ Mingos 
and Mohicans, and is a sort of common territory to fish 
and hunt tlirough, in time of ])eace, though what it may 
b(‘come in war-time, the Lord only knows !” 

“ (’ommoii territory !” exclaimed Hurry, laughing aloud. 
“ I should like to know what Floating Tom H utter woujd 
say to that? lie claims the lake as Ins own property, in 
\artu(' of til teen yi'ars’ ])Ossession, and will not be likely to 
give it up ei tiler to Mingo or Delaware, without a battle 
lor it. " 

“ And what will the colony say to such a quarrel ? All 
this country must have some owner, the gentry pushing 
their cravings into the wilderness, e^ell where they never 
dvire to veiitur", in their o\vn per^on^, to look at 'em.” 

That may do in other quarters of the colony, Decr- 
sla\er, hut it will not do here. Not a human being, tbc 
Loid e\ce])te<l, owns a foot of s’il in this part of thi‘ coun- 
try. Ih'ii \^as never j)ut to paper, consarning either hill 
or valhy hereaway, as I'\e heard old Tom say, time and 
ag’in, and so lu claims the best right to it of any man 
bre-ithmg ; and what Tom claims, he’ll be very likely to 
maintain.” 

liy what I’ve heard you say, Hurry, this Floating 
'i'om must be an oncoinmon mortal ; neither Mingo, De- 
laware, nor Fale-Face? His possession, too, has been long, 
by your tell, and altogether beyond frontier endurance. 
VV^hat s the man’s history and iiatur’ ? ” 
i\ 4 
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as to old Tom’s human natur’, it is not much 
like that of* oilier men, but more like a musk-rat’s^ seeinp; 
that he takes move to the Avays of tliat animal, than to 
those of any other fellow creatur’. Some think he was a 
free liver on the salt-water in his youth, and a eomjiamon 
of a sartain Kidd, Avho was hanged for piracy, long afore 
you and 1 were horn, and that he came up into these re- 
gions, thinking that the king’s cruisers could never cross 
the mountains, and that he might enjoy the plunder peace- 
ably ill the WTiods.” 

“ Then he was Avrong, Hurry ; A'cry Avrong. A man can 
enjoy jilunder pearcaUi/ nowhere.” 

“ That’s much as his turn of mind may happen to be. 
IVe knoAvii them that never could enjoy it at all, uidess it 
Avas in the midst of a jollification, and them ag’iii that en- 
joyed it best in a corner. Some men ha\e no peace iftlu'y 
don't find plunder, and some if they do. Human natin' 
is crooked in tiiese matters. < Md d'oin st'ems to belong to 
iititlu'r set, as he enjoys his, if plunder he has really got, 
Avith his daiters, in a very quiet and comfortable way, and 
wislies for no more.” 

‘‘Ay, he iuis darters, too; Tve heard the Dehuvares, 
who’ve Jiunted this-a-Avay, tell their histones of these ycmng 
Avonieii, Is there no mother. Hurry?” 

‘‘ 'i’here Avas once, as in reason ; but she has uoav been 
dead and sunk these tAVo good yeais. ’ 

Auan ? ” said I )eei slayer, looking up at his companion 
in a little surpiise. 

“ J)ea<l and sunk, 1 say, and 1 hojie that's good English. 
The old fellow loAvercul his Avife into the lake, by way of 
seeing the last of her, as I can testify, being an lye-wit- 
ness of th(‘ ceremony ; hut Avhetlier I'oin did it., to sa\e 
digging, Avhicli is no easy job among roots, or out of a 
coiisait that Avater AA^ashes away sin sooner than 'arth, is 
more than J can say,” 

‘‘ \V as the ])oor woman onconimoii A\dcked, that her 
husband shoul<l take so much pains with her body ? 

‘^Not onreasonahle ; though she had her faults. 1 
consider Judith H utter to have been as graceful, and about 
as likely to make a good iiid, as any Avoman Avho had lived 
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so Ion" beyond tbe sound of clmrcli bells ; and I conclude 
Old Tom sunk lier as inucli by way of .sown/; pains, as by 
way of fah'in(/ it. Tliere was a little steel in her temper, 
it's true, and as old 1 1 utter is pretty much flint, they struck 
out sparks once- aiuba-ubilf, but, on the whole, they ini^lit 
Ite said to live amicable like. >\dien they did kindle, the 
listeners "ot some such insip^hts into their past lives, as one 
"ets into the darker jiarts of the woods when a stray pleani 
of sunshine finds its way down to the roots of the tiees. 
But Judith 1 shall alwa}s esteem, as it’s recommend enough 
to one w^oman to be the mother of such a crcatur as her 
ilailer, Judith llutter! ’’ 

“ Ay, Juditli was the name the Delawares mentioned, 
tliough it was pronounced after a fashion of their owm. 
I'rom their diseourse, 1 do not think the girl would much 
})lease my fancy.’' 

’riiy fancy !” exclaimed .March, taking fire equally at 
the indilfeienee and at the ])iesuinption of his coin])ani()n, 
“ wdiat the devil have you to do wnth a fancy, and that, too, 
coiisaniiiig oiu* like Judith? \'uu are but t'l boy — a 
sapling, that has searce got root. Judith has bad })tni 
among her suitors, ever since she was fifteen, which is now 
near five years ; and will not be ajit even to cast a look 
upon a hair grown creatur’ like you ! " 

“ It is June, and tbeieis not a cloud atweeii us and tbe 
sun, ilurry, so all this beat is not wanted,” answered the 
other, allogether undisturbed; “any one may have a 
fancy, and a squirrel has a right to make up his mind 
touching a catamount.” 

“ Ay, hut it might not be w ise, ahvays, to let the cata- 
mount know it,” growled March. “ But you’re young and 
tliouglitl/L‘ss, and I’ll overlook your ignorance. Come, 
Deerslayer,’’ added lie, with a good-natured laugh, after 
pausing a moment to reflect, “ come, Deerslayer, we are 
sworn fii’nds, and w'ill not quarrel .about a liglit-miiided 
jilting jade, just because she happens to be handsome ; 
more es])eciiilly as yon have never seen her. Judith is 
only for a man whose teelli show the full marks, and its 
foolish to he afeard of a boy. ^\’hat did the Delawuircs say 
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of the hussy ; for an Indian^ after all, has his notions of 
woman-kind, as well as a white man ? 

They said slie ivas fair to look on, and [)leasant of 
s])eech ; but over-given to admirers^ and light-minded.’* 
They are devils incarnate I After all, what school- 
master is a match for an Indian, in looking into natur’ ? 
Some ])eople think they are only good on a trail, or the 
w^ar-path, but 1 say that they are philosophers, ainl under- 
stand a man as well as they understand a beaver, and a 
woman as well as they understand either. Now that’s 
.Judith’s character to a riband ! To own the truth to you, 
Deerslayer, I should ha\e married the gal two years since, 
if it had not been for two jiarticular things, one of which 
was this very light-mindedness.” 

And what may have been the other ? ” deuianded the 
hunter, who continued to eat like one who took very little 
interest in the subject. 

T’other was an unsartairity about her having me. 
The hussy is handsonn*, and she knows it. Hoy, not a 
tree that is growing in these hills is straighler, or w\'ives in 
the wind with an easier bend, nor did you ever see the doe 
that bounded with a more nat’ral motion. If that was all, 
every tongue would sound her praises ; but she has such 
failings that I find it hard to overlook them, and sometimes 
I swear I’ll never visit the lake ag’in.” 

“ IV’hich is the reason that you always come liack ! 
Nothing is ever made more sure by swearing about it.” 

“ Ah, Deer.slayer, you are a novelty in these paitic’lars; 
keeping as true to edication as if you had never left the 
settlements. With me the case is differeut, and I never 
want to clinch an idee^ that I do not feel a Avish to swear 
about it. If you knoAv’d all that I know consarning 
Judith, you’d find a justification for a little cursing. Noav, 
the officers sometimes stray over to the lake, from the forts on 
the MohaAA^k, to fish and hunt, and then the creatur’ seems 
beside herself! You can see it in the manner in which 
she Avears her finery, and the airs she gives herself with 
the gallants.” * 

That is unseemly in a poor man’s darter,” returned 
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Docrslayc'r gravely ; the officers are all gentry, and can 
only look on such as Judith with evil intentions.” 

“There’s the unsartainty, and the damper ! 1 have iny 

misgivings about a particular captain, and Jude has no one 
to blame but her own folly, if I’m wrong. On the whole, 
1 wish to look upon her as modest and becoming, and yet 
tlie clouds that drive timong these lulls are not more un- 
sartain. Not a dozen white men have ever laid eyes u])on 
her since she was a child, and yet her airs, with two or 
three of these officers, are extinguishers I ” 

1 would think no more of sucii a woman, but turn my 
mind altogether to the forest ; that will never deceive you, 
being oidered and ruled by a hand that never wavers.” 

“If you know’d Judith, you w^ould sec how much 
easier it is to say this, than to do it. C'ould I bring in) 
iniml to be easy about the officers, 1 w’ould carry the gal 
offi to the Mohawk by force, make her marry me in sjiite 
of her ^^hlffiing, and leave Old 'J’om to the care of H ettv, 
his other child, who, if she be not so luuid.some, or so 
(juick-wdtted as her sister, is much the most dutiful.” 

“ Is there another hiid in the same nest?” askt'd Dter- 
slayer, raising his eyes with a species of half-awakened 
curiosity — “ the Delaw'ares s])oke to me only of one ” 

“ That’s nat'ral enough, wlun .ludith Ilutter and Hetty 
Ilntter are in question. Hetty is only comely, while her 
sister, I tell thee, boy, is such aiiotlier as is not to be found 
atweeii this and the sea : Judith is full of wit, and talk, 
and euiining, as an old Indian orator, while poor Hetty is 
what I call on the varge of ignorance, and sometimes she 
stumbles on one side of the line, and sometimes on 
t’other.” 

“ ’I’ln^in are beings tliat the Lor<l has in his ’special 
care,’.’ said Deerslayer, solemnly ; “ foi he looks carefully 
to all who fall short of tlieir proper share of reason. The 
Red-skins honour and respect them who are so gifted, 
knowing that the Evil Spirit delights more to dwell in an 
artful body, than in one that has no cunning to work 
upon.” 

“ I’ll answ^er for it, then, that he will not remain long 
witli poor Hetty. Old Tom has a feeling for the gal, and 
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SO has Judith, quick-witted as she is herself ; else would I 
not answer for her beinp; altoj^etlnr safe among the sort of 
men that sometimes n)eet on the lake shore/’ 

1 thought this water an unknown and little-frequented 
sheet/' observed the Deerslayer, evidently uneasy at the 
idea of being too near tlic world. 

“ It’s all that, lad, the eyes of twenty white men never 
having been laid on it ; still, twenty true-bred frontier- 
men — liunters, and tra]q)eis, and scouts, and the like — 
can do a deal of mischief if they try. ’Twouhl be an 
awful thing to me, Deerslayer, did I find Judith married, 
after an absence of six months ! *' 

“ Have you the gal's faith^ to iiicourage you to hope 
otherwise ?” 

** Not at all. I know not how it is — I’m good-look- 
ing, boy ; that much I can see in any spring on which the 
sun shines — and yet I could never get the hussy to a pro- 
mise, or even a cordial willing smile, though she will 
laugh by the hour. If she hai< dauMl to marry in my 
absence, she'll ho like to know the pleasures of widowhood, 
afore she is twenty ! ’’ 

You W’ouhl not liarm the man she had chosen, Hurry, 
sirn])ly because she found him more to her liking than 
yourself ” 

AViiy not If an enemy crosses my patli will I not 
beat him out of it ! Look at me — am I a man like to let 
any sneaking, crawling, skin-trader, get the better of me 
in a matter that touches me so near as tlie kindness of 
Judith J hitter ? Besides, wdien w’^e live beyond law, \vc 
must be our own judges and executioners. And if a man 
ahonld be found dead in the woods, who is there to say who 
slew' him, even admitting that the Colony took t|,ic matter 
in band, and make a stir about it 

If that man should be .Tuditb flutter’s husband, after 
what has jiassed, I might tell enough at least to put the 
Colony on the triiil.” 

You ! — half-growm, venison-bunting, bantling! You 
dare to think of informing against Hurry Harry in so 
much as a matter touching a mink, or a woodchuck/’ 
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I would' dare to speak truth. Hurry, consarning you, 
or any man that ever lived.” 

March looked at his companion for a moment in silent 
amazement ; then seizing him by the throat, with both 
hands, he shook his com])aratively slight frame, with a 
\iolenc{‘ that menaced the dislocation of some of tlie bones. 
Nor was this done jocularly, for anger flashed from the 
giant's eyes, and there w'ere certain signs which seemed to 
tlireateii much more earnestness than the occasion would 
appear to call for. MHiatcver might be the real in- 
tention of March, and it is probable there w\as none settled 
in his mind, it is certain that he was unusually aioused ; 
and most nien who found themselves throttled by one of a 
mould so gigantic, in such a mood, and in a solitude so 
deep and heljiless, w’ould have felt intimidated, and tempt- 
ed to yield even (he right. Not so, however, with Deer- 
slayer. His countenance remained unmo\ed ; his hand 
did not shake, and bis answer tvas given in a voice that 
did not resort to the artifice of louder tones, even, by w'ay 
of ])H)ving its owner’s resolution. 

^’ou may sliake. Hurry, until you bring down tlie 
mountain,” said be (luietly, “ but nothing beside tiutli will 
you shake from me. It is piobable that Judith Hiittcr has 
no husband to slay, and you may never have a chan^*e to 
naylay one, else would I tell her of your threat lu the first 
eonver'-ation I held with the gal.” 

ISIaich released his grijie, and sat regarding the other 
ill sil(*nt astonisliment. 

“ 1 thought w'e had been friends,” he at lengili added. 
‘‘ Imt you’ve got the last seciet of mine that will ever enter 
your ears.” 

‘‘ 1 w*.nt none, if they are to be like this, 1 know^ we 
live in the woods, Hurry, and are thought to be beyond 
human laws — and perha])s we are so, in fact, wdnitever it 
niay be in right — but theie is a law, and a law-maker, 
winch rule across the whole coiitiueiit. He that flies in the 
face of either, need no^ call me fri’iid.” 

“ Damme, Deerslayer, if I do not believe you are at 
heart a Moravian, and no fair-minded, plain-dealing hunter, 
as yuu'vc pretended to he ! 
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Fair-minde:l or not. Hurry, you will find me as plain- 
dealing in deeds as 1 am in words. But this giving way 
to sudden anger is foolish, and proves how little you liave 
sojourned with the red men. Judith Hutter no doubt is 
still single, and you spoke hut as the tongue ran, and not 
as the heart felt. Theie's my hand, and we will say and 
think no more about it.^’ 

Hurry seemed more surprised than ever ; then he burst 
forth in a loud good-natured laugh, which brought tears 
to bis eyes. After this he accepted the offered hand, and 
the parties became friends. 

‘‘ 'Twould have been foolish to quarrel about an idee,” 
March cried, as he resumed Ids meal, “ and more like 
lawyers in the lown^', than like sensible men in the woods. 
They tell me, Deerslayer, much ill blood grows out of idees 
among the people in the lower countries, and that they 
sometimes get to extremities upon them.’" 

“ 'fhat do they — that do they ; and about other mat- 
ters that might better be left to take eare of themselves. I 
have heard the Moravians say that there are lands in which 
men quarrel even consarning their religion ; and if they can 
get their temjiers up on such a subject. Hurry, the Jjord 
have inarcy on ’em. Howsever, theie is no occasion for our 
following their exain])le, and more especially about a hus- 
band that this .Judith Hutter may never see, or never wish 
to see. For my jiart, I feel more cu’rosity about the feeble- 
Avitted sister, than about your beauty. ’I'here’s something 
that comes close to a man’s feelin’s, when he meets with a 
fellow-creatur’ who has all the outward show of an ac- 
countable mortal, and who fails of being Avhat he seems, 
only through a lack of reason. This is bad enough in a 
man, but Avhen it conies to a woman, and she a young and 
inay-be a winning creatur", it touches all the pitiful 
thoughts his natur’ has. (iod knows, Hurry, that such 
poor things are defenceless enough uith all their wits about 
’em ; but it’s a cruel fortun’ when that great protector and 
guide fails "em.” 

Haikee, Deerslayer — you know what the hunters, and 
trappers, and peltry-men in general be ; and their best 
fiiends will not deny that they are headstrong and given to 
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having their own way, without much bethinking Vm of 
other people’s rights, or feelin’s ; and yet 1 don’t think the 
man is to be found in all this region, who w^ould harm 
Hetty Ilutter, if he could ; no, not even a red-skin.” 

Therein, fri’nd Hurry, you do the Delawares, at least, 
and all their allied tribes, only justice, for a reil-skin looks 
upon a being thus struck liy (iod’s power, as especially 
under his care. I rejoice to hear what you say, howsever ; 
1 rejoice to hear it ; but as the sun is beginning to turn 
towards the afternoon's sky, had we not better strike the 
trail tig’in, and make forward, that we may get an oppor- 
tunity of seeing these wonderful sisters ? ” 

Harry IMarch giving a cheerful assent, the remnants of 
the nu‘al w'ere soon collected ; then the travellers shoul- 
dered their packs, resumed their arms, and, quitting the 
little area of light, they again idunged into the deep sha- 
dows of the forest. 


CHAPTER II. 

Thou’rt pa«is)nf» from th<* l.iUc s jrn'en side*, 

And ttic hunter's Iw.inh auaj, 

J'or the tune ot Howers. f(M the snminer'vs pride, 

Daujfiitei ! thou lan'st not stay. A'lCox/.s aj JVouian. 


Our two ad ventunu's had not far to go. 11 urry knew the di- 
rection, as soon as he had found the open s[)Ot and the spring, 
and he now led on wdth the contident step of a man assured 
of his object, ’fhe forest was dark, as a matter of course, 
hut it wui^ no longer obstructed by under-brush, and the 
footing, was firm and dry. After proceeding nearly a mile, 
March stopped, and began to cast about him wdth an in- 
quiring look, examining the different objects with care, and 
occasionally turning his eyes on the trunks of the fallen 
trees, with -which the ground was well sprinkled, as is 
usually the case in an*Anicrican w^ood, especially in those 
parts of the country where timber has not yet become 
valuable. 
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This must be the place, Deerslayer,” March at length 
observed ; here is a beech by tlie side of a hemlock, 
with three pines at hand, and yonder is a white birch with 
a broken top ; and yet 1 see no rock, nor any of the 
branclu‘s bent doAvn, as 1 told you would be the case.” 

Broken branches are onskilful landmarks, as the least- 
exper’enced know that branches don't often break of them- 
selves,"’ returned the other; ‘'and they also lead to sus- 
picion and discoveries. The Delaw^ares never trust to 
broken branches, unless it is in friendly times, and on an 
open trail. As for the beeches, and pines, and hemlocks, 
why, they are to be seen on all sides of us, not only by twos 
and threes, but by foities, and fifties, and hundreds.” 

“ Very true, Deei slayer, but you never calculate on po- 
sition. Here is a beecli and a hemlock ” 

“Yes, and there is another beech and a hemlock, as 
loving as two brothers; or, for that matter, nioie loving 
than some brothers ; and yonder are others, for neither tn 
is d larity in these woods. I fear me. Hurry, you are 
better at tra[)ping beaver and shooting bears, than at lead- 
ing on a bhndish sort of a trail. Ha ! there’s what you 
WMsh to find, after all ! ” 

'• Now, Deerslayer this is one of your Delaw^are preten- 
sions, for, hang me if I see any thing but thise trees, 
w hich do sc’em to start up around us, in a most onaccount- 
ahle and perplexing manner.” 

“ Look ihis-a-way. Hurry — here, in a line with the 
black oak — don’t you see the crooked sapling that is hooked 
u]) in the branches of the bass-w'ood, near it? Now, that 
sa})ling was once snow-ridden, and got the bend by its 
weight ; but it never straightened itself, and fasteiietl itself 
in among the bass-w'ood blanches in the way you, see. ’fhe 
hand of man did that act of kindness for it.” 

“ Tliat hand was mine ! ” exclaimed Hurry ; “ I found 
the slender young thing, bent to the airth, like an uiifor- 
funate ereatur borne dowm by misfortune, and stuck it up 
where you see it. After all, Ihvrslayer, 1 must allow, 
you’re getting to have an oiicommon good eye for the 
woods ! ” 

“ ’Tis improl4n^ Hurry- — *tis improving. I will ac- 
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knowledge ; but ’tis still only a child's eye, compared to 
some I know. There’s Tanienund, now, though a man so 
old that few remember when he was in his prime, 'J'ame- 
nund lets nothing escape his look^ which is more like the 
scent of a hound, than the sight of an eye. "J'heii Uncas, 
the father of Chingachgook, and the lawful chief of the 
Mohicans, is another that it is almost hopeless to pass un- 
seen. I'm improving, 1 will allow — Tm improving, but 
far from being perfect as yet.” 

And who is this Chingachgook, of whom you talk so 
much, Deerslayer asked Hurry, as he moved off in the 
tlirection of the lighted sapling, “ a loping red-skin at the 
best, 1 make no question.” 

“Not so, Hurry, but the best of loping red-skins, as 
you call ’em. If he had his rights, he would be a great 
chief ; hut, as it is, he is only a brave and just-minded 
Delaware ; resjiected, and even obeyed in some things, 'tis 
true, hut of a fallen race, and belonging to a fallen people. 
Ah ! Harry March, Twould warm the heart within you to 
sit ill their lodges of a winter’s night, and listen to tlie tra- 
ditions of the ancient greatness and power of the Mo- 
hicans !” 

“ Harkte, fri’nd Nathaniel,” said Hurry, stopping short 
to face his companion, in order that his words might carry 
greater weight with them, “if a man believed all that other 
jieople choose to say in their own favour, he might get an 
oversized opinion of them, and an undersized opinion of 
himself. These red-skins are notable boasters, and I set 
down more than half of their traditions as ]mre talk.” 

“ There is truth in what you say, Hurry, I’ll not deny 
it, for I’ve seen it, and believe it. They do boast, but then 
that is a> gift from natur’ ; and it’s sinful to withstand 
iiat’ral gifts. See; this is the spot you come to find !” 

This remark cut short the discourse, and both the men 
now gave all their attention to the object immediately be- 
fore th(MTi. Deerslayer pointed out to his companion the 
trunk of a huge lindc^i, or bass-wmod, as it is termed in 
the language of the country, which had filled its time, and 
fallen by its own w^eight. This tree, like so many millions 
of its brethren, lay where it had fallen, and was moulder- 
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ing under the slow, but certain influence of the seasons, 
I'he decay, however, had attacked its centre, even while it 
stood erect in the pride of vegetation, hollowing out its 
heart as disease sometimes destroys the vitals of animal 
life, even while a fair exterior is presented to the observer. 
As the trunk lay stretched for near a hundred feet along 
the earth, the (juick eye of the hunter detected this pecu- 
liarity, and, from this and other circumstances, he knew it 
to be the tree of which March was in search. 

** Ay, here we have what we want,’" cried Hurry, look- 
ing in at the larger end of the linden ; “ every thing is as 
snug as if it had been left in an old woman’s cu])board. 
(’ome, lend me a hand, Deerslayer, and we’ll be afloat in 
half an hour.” 

At this call, the hunter joined his companion, and the 
two went to work deliberately and regularly, like men ac- 
customed to the sort of thing in uhich they were employed. 
Jn the first place. Hurry removed .some ])ieces of hark 
'which lay before the laig(‘ opening in the trie, and which 
the other declared to be disjiosed in a way that would have 
been more likely to attract attention, than to conceal the 
cover, had any straggler passcil that way. ’I'Ik’ two, then, 
drew out a hark canoe, containing Us scats, paddles, and 
other a})|)liances, even to Ashing lines and rods, ’rhis V(‘s- 
sel was by no means small ; hnt such w^as its comjiarative 
lightness, and so gigantic was the strength of Hurry, that 
the latter shouldered it with seeming rase, declining all 
assistance, even in the act of raising it to the awkward 
position in wdiich he was obliged to hold it. 

J^ead ahead, Deerslayer,” said iMaieh, and 0 ])en the 
bushes ; the rest 1 can do for myself.” 

’riie other obeyed, and the men left the spot, Deerslayer 
dealing the way for his companion, and inclining -to the 
right, or to the left, as the latter diieeted. Jii about ten 
inimites, they both broke suddenly into the brilliant light of 
the sun, on a slow gravelly ])oint, that ivas washed by water 
on fjjuite half its outline. 

An exclamation of surprise broke from the lips of Deer- 
slayer, an exclamation that was low and guardedly made, 
however^ for his habits were much more thoughtful and 
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rci^ulatetl than those of the reckless Hurry, when, on reach- 
ing the margin of the lake, he beheld the view that unex- 
pectedly met his gaze. It w’as, in truth, sufficiently striking 
to merit a brief description. On a level with the point 
lay a broad sheet of water, so ])lacid and limpid, that it 
resembled a bed of the pure mountain atmosphere, com- 
pressed into a setting of Iiills and woods. Its length was 
alioiit three leagues, while its breadth was irregular, expand- 
ing to half a league, or even more, opposite to the point, 
and contracting to less than half that distance, more to the 
southward. Of course, its margin was irregular, being 
indented by bays, and broken by many projecting, low 
points. At its northern, or nearest end, it was hounded by 
an isolatetl mountain, lower land falling ofI‘, east and west, 
gracefully relieving the sweep of the outline. Still the 
charaettT of the country was mountainous ; high lulls, or 
lo^^ mountains, rising abruptly from the wtUer, on full nine 
teiitlis of its circuit. The exceptions, indeed, only served 
a little to vary the scene ; and even beyond the jiarts of the 
shore that were comparatively low, the back-ground was 
high, tlioiigli more distant. 

Hut the most striking peculiarities of this scene were its 
solemn solitude and sweet repose. On all sides, wherever 
the eye turned, nothing met it but the mirror-like sntface 
of the lake, the ]>lacid view of heaven, and the dense setting 
of v\<)()<ls. So rich and deccy were the outlines of the 
forest, that scaicely an ojieiiing could he seen, the whole 
visible earth from the rounded mountain-top to the water's 
edge, presenting one unvaried hue of unbroken verdure. 
As if \egetation were not satisfied with a tnum])li so com- 
])lete, the trees overhung the lake itself, shooting out to- 
wards tin* light ; and there Avere miles along its eastern 
slioie, -where a boat might have pulled beneath the branches 
of dark Uembrandt-looking hemlocks, “ (juivering aspens," 
and melancholy pines. In a word, the hand of‘ man had 
never yet defaced or deformed any jiart of this native 
scene, w Inch lay bathed in the sunlight, a glorious picture 
of affluent forest grandeur, softened by the halnuness of 
thine, and relieved by the beautiful variety aftorded by the 
presence of so broad an expanse of whaler. 
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This is grand ! — ’tis solemn ! — 'tis an edication of 
itself to look upon !” exclaimed Deerslayer, as he stood 
leaning on his rifle, and gazing to the right and left, north 
and south, above and beneath, in whichever direction his 
eye could wander ; not a tree disturbed even by red-skin 
hand, as 1 can discover, but every thing left in the order- 
ing of the Lord, to live and die according to his own 
designs and laws ! Hurry, your Judith ought to be a 
moral and well-disposed young woman, if she has passed 
half the time you mention in the centre of a spot so 
favoured.” 

“ 'riiat’s a naked truth ; and yet the gal has the vagaries. 
All her time has not been passed here, howsever, old Tom 
having the custom, afore I know’d him, of going to spend 
the winters in the neighbourhood of the settlers, or under 
the guns of the forts. No, no, Jude has caught more than 
is for her good from the settlers, and especially from the 
gallant! fying officers.” 

“ If she has — if she has. Hurry, this is a school to set 
lier mind right agin. But what is this I see off' here, 
abreast of us, that seems too small for an island, and too 
large fora boat, though it stands in the midst of the water.” 

“ M^hy, lliat is what these gallanting gentiy from the 
forts call Muskrat Lastle ; and old Tom, himself, will grin 
at the name, though it bears so hard on bis own natur" and 
character. 'Tis the stationary house, there being two ; 
this, which never moves, and the other, that floats, being 
sometimes in one part of the lake, and sometimes in an- 
other. The last goes by the name of the aik, thongli 
what may be the meaning of the word is more tluin 1 can 
tell you.” 

“ It must come from the missionaries, IlurryT, whom 1 
have heard speak and read of such a tiling. They say that 
the "artli was once covered with water, and that Noah, with 
his children, were saved from drowning by building a ves- 
sel called an ark, in which he embarked m season. Some 
of the Delawares believe this tradition, and some deny it ; 
but it believes you and me, as white men horn, to put our 
faith in its tiutli. Do you sec any thing of this aik ?” 

’Tis clown south, no doubt, or anchored in some of llie 
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bays. But the canoe is ready, and fifteen minutes will 
carry two such paddles as your’n and mine to the castle.” 

At this supfC[Cstion, Deerslayer helped his companion to 
])lace the different articles in the canoe, which was already 
afloat. This was no sooner done, than the two frontier- 
men embarked, and, hy a vigorous push, sent the light 
hark some eight or ten rods from the shore. Hurry now 
took tlie seat in the stern, while Deerslayer plaeecl himself 
forward, and, hy leisurely but steady strokes of the paddles, 
the canoe glided across the placid sheet, towards the extra- 
ordinary looking structure, that the former had styled 
Muskrat Castle. Several times the men ceased paddling, 
and looked about them at the scene, as new glimpses opened 
from behind points enabling them to see further down the 
lake, or to get broader views of the wooded mountains. 
The only changes, how'cvcr, were in the new forms of the 
hills, the varying curvature of the bays, and the wider 
reaches of the valley south ; the whole earth, apjiarently, 
being clothed in a gala-dress of leaves. 

“ "J'his ?,s* a sight to warm the heart !” exclaimed Deer- 
slayer, when they had thus stopped for the fourth or fifth 
time ; “ the lake seems made to let us get an insight into 
the noble forests ; and land and water, alike, stand in the 
beauty of (rod’s providence ! Do you say, Hurry, that 
there is no man Avho calls himself lawful owner of all 
these glories ? ” 

“ None but the King, lad. He may pretend to some 
right of that natur’, hut he is so far away, that his elaim 
will never trouble old Tom Ilutter, wdio has got possession, 
and is like to keep it as long as his life lasts. Tom is no 
squatter, not being on land ; but I call him a floater.” 

“ 1 inf?/ that man ! — I know^ it’s wrong, and I strive 
agin the feeliii’, but I inv?/ that man ! Don’t think, 
Hurry, that I’m consartiiig any plan to put myself in his 
moccasins, for such a thought (loesn’t harbour in my mind ; 
but 1 can’t hclj^ a little inv?/ ! ’Tis a uat’ral feeliii’, and 
the best of us are bug nat’ral, after all, and give way to 
such feelin’s at times.” 

“ Y ou’ve only to marry Hetty to inherit half the estate,” 
cried Hurry, laughing ; “ the gal is comely ; nay, if it 
c 3 
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wasn’t for her sister’s beauty, she would be even handsome ; 
and then her wits arc so small, that you may easily eonvart 
her into one of your own way of thinking in all things. 
Do you take Hetty off the old fellow’s hands, and /HI en- 
gage he’ll give you an interest in every deer you can knock 
over within five miles of his lake.’' 

Does game abound ? ’' suddenly demanded the other, 
who paid but little attention to March’s raillery. 

“It has the country to itself. Scarce a trigger is pulled 
on it ; and as for the trappers, this is not a region they 
greatly frequent. T ought not to he so nnich here, myself, 
blit tJnde jnills one w^ay, while the beaver pulls another. 
More than a hundred Spanish dollars has that creator’ cost 
me, the two last seasons ; and yet 1 could not forego the 
wish to look upon her face once more.’’ 

“ Do the ri'd-rnen often visit this lake, Hurry? con- 
tinued ]>eerslayer, pursuing his own train of thought. 

“ W hy, tliey come and go; sometimes in jiarties, and 
sometimes singly. 'J'lie country seems to belong to no native* 
tribe in jiartioular ; and so it has fallen into the hands of 
the 1 1 litter tribe. ’'J’he old man tells me that some shar]> 
ones have bc-en w’heedling the Mohawks for an Indian deed, 
in order to get a title out of the Colony ; hut nothing has 
come of it, seeing that no one, heavy enough for such a 
trade, has yet meddled with the matter. 'J'he hunters liave 
a good life-lease, still, of lliis ■wilderness.’’ 

“ So much the better — so much the better, J lurry. 
]f I was King of England, the man that felled one of 
these tiees without good occasion for the timber, should he 
banished to a desarted and forlorn region, in which no 
four-footed animal ever trod, flight glad am 1 that (’bin- 
gaehgook a])p’inte(l our meeting on this lake, for,* hitlierto, 
eye of mine never looked on such a glorious spectacle I ” 

“ That’s because you’ve kejit so much among the Dela- 
wares, in wdiose country there are no lakes, Now\ farther 
north, and farther west, these hits of iwater abound ; and 
you’re young, and may yet live to, see ’em. But, though 
there be other lakes, Deerslayer, there’s no other Judith 
H utter !” 

At this remark his companion smiled, and then he 
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dropped his paddle into the water, as if in consideration of 
a lover s haste. Both now pulled vigorously until they 
got within a hundred yards of the “ castle,” as Hurry 
familiarly called the house of Hutter, when they again 
ceased paddling; the admirer of Judith restraining his im- 
patience the more readily, as he perceived that tlie building 
was untenanted at the moment. This new ])ause was to 
enable Deerslayer to survey the singular edifice, which 
was of a construction so novel as to merit a particular de- 
scrif)tion. 

jHuskrat Castle, as the house had been facetiously 
named by some waggish officer, stood in the o}>en lak(‘, 
at a distance' of full a quarter of a mile from the nearest 
shore. On every other side the water extended much 
farther, the precise position being distant about two miles 
from the northern end of the sheet, and near, if not quite 
a mile from its eastern shore. As there was not the small- 
est appearance* of any island, but the house stood on piles, 
with the water flowing beneath it, and Heerslayer had 
already discovered that the lake was of great depth, he was 
fain to ask an (•xplanation of this singular circumstanee. 
Hurry solved the difKculty hy telling him tluit on this spot 
alone, a long narrow shoal, whieli extended for a few hun- 
dred yards in a north and south direction, rose within six 
or eight feet of the surface of the lake, and that I hitter luad 
diiveii jnles into it, and placed liis habitation on them, for 
the purpose of security. 

“ 'I'he old fellow was burnt out three times, atween tlie 
Indians and the hunters ; and in one atfiay witli the red- 
skins he lost his only son, since which time lie has taken 
to the watiT for safety. No one can attack him here 
without .coming in a boat, and the plunder and scalps 
would scarce be worth the trouble of digging out canoes. 
Then it's by no means sartain which would whip, in such 
a skriinmage, for old Tom is well supplied with arms and 
ammunition, and the castle, as you may see, is a tight 
breast-work ag’iii light shot.” 

l>(*erslayer had some theoretical knowledge of frontier 
warfare, tliough he liad never yet been called on to raise 
his hand in anger against a fellow^- creature. He saw that 

0 4 
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Hurry did not overrate the strength of this position, in a 
military point of view, since it would not he easy to attack 
it, without exposing tlie assailants to the fire of the besieged. 
A good deal of art had also been manifested in the disposi- 
tion of the timber, of which the building was constructed, 
and which afforded a protection much greater than was 
usual to the ordinary log-cabins of the frontier, 'i'he sides 
and ends were composed of the trunks of huge pines, cut 
about nine feet long, and placed upright, instead of being 
laid horizontally, as was the practice of the country. These 
logs were squared on three sides, and had large tetjons on 
each end. Massive sills were secured on the heads of the 
piles, with suitable grooves dug out of their upper sui faces, 
which had been squared for the purpose, and tlie lower 
tenons of the U})right pieces were ]>laced in these grooves, 
giving them a secure fastening btdow. Plates had been 
laid on the upper ends of the upiight logs, and were 
kept in their j)laces by a similar contiivanee ; the several 
corners of the structure being nell fastened by scarfing 
and pinning the sills and plates. The floors were made 
of smaller logs, siniilaily squared, and the roof was 
composed of light poles, firmly united, anti well covered 
wdth bark. I'he effect of this ingenious anangeinent 
was to give its owner a house that could be ajqiroached 
only by w'ater, the sides of which were composed of logs, 
closely wedged together, which were two feet thick in their 
thinnest ])arts, and which could he separated only by a 
deliberate and laborious use of human hands, or by the 
slow operation of time. The outer surface of tlie building 
w^as rude and uneven, the logs being of unequal sizes; but 
the squared surfaces within gave both the sides and 
floor as uniform an appearance as was desired, either for 
use or show. The chimney was not the least singular ])or- 
tion of the castle, as Hurry made his comjiauioii observe, 
while he explained the process by wdiich it had been made. 
The material was a stiff* clay, properly w'orked, which had 
been put together in a mould of sticks, and suffered to 
harden, a foot or two at a time, commencing at the bottom. 
When the entire chimney had thus been raised, and had 
been properly bound in with outward props, a brisk fire was 
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kindled and kept goin" until it was burned to something 
like a brick-red. This had not been an easy operation, 
nor had it succeeded entirely ; but by dint of filling the 
cracks with fresh clay, a safe fire-place and chimney liad 
been obtained in tbe end. This part of the work stood on 
the log-floor, securetl beneath by an extra pile. 

“ Old Tom is full of contrivances,” added Hurry, 
“ and he set his heart on the success of his chimney, which 
threatened, more than once, to give out altogether; but 
])arseverance will even overcome sm(»ke ; and now be has a 
eunifortable cabin of it, though it did promise, at one time, 
to be a clunky sort of a due to carry flames and fire.” 

“ ^'ou seem to know tbe whole history of tbe castle. 
Hurry, chimney and sides,” said Deerslayer, sndling ; “is 
love so overeoniing that it causes a man to study tbe story 
of his sweetheart’s habitation ? ” 

Paitly that, lad, and partly eyesight,” returned the 
good-natured giant, laughing ; “ there was a large gang of 
us in at tile lake, the summer the old fellow built, and we 
helped him along with the job. 1 laised no small part of 
the weight of them ujirights with my own shoulders, and 
the axes dew, 1 can inform you. Master Natty, while we 
were hee-ing it among the trees ashore. "J'he old devil is 
no way stingy about food, and as we had often ate at his 
hearth, we thought we w’ould just house him comfortably, 
afoie we went to Albany with our skins. Ves, many is tlie 
meal I’ve swallowed iii Tom Hutler’s cabins ; and Hetty, 
though so wu'ak in the way of wdts, has a wonderful parti- 
cular w’ay about a frying-paii or a giidiron !” 

NV'liile the jiarties were thus discouising, tbe canoe bad 
been gradually drawing nearer to the “ castle,” and w’as 
now so clyse, as to require but a single stroke of a paddle 
to reach the landing. This was at a doored platform in 
front of tbe entrance, that might have been some twenty 
feet square. 

“Old Torn calls this sort of a wharf bis door-yard,” 
observed Hurry, as he fastened the canoe, after he and his 
companion had left it ; “ and tbe gallants from the forts 
have named it the ‘ castle court,’ though what a ^ court* 
can have to do here is more than I can tell you, seeing 
that there is no law. ’Tis as 1 supposed ; not a soul 
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within, but the whole family is off on a v’y’go of dis- 
covery ! 

While Hurry was bustling about the “ door-yard,” ex- 
amining the fishing-spears, rods, nets, and other similar 
appliances of a frontier cabin, Deevslayvr, whoso manner 
was altogether more rebuked and (piiet, entered the building, 
with a curiosity that was not usually exhihited l>v one so 
long trained in Indian habits. 'Ilio interior ot the “ eastlt* 
was as faultlessly neat as its exterior W'as novel. 'J’he 
entire space, some twenty feet by forty, was subdivided 
into several small sleeping-rooms ; the apartment into 
which he first entered serving equally for the ordinary 
uses of its inmates and for a kitchen, 'fhe furniture was 
of the strange mixture that it is not uncommon to find in 
the remotely situated log-tenements of the interior. Most 
of it was rude, and, to the last degree, riistie ; hut there 
was a clock, with a handsome case of dark wood, in a 
corner, and two or three chairs, witii a talile and Inire.iu, 
which had evidently come from sonu' dwelling of more 
than usual pretension, 'fhe clock was industriously tick- 
ing, but its leaden-lookiiig hands did no discredit to their 
dull aspect, for tliey pointed to the hour of elexen, though 
the sun jdaiiily showed it was some time past the turn of 
the day. There was also a dark massive chest. I'he 
kitclien utensils were of the simplest kind, and far from 
numerous, hut every article was in its place, ainl showed 
the nicest care in its condition. 

After Deerslayer liad cast a look about him in the outer 
room, he raised a wooden lateli, and entered a narroxv jias- 
sage that divided the inner end of the lionsc into two equal 
parts. Frontier usages being no x\ay serupulous, and his 
curiosity being strongly excited, the young man now opened 
a door, and found himself in a bed-room. A single glance 
sufficed to show that the apartment belonged to 1‘eniales. 
The bed was of the feathers of wild geese, and filled nearly 
to overflowing ; hut it lay in a rude bunk, raised only a 
foot from the floor. On one side of it were arranged, on 
pegs, various dresses of a quality much superior to xvhat 
one would expect to meet in such a place, with ribands, 
and other similar articles to correspond. l*retty shoes, with 
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handsome silver buckles, such as were then worn by females 
in easy circumstances, were not wanting ; and no less than 
six fans, of gay colours, were placed half open, in a way to 
catch the eye by their conceits and hues. Even the pillow, 
on this side of tlic bed, was covered with finer linen than 
its companion, and it was ornamented with a small ruffle. 
A cap, coqiiettishly decorated with ribands, hung above it, 
and a pair of lone: gloves, such as were rarely used in those 
days by persons of the iabouring classes, were pinned os- 
tentatiously to it, as if with an intention to exhibit them 
there, if they could not be shown on the owner’s arms. 

All this J)eerslayer saw, and noted wdth a degree of 
minuteness that would have done credit to the habitual ob- 
seivation of his friends the Delawares. Nor did he fail to 
perceive the distinction that existed lx‘tween the apjiear- 
anees on the difierent sides of tlic bed, the head of which 
stood against the w’alh On that ojiposite to the one just 
desciibed, every thing w'as homely and uninviiing, except 
through Its jierfect neatness. "Jdie few garments which W'ere 
hanging from the jiegs W’ere of the coarsest materials and 
commonest forms, while nothing seemed madi' for show’. 
Of ribands there was not one ; nor was there either caji or 
kerchief, beyond those which H utters daughters niigh!; he 
fairly entitled to wear. 

It W’as now’ several years since Deerslaycr had been in a 
spot esjiecially devoted to the uses of females of his ow n 
colour and race. 'I’lie sight brought back to his mind a 
rush of childish recollections ; and he lingered in the room 
Avith a tenderness of feeling to which he had long been a 
stranger. He bethought him of his mother, whose homely 
vestments lie remembered to have seen hanging on fiegs, 
like those .which he felt must belong to Hetty Hutter: and 
he bethought himself of a sister, whose incipient and 
native taste for finery had exhibited itself somewhat in the 
manner of that of tfudith, though necessarily in a less 
degree. These little re^eInbIances opened a long-hidden 
vein of si’iisations ; and as lie quitted the room, it w’as 
with a saddened mien. He lookeil no further, but returned 
slowly and thoughtfully tow^ards the “door-yard.” 

Old Tom has taken to a new calling, and has been 
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trying bis hand at the traps,” cried Hurry, who had been 
coolly exatnining the borderer’s implements ; ‘Mf that is 
his liumour, and you’re disposed to remain in these ])arts, 
we can make an oncommon comfortable season of it ; for, 
while tlie old man and 1 out-knowledge the beaver, you 
can fish and knock down the deer, to keep body and soul 
together. \Fc always give the poorest hunters lialf a 
share, but one as act?/ve and sartain as yourself might ex- 
pect a full one.” 

“ Thank’ee, Hurry ; thankee, wdth all rny heart — but 
1 do a little beavering for myself, as occasions offer. ’Tis 
true, the Delawares call me Deerslayer, hut it’s not so 
much because I’m pretty fatal with the venison, as because 
that while I kill so many bucks and does, I’ve never yet 
taken the life of a fellow-creatur' ! They say their tra- 
ditions do not tell of another who has shed so much blood 
of animals, that had not shed the blood of man.” 

1 ho])e they don’t account you chicken-hearted, lad ? 
A faint-hearted man is like a no-tailed heaver.” 

I don’t believe, Hurry, that tliey account me as out- 
of-the-way timorsoine, even though they may not account 
me as out-of-the-way brave. Hut I’m not quarrelsome, 
and that goes a great way towards keeping blood oft’ the 
hands among the hunters and red-skins ; and then, Harry 
March, it keeps blood off the conscience too.” 

Well, for my part, I account game, a red-skin, and a 
Frenchman as picity much the same tiling ; though I’m 
as on([uarrelsome a man, too, as there is in all the C’oloiiics. 
1 despise a quarreller, as 1 do a cur-dog ; hut one has no 
neetl to be over-scrupulsome, when it’s the right time to 
show the flint.” 

I look upon him as the most of a man who c'K'ts nearest 
the right, Hurry. But this is a glorious spot, and my 
eyes never a-weary looking at it ! ” 

‘‘ ’Tis your first acquaintance with a lake ; and these 
idees come over us all at such times. I^akes have a general 
character, as I say, being pretty mpeh water and land, and 
points and bays.” 

As this definition by no means met the feelings that were 
uppermost in the mipd of the young hunter, he made no 
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immediate answer, but stood gazing at the dark hills, and 
the glassy water in silent enjoyment. 

“ 1 hope it has no naine/’ said Deerslayer, “ or, at least, 
no pale-faced name ; for their christenings always foretell 
waste and destruction. No doubt, howsever, the red-skins 
have their modes of knowing it, and the hunters, and trap- 
pers, too ; they are likely to call the place by something 
reasonable and resembling.’^ 

“ As for the tribes, each has its own tongue, and its 
owm w’ay of calling things ; and they treat this jiart of the 
world just as they treat all others. Among ourselves, we've 
got to calling the place the ‘ (ilimmerglass,’ seeing that its 
whole basin is so often fringed with }»ines, cast upward 
from its face, as if it would thrown hack the hills that hang 
over it.” 

’I’lu're is an outlet, I know, for all lakes have outlets, 
and the rock at wdiich I am to meet ('hingachgook stands 
near an outlet. Has that no ( olony-name yet.^” 

“ In that particular they've got the advantage of us, 
having one end, and that the biggest, in their own keeping ; 
they've given it a name which lias found its way uj) to its 
source ; names nat'rally working up stream. No doubt, 
Deerslayer, you’ve seen the Susquehaiinah down in the 
Delaware country ? ” 

That have I, and hunted along its banks a hundred 
times.” 

’J"hat and this are the same, in fact, and, I suppose, 
the same in sound. 1 am glad tliey’ve been compelled to 
keep the red-inen’s name, for it would he too hard to rob 
them of both land and name ! ” 

Deerslayer made no answer ; but he stood leaning on his 
rifle, gazing at the view whi<*li so much delighted him. 
Tlie reader is not to suppose, however, that it was the pic- 
turesque alone winch so strongly attracted his attention. 
The spot was very lovely, of a truth, and it was then seen 
in one of its most favourable moments, the surface of the 
lake being as smooth as^glass, ami us limpid as jnire air, 
throwing hack the iiumniains, clothed in dark pines, along 
the whole of its eastern boundary, ilie jicints thrusting for- 
vvaid their trees even to nearly horizontal lines, while the 
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hays were seen glittering through an occasional arch be- 
neath, left by a vault fretted with branches and leaves. It 
w^as the air of deep repose — the solitudes, that spoke of 
scenos and forests untouched by the hands of man — the 
reign of nature, in a word, that gave so much pure delight 
to one of his habits and turn of mind. 


CHAPTER III. 


Cnint', we j?'» Kill \cnison -* 

And jet it irks nu*, tin* |i(»or dappled t.iols,. — 
llein^ native butKlini'*<d tins des<‘it < itv. — 

ShnnUI,in then oun confines, with forked liead** 

Have then loimd haunches poied. SiiAKsi'EMir. 

Hrnnv Harry thought more of the beauties of Judith 
H utter than of those of the Climmerglass, and its aecorn- 
))anying scenery. As soon as he had tak(*n a sudieieiitly 
intimate survey of Floating Tom’s implements, therefore, 
he summoned Iiis eom]>anion to the canoe, tliat they might 
go down the lake in quest of the family. Iheviou« to t'ln- 
barking, however, Hurry carefully examined the whole of 
the northern end of the w'aler wdth an indiirerent ship’s 
glass, which formed part of 11 utter’s effects. In this 
scrutiny no part of the shore \vas ovirlooki‘d ; the bays 
and ])oints in jiarticular being subjected to a closer in- 
quiry than the rest of the wooded lioundary. 

’Tis as 1 thought,” said Hurry, la\ing aside the glass, 
‘^tlie old fellow is drifting about the south end this hue 
weather, and has left the castle to di fend itself. M’ell, 
now' w’C know that he is not up tliis-a-way, ’twill be Init 
a small matter to paddle down ; and hunt him up in liis 
hiding-place.’’ 

Does iMaster Hutter think it necessary to burrow' on 
this lake.^*’ imjuired Deerslaycr, a.s he follow'ed his com- 
panion into the canoe ; to my eye, it is such a solitude 
as one might ojien his wliole soul in, and fear no one to 
disarrange his thoughts or his worship.” 

“ You forget your friends the iMiiigos, and all the French 
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savages. Is there a spot on 'arth. Deers! ay er, to which 
them disquiet rogues don’t go? Where is the lake, or 
even the deer-lick, which the blackguards don’t find out ; 
and, having found out, don’t sooner or later discolour its 
water with blood ? ” 

“ 1 hear no good character of them, sartainly, friend 
Hurry, thougli I’ve never been called on as yet to meet 
them, or any other mortal on the war-path. 1 dare to say 
that such a lovely s})ot as this would not be likely to be 
overlooked by such })lunderers ; for, though I’ve not been 
in the way of (juarrelling with them tribes myself, the 
l)elawar(‘s give me such an accour)t of ’em, that I’ve pretty 
much set ’em down, in my own mind, as thorough mis- 
creants. ” 

“ You may do that with a safe conscience, or, for that 
matter, any other savage )Ou may happen to meet.’’ 

lleie Deerslayer protested, and, as they went paddling 
doun the lake, a hot discussion was maintaineti concerning 
the respective merits of the pale-faces and the red-skiiis. 
Hurry had all the prejudices and anti})athies of a white 
hunter Avho generally regards the Indian as a sort of 
natural conqietitor, and not unfrequently as a natural 
eiK'uiy. As a iriatter of course, he was loud, clanionms, 
dogmatical, and not \ery argumentative. Deerslayer, on 
the otijer liand, manifeste<l a very dfterent temper ; 
])roving, by the mo<leration of Ins language, the fairness of 
Ids views, and the simplicity of his distinctions, tliat he 
p()ss('ssed every disposition to hear leasoii, a strong innate 
desire to do justice, ainl an ingenuousiK’ss siiigularlv in- 
(iis])osed to have recourse to sophisms to maintain an 
argnineiit, or to defend a ])rejndiee. Still, he uas not 
aItog('ther free from the infiiienee of the latter feelii’g. 
’fills tyrant of tlie human mind, which luslies on its }>rcy, 
through a tlionsaiid avemie«, almost as soon as men he;:in 
to think and feel, and wliicli seldom relinquislies his iron 
sway until they cease to do either, had made some im- 
jin'ssion on even the jus^ propensitie'^ of tliis individual, 
who probably offered, in thc*se particulars, a fair sjieeimen 
of w hat absence fiom had example, the want of temptation 
to go wrong, and native good feeling can render youth. 
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Y ou will allow, Deerslayer, that a Mingo is more than 
half devil/’ cried Hurry, following up the discussion with 
an animation which touched closely on ferocity, thougli 
you want to over-persuade me that the Delaware tribe is 
pretty much made up of angels. Now, 1 gainsay that 
proposal consarning white men even. All white men are 
not faultless, and therefore all Indians be fiultless. 

And so your argument is out at the elbow in the start. 
But this is what I call reason. Here’s three colours on 
’arth ; white, black, and red. M^hite is the highest colour, 
and therefore the best man ; black comes next, and is put 
to live in the neighbourhood of the white man, as tolerable, 
and fit to be made use of ; and red comes last, which 
shows that those that made ’em never expected an Indian 
to be accounted as more than half human.” 

(rod made all three alike. Hurry.” 

Alike ! Do you call a nigger like a white man, or rne 
like an Indian ? ” 

You go off’ at half-cock, and don’t hear me out. (lod 
made us all, white, black, and red ; and no doubt had his 
own wise intentions in colouring us differently. Stdl, lie 
made us, in the main, much the same in feelin’s ; though 
I’ll not deny that he gave each race its gifts. A white 
man’s gifts are christianised, while a red-skin’s are more 
for the wilderness. Thus, it would be a great offence for 
a white man to scalp the dead ; whereas, it’s a signal varlue 
in an Indian. Then ag’in, a w'hite man cannot amhoosh 
women and children in w^ar, while a red-skin may. ”Jhs 
cruel work, Til allow ; but for them it’s lawful work ; 
while for 7/.v, it would be grievous work.” 

That depends on your iiiiiny. As for scalping or even 
skinning a savage, 1 look upon them pretty much the same 
as cutting off the ears of wolves for the bounly, or stri])- 
ping a bear of its hide. And then you’re out significantly, 
as to taking the poll of a red-skin in band, seeing that the 
very Colony has offered a bounty for the job ; all the same 
at it pays for w^olves’ cars and cr(j.ws’ heads.” 

Ay, and a bad business it is. Hurry. Kven tlie Indians 
themselves cry shame on it, seeing it’s ag’in a wliite man’s 
gifts. In a state of lawful warfare, such as we have lately 
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"ot into, it is a duty to keep down all compassionate 
feelin’s so far as life goes, ag’in either ; but when it comes 
to scal})s, it’s a very different matter/’ 

“ Just hearken to reason, if you please, Deerslayer, and 
tell me if the (-'olony can make an onlawful law ? Isn’t an 
cnlawfnl law more ag’in natur’ than scalpin’ a savage ? 
A law can no more be onlawful, than truth can he a lie/’ 

“ That reasonable ; but it lias a most oiireason- 

able bearing. Hurry. Laws don’t all come from the same 
(jiiartor. (lod has given us his’n, and some come from the 
(-'olony, and others come from the King and rarliament. 
When the Colony’s laws, or even the King’s laws, run 
ag’in the laws of Cod, they get to he onlawful, and ought 
not to be olx'jed. I hohl to a white man’s resjiecting white 
laws, so long as they do not cross the track of a la^v eomiii’ 
from a higher authority; and for a red-man to obey Ir's 
own red-skm usage's, under the same privilege, lint, ’tis 
useless talking, .'is each man will think for liiinself, and 
have his say agreeable to his thoughts. Let us keej) a good 
look out for your fiieiid. Floating 'Foin, lest we 2)as> him, 
as he lie's hidden under this bushy shore.” 

J>eerslayer Intel not named the horelers of tlie lake amiss. 
Aleiiig their wdiolc length, the smaller trees overhung die 
water with their biaiiclu's often di[)ping in tlie trans[)areiit 
element, ’fhe hanks were steep, even from the narrow 
stranel: and, as vegetation imariably struggles towards the 
light, the effect was precisely tliat at whicli the lover of 
the jiieturesque would have aimed, had the ordering of this 
glorious setting of forest lieeii submitted to his control. 
Till' points and bays, too, were siifiicientiy imineious to 
lender the outline broken and di\ersilied. As the canoe 
kept close along the western side of the lake, Avith a view, 
as Hurry luid explained to liis companion, of rcconiioiteriiig 
for enemies before he trusted liimself too openly in sight, 
the expectations of the tivo adienturcrs w'ere kept con- 
stantly on the stretch, as neither could foretell what the 
next turning of a j oiiit^niight reveal. Their progress Avas 
swift, the gigantic strength of Hurry enabling him to play 
with the light bark as if it had been a feather, while the 

D 
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skill of his companion almost equalised their usefulness, 
notwithstanding the disparity in natural means. 

Eachi time the canoe passed a point, Hurry turned a 
look behind him, expecting to see the ark ” anchored, or 
beached in the bay. He was fated to be disajipointed, 
however, and they had got within a mile of the southern 
end of the lake, or a distance of full two leagues from tlie 
castle,” which was now hidden from view hy half a 
dozen intervening projections of the land, Avlien he sud- 
denly ceased paddling, as if uncertain in what direction 
next to steer. 

It is possible that the old chap has dropped into the 
river,” said Hurry, after looking carefully along the wdiole 
of the eastern shore, which was about a mile distant, and 
open to his scrutiny for more than half its length ; “ for 
he has taken to tra])ping considerable of late, and, barring 
flood- wood, he might drop down it a mile or so ; though 
he would have a most scratching time in getting back 
again.” 

Where is this outlet? ” asked Deerslayer ; “ I see no 
opening in the banks, or the trees, that looks as if it would 
let a river like the Susqiiehannah run through it,” 

Ay, Deerslayer, rivers are like human mortals ; liaving 
small beginnings, and ending with broad shoulders and 
wide mouths. You don’t see the outlet, because it jiasses 
atween high, steep banks ; and tlie ])ines, and hemlocks, 
and bass-woods hang over it, as a roof hangs over a house. 
If old Tom is not in the ‘ Hat’s Cove,’ he must lia\e 
burrowed iu the river: well look for him first in the Cove, 
and then we’ll cross to the outlet.” 

As they proceeded, Hurry explained that there was a 
shallow bay, formed by a long, low jioint, which had gotten 
the name of the “ Rat’s Cove,” from its being a favourite 
haunt of the musk-rat ; and which offered so complete a 
covc'r for the ark,” that its owner was fond of lying in it 
whenever he found it convenient. 

As a man never know’s wdio jnay he his visiters, in 
this part of the country,” continued Hurry, it’s a great 
advantage to get a good look at ’em before they come too 
near. Now it’s war, such caution is more than commonly 
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useful, since a Canadian or a Mingo might get into his hut 
afore he invited ’em. But Hutter is a first-rate lo^-outer, 
and can pretty much scent danger, as a hound s®its the 
deer.” 

“ I sliould tliink the castle so open, that it would be 
sartain to draw inimies, if any happened to find the lake ; 
a thing onlikely enough, I will allow, as it’s off the trail 
of the forts and settlements.” 

A\'hy. Deerslayer, I’ve got to believe that a man meets 
with inimies easier than he meets with fr’inds. It’s skear- 
fiil to think for how many causes one gets to be your 
iniiny, and for how few your fr’ind. Some take up the 
hatcliet because you don’t think just as they think ; other 
some because you run ahead of ’em in the same idees ; and 
I once know’d a vagabond that quarrelled with a fri’nd 
because he didn’t think him handsome Now, you’re no 
monument in tlu' way of beauty yourself, Deerslayer, and 
yet you -wouldn’t be so onreasonahle as to become my iniiny 
for just saying so.’’ 

T’m as the Lord made me ; and 1 wish to he accounted 
no better, nor any v/orse. Good looks I may not have; 
that is to say, to a degree that the light-minded and vain 
crave ; hut I hope I’m not altogetlicr without some ricom- 
meiul in the way of good conduct. There’s few nobler 
looking men to be seen than yourself, Hurry ; and 1 knoAV 
that 1 am not to expect any to turn their eyes on me, 
when such a one as )ou Ciui he gazed on.” 

Here Hurry hur^t into a fit of loud laughter; for, 
while he was too reckless to care much about his own 
manifest i)hysical supeiiority, he was well aware of it, and 
was apt to tliink coiTij)laceiitly on the subject, whenever 
it hap])ened to cross his mind. 

“ No, no, Deerslayer, you’re no lieauty, as you will own 
yourself, if you’ll look over the side of tile canoe,” he cried: 
“ Jude will say thut to your face, if you start Iier, for a 
]>arter tongue isn’t to he found in any gal’s head, in or out 
of the settlements, if yo« jirovoke lier to use it. My advice 
to you is never to aggravate Judith ; tliough you may tell 
atiy thing to Hetty, and she’ll take it as meek as a Iamb. 

1 ) 2 
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No, Jude will be just as like as not to tell you her opinion 
consarning your looks.” 

‘‘ At® if she does, Hurry, slie will tell me no more than 
you have said already.” 

You’re not thick’ning up about a small remark, 1 
hope, Deerslayer, when no harm is meant. You are 
a beauty, as you must know, and why shouldn’t fri’nds 
tell eaelj other tliese little trifles? If yon iras handsome, 
Vd l)e one of the first to tell you of it. Now, if dude was 
to tell me that I’m as ugly as a sinner, I’d take it as a sort 
of obligation, and try not to believe her.” 

“ It's easy for them that natur’ has favoured to jest about 
such matters. Hurry, though it is sometimes hard for others. 
I’ll not deny that I often wash I’d been created more comely 
to the eye ; but then I get the feeling under by remendjer- 
ing how much better ofi’ I am, in a great many res])ects, 
than some lellow-mortals. I might have been born lame, 
and onfit, even for a squirrel hunt: or, blind, whicli would 
have made me a burden on myself, as well as on my 
fri'ntls ; or, without healing, which would have totally 
umjualified me for ever campaigning, or scouting, -which I 
look forvrard to, as part of a man’s duty in troublesome 
times. It’s not ])leasanl, 1 will alknv, to see them that’s 
more comely, and more sought after, and honoured tliati 
youiself ; but it may all be borne, if a man don't mistake 
bis gifts ;md bis obligations.” 

Hurry in the main wms a good-hcaited, as well as good- 
natured fellow, and the self-abasement of bis e()mi)anioii 
eom}>lete]y got the better of the passing feeling of jiersonal 
vanity. He regretted tlie allusion be bad made to the 
other’s appearance, and endeavoured to exju'ess much, 
tliougli it was done in the uncouth manner wdiicli belonged 
to the habits and opinions of the frontier. 

I meant no harm, Deerslayer,” he .inswercd, in a de- 
precating maimer, “ and Iiope you'll forgc't what I’ve said. 
If you’re not downriglit handsome, you’ve a sartin look 
that says plainer than any words,# that all’s right within. 
’Jiieii you set no valie by looks, and will the sooner forgive 
any little slight to your appearance. I will not say that 
Jude will greatly i dmirc you, for that might raise hopes 
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that would only breed disapp’intment ; but there’s Hetty, 
now, would be just as likely to find satistactiou in looking 
at i/otf, as in looking at any other man. Thtai yo»’re alto- 
gether too grave and considerate-like, to care lYuich about 
dudith ; for, though the gal h- oncornmon, she is so general 
in her admiration, that a man need not be exalted, because 
she happens to smile. I sometimes tliink the hussy loves 
herself better than she does any thing else breathin’ !” 

“ I never yet know’d even a Delaware,” answered Deer- 
slayer, “ of whom you might not say that much. Hut here 
is the end of the long p’int you mentioned, and tlie ‘ Hat’s 
('ove’ can’t be far off.” 

This point, instead of thrusting itself forward like all the 
others, ran in a line with the main shore of the lake, which 
here swept within it in a deep and retired bay, circling 
round south again at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
and crosse<l the valley, forming th(‘ southern termination 
of the water. In this hay Hurry felt almost certain of find- 
ing the ark, since, anclmred behind tin' trees that covenvl 
the narrow strij) of the point, it might have l.'iin concealed 
from prying eyes an entire summer. So comjYlete, indeed, 
was the cover, that a boat hauled close to the beach, within 
the ])omt, and near the bottom of the bay, could by possi- 
bility be seen from only one direction ; and that was fiom 
a densely- wooded shore, wdthiii tlie sweep of the water, 
where strangers -would he little apt to go. 

iVIarch, however, proved a false pro])het. The canoe 
com]vletely doubled the point, so as to enable the two 
travellers to command a view of the whoU' cov(‘, or hay, for 
it was more properly the last, and no object, hut tliose 
wdiich nature had placed there, became visible. ’Fhe placid 
water swept lound in a graceful curve, tlie rushes bent 
gently towards its surface, and the trt'cs overluing it as 
usual ; hut all lay in the soothing and sublime solitude of a 
wilderness. The scene was such as a poet or an artist 
would have delighted in, but it liad no charm for Hurry 
Harry, who was buriiyig with impatience to get a sight of 
his light-minded beauty. 

The motion of the canoe had been attended with little 
or no noise, the frontier-men habitually getting accustomed 
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to caution in most of tlicir movements, and it now lay on 
the glassy water appearing to float in air, partaking of the 
breathing stillness which seemed to pervade the entire 
scene. At this instant a dry stick was lieard cracking on 
the narrow strip of land, that concealed the hay from the 
open lake, lloth the adventurers started, and each extended 
a hand towaids his rifle, the weapon never being out of 
reach of the arm. 

"Twas too heavy for any light crealurV’ whispered 
Hurry, and it sounded like the tread of a man 

Not so — not so,*" returned Deerslayer ; ’twas, as 
you say, too heavy for one, but it was too light for the 
other. Put your paddle in the w'ater, and send the caiioc' 
ill to that log ; I’ll land, and cut off the creatur’s letreat 
up the p’int, he it a Mingo, or he it only a musk rat.” 

As Hurry complied, Deerslayer was soon on the shore, 
advancing into the thicket with a moccasin’d foot, and a 
caution that prevented the least noise. In a minute he was 
in the centre of the narrow strip of land, and moving slowly 
down towards its end, the hushes rendering extreme watch- 
fulness necessary. Just as he reached the centre of the 
thicket, the dried twigs cracked again, and the noise was 
repeated, at short intervals, as if some creature having life 
walked slowly towards the point. Hurry heard these 
sounds also, and, pushing the canoe off‘ into the hay, he 
seized his rifle to watch the result. A breathless minute 
succeeded, after which a noble buck walked out of the 
thicket, proceeded with a stately step to the sandy ex- 
tremity of the ])oint, and began to slake his thirst from the 
water of the lake. Hurry hesitated an instant ; then rais- 
ing his rifle hastily to his shoulder, he took sight and fired. 
The effect of this sudden interruption of the solemn still- 
ness of such a scene was not its least striking peculiarity. 
TJie report of the weapon had the usual shar]), short sound 
of the rifle ; but, when a few moments of silence hud suc- 
ceeded the sudden crack, during which the noise was float- 
ing ill air across the water, it re^jiched the rocks of the 
opposite mountain, where the vibrations accumulated, and 
were rolled from cavity to cavity for miles along the hills, 
seeming to awaken the sleeping thunders of the woods. 
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The buck merely shook his head at the report of tlie rifle, 
and tile whistling of the bullet, for never befoie had he 
come in contact with man ; but the echoes of the hills 
awakened his distrust, and, leaping forward, witli his four 
legs drawn under his body, he fell at once into deep water, 
and began to swim towards the foot of the lake-. Hurry 
shouted, and dashed forward in chase, and for one or tw'o 
minutes the water foamed around the pursuer and the pur- 
sued. 'fhe former was dashing past the point, when 
Deerslayer appeared on the sand, and signed to him to re- 
turn. 

“ "Twas inconsiderate to pull a trigger afore we had 
reconn’itred the shore, and made sartain that no inimies 
harboured near it,” said the latter, as his companion slowly 
and reluctantly complied. This much I have I’amod 
from the Delawares, in the way of schooling and trailitions, 
e\en though I’ve never yet been on a war-path. And, 
moreover, venison can hardly be called in season now, and 
we do not want for food. They call me Deernlayer, I’ll 
own ; and perhaps I desarve the name, in the w^ay of un- 
derstandjiig the creatur’s habits, as well as for sartainty in 
the aim ; but they can’t accuse me of killing an animal 
when there is no occasion for the meat, or the skin. 1 
may be a slayer, it’s true, but I’m no slaughterer.’’ 

’’ihvas an «awful mistake to miss tliat buck!” ex- 
claimed Hurry, dofting his cap and running his fingers 
through his handsome but matted curls, as if he would 
loosen his tangled ideas by the process ; I’ve not done 
so onhandy a thing since I was fifteen.” 

Never lament it ; the creatur’s death could have done 
neither of us any good, and might have done us harm. 
Them echoes are more awful, in my ears, than your mis- 
take, Hurry ; for they sound like the voice of natur’ calling 
out ag’in a wasteful and onthinking action.” 

You’ll hear plenty of such calls, if you tarry long in 
this quarter of the world, lad,” returned the other laugh- 
ing. 'rile echoes repeat juetty much all that is said or 
done on the (lliinmcrglass, in this calm summer weather. 
If a paddle falls, you liear of it, sometimes ag’in and ag’in ; 
as if the hills were mocking your clumsiness ; and a laugh 
D 4 
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or a whistle comes out of them pines, wlien they’re in the 
humour to speak, in a way to make you believe they can 
rally convarse.’* 

So much the more rea'^'on for being prudent and silent. 
1 do not think the inimy can have found their way into 
these hills yet, for 1 don*t know what they are to gain by 
it ; hut all the Delawares tell me, that as courage is a 
warrior’s first vartue, so is prudence his second. One such 
call from the mountains is enough to let a wdiolc tribe into 
the seciet of our arrival.*’ 

Jf it do(‘s no other good, it will warn old Tom to put 
the pot over, and let him know visiters are at hand, ('ome, 
lad ; get into the canoe, and we will hunt the ark up while 
there is yet day.” 

Deerslayer comjilied, and the canoe* left the spot. Its 
hi'.' d was turned diagonally across the lake, pointing to- 
wards tile south-eastern curvature of the sheet. In that 
diieclion, the distance to the shoie, or to the termination of 
the l.dve, on the eour.se the tw'o were now^ steering, was not 
quite a niiie, and their progress being always swift, it was 
fast lessening under the skilful but easy swt'cps of the pad- 
dles. When about li.ilf-w’ay across, a slight noise <!ie\v the 
eyes of the men towards the nearest land, and ihev saw 
that the buck w as just emerging from the lake, and waidiiig 
towards the heaeh. In a minute the noble animal shook 
the water from his flanks, gazed iqiw'ard at the covc'iing 
of trees, and, bounding against tlic hank, plunged into the 
forest. 

“ 'I’liat creatur’ goes off with gratitude in his Iteart,” 
said Deerslayer, “ for iiatur tells him he has e.-.eaped a 
great danger. You ought to have some of the same ieelin’s, 
JIurry, to think your eye wasn’t truer — that yoiir hand 
was oiisteady, Avlieii no good could come of a shot that was 
intended onmcaningly, rather than in reason.” 

‘‘ I deny the eye and the hand,” cried March, with some 
heat. You’ve got a little character down among the 
Delawares there, for quickness and ^artainty at a dt-er ; but 
I should like to see you behind one of them pines, and a 
fnll-painted Mingo behind another, each with a cock’d 
rifle, and a-striving for the chance 1 Them’s the situations, 
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Xaibaiiicl, to try tlio siglit and tlic hand, lor they begin 
with trying the narves. J never loolvUj)on killing a crea- 
tur' as an explite ; but killing a savage is. The time Avill 
come to try your hand, now we've got to blows ag’in, and 
we shall soon know what a vcn’son re})itation can do in 
the held. 1 deny that cither hand or ey(‘ was onsteady ; it 
was all a miscalculation of the buck, which stood still when 
he ought to have kept in motion, and so I shot ahead of 
him.’ 

Have it your own way, Hurry ; all T contend for is, 
tliat it’s lucky. I dare say I shall not pull upon a human 
mortal as steadily, or wdth as light a heart, as I pull upon 
a dc'er.” 

“ Who’s talking of mortals, or of human beings at all, 
Heerslay{‘r ? 1 put the m.atter to you on the sii{)positi(;n 

of an Indian. 1 dare say any man would Inive lus feidm’s 
when it got to be life or death, ag’in another hinnaii 
mortal ; hut there would be no sueli scru])les in regard to 
.111 ludiMii : nothing hut the chance of his hitting )«n, or 
the chance of you hitting him.” 

I look u])on llie red men to he quite as Iminan as we 
are om selves, Huriy. Tliey have theii gifts, and their teli- 
gion, it’s true ; hut that makes no ditieience in the end, 
wlieu each \m11 he judged according to his deeds, and lun 
according lu his skin.” 

That’s downright missionary, and will hnd little 
fa\(nir up in tliis part of the country, nhere llie Moravians 
don’t congregate. Now, skin makes the man. 'rins is 
reason ; else how are people to judge of each other, d’he 
skin is put on ovit ail, in order that when a ereatiir’ or a 
mortal is fairly seen, you may know at once what to make 
of him. ’^'ou know a bear from a hog by his skin, and a 
grey sijuirrel from a black.” 

“ 'frue, Hurry,” said the other looking back and 
smiling, nevertheless, they are both squirrels.” 

‘^AVho denies it.^ But you'll not say tliat a red man 
and a white man arc bpth Indians ? ” 

“ No ; but I do say they are both men. ]\Ien of dif- 
ferent races and colours, and having different gifts and 
traditions, but, in the main, with tlie same natur’. Both 
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have souls ; and both will be held accountable for their 
deeds in this life/' 

Hurry was one of those theorists who believed in the 
inferiority of all the human race who were not white. His 
conscience accused him of sundry lawless acts aj^ainst the 
Indians^ and he had found it an exceedingly easy inode of 
quieting it^ by putting the whole family of red men, in- 
continently, without the category of human rights. No- 
thing angered him sooner, than to deny his proposition, 
more especially if the denial w’erc accompanied by a show 
of plausible argument. 

“ You’re a boy, Deerslayer, misled and misconsaited by 
Dehnvare arts and missionary ignorance," he exclaimed, 
W'ith his usual indifference to the forms of sjjeech, wlien ex- 
cited. “ J7i// may account yourself as a red-skin’s brother, 
but 7 hold ’em all to Ix' animals ; with nothing human 
about ’em but cunning. That they have. I’ll allow ; but 
so has a fox, or even a bear. I'm older than you, and have 
lived longer in the woods — or, for that matter, have lived 
always there, and am not to be told what an Indian is, or 
what he is not. If you wish to lx? considered a savage, 
you’ve only to say so, and I'll name you as sucli to Judith 
and the old man, and then we ll see how you'll like your 
welcome.” 

Here Hurry's imagination did his temper some service, 
since by conjuring np the reception his senii-aijuatic ac- 
quaintance w'ould be likely to bestow on one thus intro- 
duced, he burst into a hearty tit of laugliter. Deerslayer 
too well knew the uselessness of attem])ting to convince 
such a being of any thing against his prejudices to feel a 
desire to attempt the task ; and he was not sorry that the 
approach of the canoe to the south-eastern curve of the 
lake gave a new direction to his ideas. 'Fhey were now, 
indeed, quite near the place that March had pointed out 
for the position of the outlet, and both began to look for 
it with a curiosity which was increased by the expectation 
of finding tlie ark. 

It may strike the reader as a little singular, that the 
place where a stream of any size passed through banks 
tvhich had an elevation of some twenty feet, should be a 
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matter of doubt with men who could not now have been 
more than two hundred yards distant from the precise 
spot. It will be recollected, however, that the trees and 
bushes here, as elsewhere, fairly overhung the water, 
making such a fringe to the lake, as to conceal any little 
variations from its general outline. 

“ iVe not been down at this end of the lake these two 
summers,"' said Hurry, standing up in the canoe, the better 
to look about him. Ay, there's the rock, showing its 
chin above the water, and 1 know that the river begins in 
its neighbourhood.” 

The men now plied the paddles again, and they were 
pri'sently within a few yards of the rock, floating towards 
it, though their edbrts were suspended. 'Fhis rock was 
not large, being merely some five or six feet high, only 
half of which elevation rose above the lake. The incessant 
washing of the w^ater for centuries had so rounded its 
smnmit, that it resembled a large bee-hive iti shape, its 
form being more than usually regular and even. Hurry 
remarked, as they floated slowly past, that this rock was 
well known to ail the Indians in that part of the country, 
and tliat they were in tlie i)ractice of using it as a mark, 
to designate the place of meeting, when separated by their 
hunts and marches. 

“ And here is the river, Decrslayer,” he continued, 
“ though so sliut in by trees and bushes as to look more 
like an aiid-bush, than the outlet of such a sheet as the 
^ilimmerglass.” 

Hurry had not badly described the place, which did 
truly seem to be a stream lying in ambush. The high 
hanks might have been a hundred feet asunder ; but, on 
the western side, a small bit of low land extended so far 
forward, as to diminish the breadth of the stream to half 
that width. As the busiies hung in the water beneath, 
and pines that had the stature of church-steeples rose in 
tall columns above, all inclining towards the light, until 
their branches intermin|!;led, the eye, at a little distance, 
could not easily detect any opening in the shore, to mark 
the egress of the water. In the forest above, no traces of 
this outlet were to be seen from the lake, the whole pre- 
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sentinf? the same connected, and seemingly intenninalde, 
carpet of leaves. As the canoe slowly advanced, sucked in 
by the current, it entered l)cneath an arch of trees, throiigli 
which the light from the heavens struggled by casual open- 
ings, faintly relieving the gloom beneath. 

“ This is a natural and-bush,” half whispered Hurry, 
as if lie felt that the place was devoted to secrecy and 
W'atch fulness; ‘^depend on it, old I'em has burrowed with 
the ark somewhere in this cpiarter. We will drop down 
with the current a short distance, and ferret him out.” 

‘‘ This seems no place for a vessel of any size,’’ re- 
turned the other ; ^4t a])pears to me that we shall have 
hardly room enough for the canoe.*' 

Hurry laughed at tliis suggestion, and, as it soon a])- 
peared, with reason ; for the fringe of hushes immediately 
on tile shore of the lake was no sooner passed, than tlie ad- 
venturers found themselves in a narrow stream of a sufficient 
depth of limpid water, with a strong current, and a canopy 
of leaves, upheld by arches composed oi‘ tlie limbs of hoary 
trees. lUishes lined the shores, as usual, hut they left 
sufficient sjiace between them to admit the jiassage of any 
thing that did not exceed twenty feet in width, and to 
allow of a perspective ahead of eight or ten limes that 
distance. 

Neither of our tw'O adventurers used his paddle, except 
to kee[) the light bark in the ci*ntre of the current, hut 
both watched each turning of the stream, of whicli there 
were two or three within the first hundred yards, with 
jealous vigilance. Turn after turn, however, was passed, 
and the canoe had dropped down with tlie current some 
little distance, when Hurry caught a hush, and arrested its 
movement, so suddenly and silently, as to denote some 
unusual motive for the act. Deerslayer laid his hand on 
the stock of Ids rifle us soon as he noted this proceeding ; 
but it was quite as much with a hunter’s habit, as from 
any feeling of alarm. 

“ There the old fellow is !” whispered Hurry, pointing 
with a finger, and laughing heartily, though he carefully 
avoided making a noise, ratting it away, just as 1 sup- 
posed ; up to his knees in the mud and water, looking to 
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the traps and the bait. But, for the life of me, 1 can see 
iiotliing of the ark ; thoug;h I’ll bet every skin 1 take this 
season, dude isn’t trusting her pretty little feet in the 
neighbourhood of that black mud. The gal’s more likely 
to i)e braiding her hair by the side of some spring, where 
she can see her own good looks, and collect scornful leel- 
ings ag’in ns men.” 

You over-judge young women ; yes, you do, lluny 
— who as often hetliink them of their failings as they do 
of tlieir perfections. I dare to say, tliis .Judith, now, is 
no such admirer of lierself, and no such scorner of our 
sex, as }ou seem to think ; and that she is quite as likely 
to be sarving her father in the house, wherever that may 
he, as lie is to be sarving her among the traps.” 

“ It’s a jileasure to hear truth from a man’s tongue, if 
it he only once in a giiTs life,” cried a pleasant, lich, and 
yet soft iemali* voice, so near the canoe, as to make both 
the listeners start. As for you, Master Hurry, fair 
words are so a’pt to choak you, that 1 no longer expect to 
hear them from your mouth ; the last you uttered sticking 
in yonr throat, and coining near to death. But I’m glad 
to sec you keep better society than formerly, and that they 
who know liow to esteem and treat women, are not 
ashamed to journey in your company.” 

As tliis uas said, a singularly handsome and youthful 
{'emale face was thiust tlirough an opening in (he leaves 
Avithin reach of 1 )eerslayer’s paildle. Its OAvuer smiled 
graciously on the young man ; and the frown that she 
cast on Hurry, though simulated and pettish, had the 
eli'ect to render her beauty more striking by exhibiting tlie 
play of an expressive but capricious countenance ; one tiiat 
seemed to change fioin the soft to the severe, the mirthful 
to the reproving, Avith facility and indifference. 

A second look explained the nature of the surprise. 
ruAvittingly, the men had dropjied alongside of the ark, 
AS Inch had been juirposely conc(‘aled in hushes, cut and 
arranged for the ])urpos« ; and .Judith Hutter had merely 
}»ushed aside the leaves that lay iK'fore a AviiuloAV in order 
to show her face, and speak to them. 
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And that timid fawn starts not with fear. 

When I ste.il to lior secret bowt'r. 

And that young May violet to m<* is dear, 

And I visit the silent stieainlet near, 

■J'o look on the lovely flower. Bryant, 

The ark, as the floating habitation of the Hutiers was 
generally called, was a very simple contrivance. A large 
flat, or scow, composed the buoyant part of the vessel ; 
and in its centre, occupying the whole of its breadth, and 
about two thirds of its length, stood a low fabric, re- 
sembling the castle in construction, though made of 
materials so light as barely to be bullet-proof. As the 
sides of the scow were a little higher than usual, and the 
interior of the cabin had no more elevation than was 
necessary for comfort, this unusual addition had neither a 
very clumsy, nor a very obtrusive appearance. It was, in 
short, little more than a modern canal-boat, tliougb more 
rudely constructed, of greater breadth than common, anti 
bearing about it the signs of the wilderness in its hark- 
covered posts and roof. The scow, liowever, had heen 
put together with some skill, being comparatively light for 
its strength, and sufficiently manageable. 'Phe cabin was 
divided into two apartments, one of whicli served for a 
parlour, and the sleeping-room of the father, and the oilier 
was approjiriaied to the uses of the daughters. A very 
simple arrangement sufficed for the kitchen, which was in 
one end of the scow, and removed from the cabin, standing 
in the open air ; the ark being altogether a summer habita- 
tion. 

The ^^and-busb,” as Hurry in his ignorance of English 
termed it, is <juite as easily explained. In many parts of 
the lake and river, where the banks were steep and high, 
the smaller trees and larger hushes, as has been already 
mentioned, fairly overhung the stream, their branches not 
unfrequently dipping into the water. Jn some instances 
they grew out in nearly horizontal lines, for thirty or forty 
feet. The water being uniformly deepest near the shores 
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where the hanks were highest, and the nearest to a per- 
pendicular, H utter had found no difficulty in letting the 
ark drop under one of these covers, where it had been 
anchored with a view to conceal its position ; security re- 
quiring some such precautions in his view of the ca^^e. 
Once heneath the trees and bushes, a few stones fastened 
to the ends of the branches liad caused them to bend suffi- 
ciently to dip into the river ; and a few severed bushes, 
properly disposed, did the rest. The reader has seen that 
this cover was so complete, as to deceive two men accus- 
tomed to the woods, and who were actually in search of 
those it concealed : a circumstance that will he easily 
understood by those who arc familiar wdth the matted and 
wild luxuriance of a virgin American forest, more especially 
in a rich soil. 

The <liscovery of the ark produced very different effects 
on our two adventurers. As soon as the canoe could be 
got round to the proper opening, Hurry leaped on board, 
and in a minute was closely engaged in a gay, and a sort 
of recriminating discourse vrith Judith, apparently forget- 
ful of the existence of all the rest of the ^vorld. Not so 
■with Deerslayer. He entered the ark with a slow, cautious 
step, examining every arrangement of the cover uith 
curious and scrutinising eyes. It is true, he cast one 
admiring glance at Judith, wdiieh w'as extorted by her 
brilliant and singular beauty ; hut even this could detain 
liiiii but a single instant from the indulgence of his interest 
ill H utter’s contrivances. Step by step did he look into 
the constnietion of the singular abode, investigate its 
fastenings and strength, ascertain its means of defence, and 
make every inquiry that would he likely to occur to one 
whose thoughts dw'clt principally on such exjiedients. 
Nor was the cover neglected. Of this he examined the 
whole minutely, his commendation escaping him more 
than once, in audible comments. Frontier usages admit- 
ting of this famdiarity, he juissed through the rooms as lie 
had pn'viously done at the castle, and opening a door, 
issued into the end of the scow opposite to that where he 
had left Hurry and Judith. Here he found the otlier 
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sister, employed on some coarse needle-work, seated be- 
neath the leafy canopy of the cover. 

As Deerslayer’s examination was by this time ended, he 
dropped the butt of his rifle, and leaninp; on the barrel 
with both hands, he turned towards the girl wdth an in- 
terest the singular beauty of her sister had not aAvakened. 
I4c Ii.'kI gathered from Hurry’s remarks that Hetty was 
considered to have less intellect than ordinarily falls to the 
share of human beings ; and his education among Indians 
had taught him to treat those who were thus afllicted ])y 
Providence with more than common tenderness. Nor was 
there any thing in Hetty Hutter’s aj)pearanee, as so often 
bap])ens, to weaken the interest her situati(>n exeit(‘d. Ati 
idiot she could not properly be termed, her mind l^eing 
just enough eiifeebletl to lose most of those traits that are 
connected with the more artful qualities, and tt) retain its 
ingenuousness and love of truth. It had oflen been re- 
inarketl of this girl, by the few who had seen her, and 
who j)ossessed suflicient knowledge to discriminate, that 
her [lerception of tlte right seemed almost intuitive, while 
her aversion to the wrong formed so distinctive a featuri' 
of her mind, as to surround her with an atmos]>here of 
pure morality ; i;eculiaiitics that are not imfreipient vvitli 
persons who are termed feeble-minded ; as if (iod Inul 
forbidden the evil s])irils to invade a piecinct so defence- 
less, wiih the benign puiqjose of extending a direct jiro- 
tection to those who liad been left without the usual aids 
of humanity. Her person, too, was agreeahlo, liaving a 
strong resemblance to that of lier .'lister, of wliieii it was a 
subdued and humble co'py. If it had none ol’ tlie hiilliancy 
of tfudith’s, the calm, qui«*t, almost holy expression of her 
meek countenance, seldom failed to win on the oliserver ; 
and few noted it long who did not begin to feel a deep and 
lasting interest in the girl. She had no colour, in com- 
mon, nor was her siinjde mind a])t to present images that 
caused her cheek to brighten ; though she retained a 
modesty so innate, that it almost raised her to the unsus- 
]>ecting juirity of a being su])erior to human infirmities. 
Guileless, innocent, and without distrust, equally by nature 
and from her mode of life. Providence had, nevertheless. 
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shielded her from liarm by a halo of moral lip^ht^ as it is 
said, “ to temper the wind to the shorn lamb/' 

“ You are Heity I hitter,” said Deerslayer, in the way 
one puts a question unconsciously to himself, assumins: a 
kindness of tone and manner singularly adapted to win the 
confidence of her he addressed. “ Harry Hurry has told 
me of you, and I know you must he the child.’* 

Yes, Tin Hetty Hutter,” returned the girl, in a low, 
sweet voice, which nature, aided by some education, had 
preserved from vulgarity of tone and utterance; ‘M'm 
Hetty; Judith Hatter’s sister, and Tliomas Hatter’s 
youngest daughter.” 

“ You pass most of your life on the lake, Hetty.” 
^^%’ertainly. Mother is dead ; father is gone a-trap})ing, 
and Judith and I stay at home. What’s ifitur name?” 

Tliat’s a (juestioii more easily a^ked than it is answered, 
young w'oman ; seeing that I’m so young, and yet have 
borne more names than some of the gieatt'st chiefs in all 
America.” 

“ lUit you’ve gut a name — you don’t' tlirow away one 
name before you come honestly by another ? ” 

‘‘ I hope not, gal — 1 hope not. My names have come 
nat'rally ; and 1 su))pose the one 1 bear now^ wdll be of no 
great lasting, since tlie Delaivares seldom settle on a man’s 
ra’al title, until suc!i time as he has an ojiporUinity of 
showing his true natur’ in the council, or on the war-patli ; 
whieli has never behanpeiied me ; seeing, firstly, beeause 
I’m not born a red-skin, and have no right to sit in their 
councillings, and am much too humble to be called on for 
opinions from the great of iny ow'ii colour ; and, secondly, 
because this is the first war that has befallen in rny time, 
and no iniiiiy has yet inroaded far enough into the Colony, 
to he reached by an arm even longer than mine.” 

'J'ell me your names,” added Hetty, looking up at him 
artlessly, “ and, may he. I’ll tell you your character.” 

‘‘ ’riicre is some trutli in that, J’Jl not deny, though it 
often fails. Men are di^ceived in other men's characters, 
and fieipieiitly give ’em names they by no means desarve. 

1 i)Ut no great dejiciidence, therefore, on names.” 

Tell me nil your names,” lepealed the girl, earnestly, 
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for she did attach importance to a name ; I want t< 
know what to think of you/" 

Well^ sartain ; l"ve no objection^ and you shall hea] 
them all. In the first place, then, Tni Christian, anci 
white-born, like yourself, and iny parents had a name 
that came down from father to son, as is a part of their 
gifts. My father was called Jiumppo ; and 1 was named 
after him, of course, the given name being Natlianiel, or 
Natty, as most people saw fit to tarm it."" 

“ Yes, yes; Natty and Hetty,"’ interrupted the girl 
quickly, looking up from her work again wdth a smile ; 

you are Natty, and I’m Hetty — though you areBuinppo, 
and I’m Hutter. Bumppo isn’t as pretty as llutter, 
is it ? *" ♦ 

M’^hy, that’s as people fmcy. I did not go by this 
name, howsever, very long ; for the Delawares soon I’ound 
out, or thought they found out, that 1 was not given to 
lying, and they calknl me, firstly, Straight- tongue.’" 

That’s a (jood name,"" interrupted Hetty, earnestly, 
and in a positive manner ; don't tell me there’s no virtue 
ill names ! "" 

I do not say that, for perhaps 1 desarved to be so 
called, lies being no favourites with me as they are with 
some. After a while they found out that I was quick of 
foot, and then they called me ' The Pigeon;" which, you 
know, has a swift wing, and flies in a direct line.” 

That w’asa prvttif wdxne,'" exclaimed Hetty ; ^‘jngeons 
are pretty birds.” 

Most things which God has created are pretty in their 
way, my good gal, though they become deformed by man- 
kind, so as to change their iiatur’s, as well as their ap- 
pearance. From carrying messages and striking blind 
trails, I got at last to following the hunters, wdien it was 
thought 1 was quicker and surer at finding the game than 
most lads, and then they called me the ‘ Lap-ear ; ’ as, they . 
said, I partook of the sagacity of a hound.” 

“ That’s not so pretty,"" answered Hetty ; 1 hope you 

didn’t keep that name long."" 

Not after I was rich enough to buy a rifle,’" returned 
the other, betraying a little pride through his usually quiet 
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and subdued manner ; then it was seen 1 could keep a 
wigwam in ven'son ; and in time I got the name of ‘ Deer- 
slayer/ which is that I now bear ; homely as some will 
think it, wlio set more vaJie on the scalp of a fellow-morlal;, 
than on the horns of a buck.” 

AV^ell, Deerslayer, Tin not one of them,” answered 
Hetty, simply : Judith likes soldiers and fiary coats, and 
line feathers ; but they’re all naught to me. She says the 
officers are great, and guy, and of soft speech ; but they 
make me shudder, for their business is to kill their fellow- 
creatures. I like your calling better ; and your last name 
is a very good one — better than Natty Buinpjio.” 

This is nat’ral in one of your turn of mind, Hetty, 
and much as 1 should have expected. They tell me your 
sister is handsome — oncoinmoii, for a mortal ; and beauty 
is apt to seek admiration.” 

‘‘ Did you never see Judith? ” demanded the girl with 
quick earnestness ; if you never have, go at once, and 
look at her. Even Hurry Harry isn’t more pleasant to 
look at ; though ,vhr is a woman, and he is a man.” 

Deer.slaycr regarded the girl for a moment with concern. 
Her ]>ale face had flushed a little, and her eye, usually so 
mild and serene, brightened as she spoke in the way to 
betray the inward impulses. 

Ay, Hurry Harry,” he muttered to himself, as he 
walked througli the cabin towards the otlier end of the 
boat ; this comes of good looks, if a light tongue has had 
no consarn in it. It's easy to see which way that poor 
creatur’s fcelin’s arc leaniii’, whatever may be the case 
with your Jude’s.” 

But an interruption was put to the gallantry of Hiirrv, 
the coquetry of his mistress, the thoughts of Deerslayer, 
and the gentle feelings of Hetty, by the sudden ap]>earance 
of the canoe of the ark's owner in the narrow opening 
among the bushes, which served as a sort of moat to his 
])ositioii. It would seem that llutter, or Floating Tom, 
as he was familiarly galled by all the hunters who knew 
his habits, recognised the canoe of Hurry, for he expressed 
no surjirise at finding him in the scow. On the contrary, 
liis reception was such as to denote not only gratification. 
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but pleasure, mingled with a little msappointment at his 
not having made liis appearance som^days sooner. 

I look’d for y(Ju last week/’ ^said he, in a half-grum- 
bling, half- welcoming manner ;• '^'and was disa])pointed 
uncommonly that you didn’t arrive. There came a runner 
through, to warn all the trappers and hunters that the 
C’olony and the Canadas were again in trouble ; and 1 felt 
lonesome, up in these mountains, with three scalps to see 
to, and only one pair of hands to pi otecthhbnv.” 

7’hat’s reasonable/’ returned JVIal^lii; ^ and ' ’twas 
feclin’ like a parent. No doubt, if I had two such darters 
as Judith and Hetty, my exper’ence would tell the same 
story, though, in gin’ral, J am just as well satisfied with 
having the nearest neighbour fifty miles ofi‘, as when he is 
within call.” 

Notwithstanding, you didn’t choose to come into the 
wilderness alone, now you knew that the ('anada savages 
are likely to be stirring,” returned II utter, giving a sort of 
distrustful, and, at the same time, inquiring glance at 
Det'rslayer. 

AV^liy should I ? Th(‘y say a bad comjianion, on a 
journey, helps to shorten the patli ; and this }oiing man I 
account to be a reasonably good one. This is IKrr'-layer, 
old ’I’om, a noted hunter among the Delawares, and Clnis- 
tian-born, and ( diristian-edicated, too, like you and me. 
Tlie lad is not parfect, perhajis, hut there’s worse nuai in 
the country that he came from, and it’s likely he'll find 
some that’s no better in this part of the world. Sliould 
we have occasion to defend our traps and tlu* terntorv, 
he’ll he useful in feeding us all ; for he’s a leg’Iai deahu* 
in ven’son.” 

“ Young man, you are welcome/’ prowhal ’i’om, tlirust- 
ing a hard, bony hand towards the youth, as a ])le(lge of 
his sincerity ; “in such times, a white-lace is a friend's, 
and I count on yon as a support. Clnldren .sometimes, 
make a stout heart feeble, and tluse two daughters of mine 
give me more concern than all niy traps, and skins, and 
rights in the country.” 

‘^That’s nat’ral ! ” ciied Hurry. “Yes, Deerslayer, 
you and I don’t know it, yet, by exper’ence ; hut, on the 
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whole, I consider that as natVal. If we /tad darters, it’s 
more than j)robable we should have some such feelin’s ; 
and I honour the man that owns ’em. As for Juditli, old 
man, 1 enlist, at once, as her soldier, and here is Deer- 
slayer to help you to take care of Hetty.” 

“ JMany thanks to you, Master March,” returned the 
beauty, in a full, rich voice, and with an accuracy of 
intonation and utterance tliat she shared in common with 
her sister, and which showed that she had been better 
taught than their father’s life and appearance would give 
reason to expect: “many thanks to you; but Judith 
n utter has tlie spirit and the experience that will make 
her depend more on herself, than on good-looking rovers 
like you. Should there be need to face the savages, do 
you land, with my father, instead of burrowing in the huts 
under the show of defending us females, and ” 

“ Girl — girl,” interrupted the father, “quiet that glib 
tongue of thine, and hear the truth. There are savages 
on the lake shore, already, and no man can say how near 
to us they may be at this very moment, or when we may 
hear more from them ! ” 

“ If this he true. Master Ilutter,” said Hurry, whose 
ehangc of countciidiice denoted how serious he deemed the 
information, though it did not denote any uinnanly alarm ; 
“if this be true, youraikis in a most niisfortunate po- 
sition ; for, tliough the cover did deceive Deerslayer and 
myself, it w'ould hardly be overlooked by a full-blooded 
Indian, who was out seriously in s’arch of scalps ! ” 

“ I think as you do. Hurry, and wash, with all my heart, 
w^e lay any where else, at this moment, than in this narrow, 
crooked stream, which has many advantages to hide in, 
but which is almost fatal to them that are discovered, fhe 
savages are near us, moreover, and tlie difficulty is, to get 
out of the river without being shot tiown like deer standing 
at a lick ! ” 

“ Are you sartain. Master Hutter, that the red-skins 
yon dread are ra’al i\anadas?” asked Deerslayer, in a 
modest but earnest manner. “ Have you seen any ; and 
can you describe their paint?” 

“ I have fallen in with the signs of their being in the 
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neighbourhood, hut have seen none of em. I was down 
stream a mile or so, looking to my traps, when I struck a 
fresh trail, crossing the corner of a swumj) and moving 
northward. I'he man had not passed an hour ; and 1 
knowM it for an Indian footstep by the size of the foot and 
the intoc, even before I found a worn moccasin, which its 
owner had droppe<l as useless. For that matter, I found 
the spot where he halted to make a new one, which was 
only a few yards from the place wltere he had dropped the 
old one.” 

That doesn't look much like a red-skin on the war- 
j)ath I ” returned the other, shaking his head. An ex- 
l^erVnced warrior, at least, would have burned, or buried, 
or sunk in the river, such signs of his }>assage ; and your 
trail is very likely a peaceable trail. J5ut the moccasin may 
greatly relieve my mind if you bethought you of bringing 
it offl Tve come here to meet a young chief, myself ; and 
his course would be much in the direction you’ve men- 
tioned. The trail may have been his’n.” 

Hurry Harry, you’re well acquainted with this young 
man, I hope, who lias meetings with savages in a part ol’ 
the country where he has never been liefore?” demanded 
Hutter in a tone and in a manner wliich sufficiently in- 
dicated the motive of the question ; these rude beings 
seldom hesitating, on the score of delicacy, to betray their 
feelings. Treachery is an Indian virtue ; and the whites, 
that live much in their tribes, soon catch their ways ami 
practices.” 

“True — true as the (lospel, old ’Fom ; but not person- 
able to Deerslayer, who’s a young man of truth, if he has 
no other ricoinmend. Fll answer for his A^>//c.s7//, what- 
ever I may do for his valour in battle.” 

I should like to know bis errand in this strange quarter 
of the country ? ” 

That is soon told, Master Hutter,” said the young 
man with the composure of one who kc])t a clean con- 
science ; think, moreover, you'* e a riff/it to ask it. 
The father of two such darters, who occupies the lake, 
after your fashion, has just the same right to inquire into 
a stranger’s business in his neighbourliood, as the Colony 
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would have to demand the reason why the Frenchers put 
more rijiments than common along tlie lines/’ 

“ If such is your way of thinking, friend, let me hear 
your story, without more words.” 

’Tis soon told, and shall l>e honestly told. I’m a 
young man, and, as yet, have never been on a war-path ; 
but, no sooner did the news come among the Delawares, 
that wampum and a hatchet were about to be sent in to 
the tribe, tlian they wished me to go out among tlie people 
of my own colour, and get the exact state of things for ’em. 
This I did ; and after delivering my talk to the chiefs, on 
my return 1 met an officer of the crown on the Schoharie, 
who had moneys to send to some of the fri’ndly tribes, 
who live further west. This was thought a good occasion 
for Chingachgook, a young chief who has never struck a 
foe, and myself, to go on our tirst war-path in company ; 
and an app’intment was made for us, by an old Delaware, 
to meet at the rock near the foot of this lake. I’ll not 
deny that Chingachgook has another object in view, but it 
has no consarn with any here, and is his secret, and not 
mine ; therefore I’ll say no more about it.’’ 

“ ”i’is something about a young woman,” interrupted 
Juditli, laughing at her own impetuosity. If ^is neither 
war, nor a hunt, it must be love.” 

“ On that head, I say nothin’, (’hingachgook is to meet 
me at the rock, an hour afore sunset to-morrow evening, 
after which we shall go our way together, molesting none 
hut the king’s iniinies, who are lawfully our own. Knowing 
Hurry of old, Avho once trapped in our hunting-grounds, 
and falling in with him on the Schoharie, just as he was 
on the p’lnt of starting for his summer h’ants, we agreed 
to journey in company.” 

And you think the trail 1 saw may have been that of 
your friend, ahead of his time ? said Ilutter. 

d’hat’s my idee ; which may be wrong, but which 
may be right. If I .saw the moccasin, however, I could 
tell in a minute, whethgf it is made in the Delaware fashion 
or not.” 

Here it is, then,” said the quick-witted Judith, who 
had already gone to the canoe in quest of it ; “ tell us what 

E d 
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it says ; friend or enemy. You look honest ; and I believe 
all you say, whatever father may think.” 

That’s the way with you, Jude ; for ever finding out 
friends, w^here I distrust foes,” grumbled Tom : ‘‘ hut, 
speak outy young many and tell us what you think of the 
moccasin, 

That's not Delaware made,” returned Deerslayer; 

Tm too young on a war-path to be positive, hut, I should 
say, that moccasin has a northern look, and comes from 
beyond the great lakes.” 

If such is the case, we ought not to lie here a minute 
longer than is necessary,” said Ilutter. It wants but an 
hour or so of night, and to move in the dark will he im- 
possible, without making a noise which would betray us. 
Did you hear the echo of a piece in the inounlaius, half an 
hour since ?” 

Yes, old man, and heard the piece itself,” answered 
Hurry, wdio now felt the indiscretion of wdiich he had been 
guilty, for the last W’as fired from my own shoulder.” 

I feared it came from the French Indians; still, it 
may put them on the look-out, and he a means of dis- 
covering us. You <lid wrong to fire in war-time, unless 
there was ^od occasion.” 

“ So 1 begin to think, myself, uncle Tom.” 

Ilutter now lield a long consultation w’ith his two 
guests, in which tlie parties came to a true understanding 
of their situation. He explained the difficulty that w^ould 
exist in attempting to get the ark out of so swift and nar- 
row a stream in the dark, without making a noise wdiich 
could not fail to attract Indian ears. Any strollers in 
their vicinity wmuld keep near the river, or the lake ; hut 
the former had swamjiy shores in many ])laces, and was 
both so crooked and so fringed with buslies, that it was 
quite possible to move by daylight, without incurring 
much danger of being seen. More was to be apprehended, 
jierhaps, from the ear than from the eye, especially as long 
as they were in the short straitenec^. and canopied reaches 
of the stream. 

1 never drop down into this cover, which is handy to 
my traps, and safer than the lake from curious eyes, 
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without providing the means of getting out ag'in," con- 
tinued this singular being ; “ and that is easier done by a 
pull than a push. My anchor is now lying above the 
suctfcn in the open lake ; and here is a line^ you see, to 
haul us up to it. AVithout some such help, a single pair 
of Iiaiids would make lieavy work in forcing a scow like 
this up stream. J have a sort of crab, too, that lightens 
the })ull on occasion. Jude can use the oar astarn as well 
as myself ; and, when we fear no enemy, to get out of the 
river gives us but little trouble.*' 

M^hat sliould we gain. Master 1 1 utter, by changing 
the position ? ** asked Deerslayer, with a good deal of earnest- 
ness ; this is a safe cover ; and a stout defence might be 
made from the inside of tliis cabin. It seems to me, we 
might heat off twenty Mingos with palisades like them 
afore UvS.*' 

Did you ever see as broad a sheet of water as this 
above us, before you came in upon it with Hurry ? 

“ I can’t say that I ever did,*’ Deerslayer ans\vered, 
modestly. “ V'outh is the lime to Farn ; and I’m far from 
wishing to raise my voice in council, afore it is justified 
by exjier’ence.” 

AVell, then. I’ll teach you the disadvantage of fighting 
in this position, and the advantage of taking to the open 
lake. Here, you may see, the savages will know ^^here to 
aim every shot ; and it would he too much to hope that 
would not find their way through the crevices of the 
logs. Ts’oiv, on the other ha^id, we should liave nothing 
but a forest to aim at. Then wc are not safe from lire, 
here ; the bark of this roof being little better than so much 
kindling-wood. The castle, too, might be entered and 
ransacked in my absence, and all my possessions overrun 
and destroyed. Once in the lake, we can be attacked only 
in boats, or on rafts — shall have a fair chance with the 
enemy — and can protect tlie castle with the ark.” 

Well, old 'rom,*' cried Hurry, if we arc to move, 
the sooner we make beginning, the sooner we shall 
know whether ^ve are to have our scalps for nightcaps, or 
not.” 

As this proposition was self-evident, no one denied its 
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justice. The three men, after a short preliminary ex- 
planation, now set about their preparations to move the 
ark in earnest. The slight fastenings were quickly 
loosened ; and, by hauling on the line, the heavy fl*aft 
slowly emerged from the cover. It was no sooner free 
from the encumbrance of the branches, than it swung into 
the stream, sheering quite close to the western shore, by 
the force of the current. Not a soul on board heard the 
rustling of the branches, as the cabin came against the 
bushes and trees of the western bank, without a feeling of 
uneasiness ; for no one knew at what moment, or in what 
place, a secret and murderous enemy might unmask him- 
self. Terhaps the gloomy light which still struggled 
through the im])ending canopy of leaves, or found its way 
through the narrow riband-like opening, which seemed to 
mark, in the air above, the course of the river that flowed 
beneath, aided in augmenting the appearance of the 
danger ; for it was little more than sufficient to render 
objects visible, without giving up all their outlines at a 
glance. Although the sun liad not absolutely set, it had 
withdrawn its direct rays from the valley ; and the hues of 
evening were beginning to gather around objects that 
stood uncovered, rendering those within the shadows of the 
woods still more sombre and gloomy. 

No interruption followe<l the movement, however, and, 
as the men continued to haul on the line, the ark passed 
steatlily ahead, the great breadth of the scow preventing 
its sinking into the water, and from offering much resist- 
ance to the progress of the swift clement beneath its bot- 
tom. Ilutter, too, had adoi>tcd a precaution suggested by 
experience, which might have done credit to a seaman, 
and which completely prevented any of the annoyances 
and obstacles which otherwise would have attended the 
short turns of the river. As the ark descended, heavy 
stones, attached to the line, were dropped in tfie centre of 
the stream, forming local anchors, each of which was kept 
from dragging by the assistance pf those above it, until 
the uppermost of all was reached, which got its “backing'' 
from the anchor, 'or grapnel, that lay well out in the lake. 
Ill consequence of this expedient, the ark floated clear of 
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the encumbrances of the sliore, against wliioh it would 
otherwise have been unavoidably hauled at every turn, pro- 
ducing embarrassments which Hutter, single-handed, 
would iiave found it very difficult to overcome. 

Favoured by this foresight, and stimulated by the appre- 
hension of discovery. Floating Tom and his two athletic 
companions hauled tlic ark ahead, with quite as much 
rapidity as comported with the strength of the line. At 
every turn in the stream, a stone was raised from the 
bottom, wdien the direction of the scow changed to one 
that ])ointed towards the stone that lay above. In this 
manner, with the channel buoyed out for him, as a sailor 
might term it, did flutter move forward, occasionally uiging 
his friends, in a low and guarded voice, to increase their 
exertions, and then, as occasions offered, warning them 
against efforts that might, at }>articular moments, endanger 
all by too much zeal. In s])ite of their long familiarity 
w ith the woods, the gloomy character of the shaded river 
mlded to the uneasiness which each felt ; and when the 
«ark reached the first bend in the Susquehannah, and the 
eye caught a glimpse of the broader expanse of the lake, all 
felt a relief, tliat })erhaps neither would have been w-illing 
to confess. Here the last stoiu- w’as raised from the bottom; 
and llie line led <lirectly towards the grapnel, wliich, as 
11 utter had ex}>lained, was dropped above the suction of 
the current. 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Hurry, “Mm* is daylight, 
and we shall soon have a chance of .svviny our iiiimics, if 
we are to fcvl ’em.” 

“ That is more than you, or any man can say,” 
growled Huttcr. “ There is no spot so likely to harbour 
apaity, as the shore around the outlet; and the moment 
we dear these trees, and get into open water, will be the 
most trying time, since it will leave the enemy a cover, 
while it ])uts us out of one. Judith, girl, do you and 
Hetty leave the oar to take care of itself, and go within 
tile cabin ; and he mindfiil not to show your faces at a 
window ; for they who will look at them wo’ii’t stop 
to praise their beauty. And now. Hurry, we’ll step into 
this outer room, ourselves, and haul through the door. 
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where we shall all be safe^, from a surprise, at least. V riend 
]>eersltiyer, as the current is lighter, and the line has all 
the strain on it that is prudent, do you keep moviny^from 
window to window, taking care not to let your head be 
seen, if you set any value on life. No one knows when, 
or where, we shall hear from our neiglibours/* 

Deerslayer coin])lied with a sensation that had nothing 
in common with fear, but which had all the interest of a 
perfectly novel and a most exciting situation. For the 
first time in his life he was in the vicinity of enemies, or 
had good reason to think so ; and that, too, under all the 
thrilling circumstances of Indian surprises and Indian arti- 
fices. As he took his stand at a window^ the ark was just 
passing through the narrowest part of the stream, a point 
where the water first entered what was ])roperly termed the 
river, and where the trees fairly interlocked over-head, 
causing the current to rush into an arch of verdure ; a 
feature as aiipropriate and peculiar to the country, perhajis, 
as that of Switzerland, where the rivers come rushing 
literally from chambers of ice. 

'I’he ark was in the act of passing the last curve of this 
leafy entrance, as Deerslayer, having examined all tliat 
could be seen of the eastern bank of the river, crossed the 
room to look from the opposite window at the western. 
Ilis arrival at this aperture was most op])ortune, for he 
had no sooner ]>laced his eye at a crack, than a sight met 
his gaze that might well have alarmed a sentinel so young 
and inexperienced. A sapling overhung the water, in 
nearly half a circle, having first grown tow'ards the light, 
and then been pressed down into this form by the W'cight 
of the snows ; a circumstance of common occurrence in the 
American woods. On this tree no less than six Indians 
had already appeared, others standing ready to follow them 
as they left room ; each evidently bent on running out on 
the trunk, and dropping on the roof of the ark, as it passed 
beneath. This would have been an exploit of no great 
difficulty, the inclination of the tree admitting of an easy 
passage, the adjoining branches offering ample support for 
the hands, and the fall being too trifling to be apprehended. 
When Deerslayer first saw this party, it was just unmasking 
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its^elf by ascending the part of the tree nearest to tlic earth, 
or that which was much tlie most difficult to overcome ; 
and Ills knowledge of Indian habits told him at once that 
th('y were all in their war-paint, and belonged to a hostile 
tribe. 

‘‘ I’ull, Harry,’" be cried ; pull for your life, and as 
you love .Fudith llutter ! Pull, man, juill ! ” 

Tliis call was made to one that the young man knew 
had the strength of a giant. It 'was so earnest and solemn, 
that both llutter and ]\Iarch felt it was not idly given, and 
they ap])lied all their force to the line simultaneously, and 
at a most critical moment. The scow redoubled its mo- 
tion, and seemed to glide from under the tree as if conscious 
of tlu‘ danger that was impending over-head. Perceiving 
that they were disco v(‘red, the Indians uttered the fearful war- 
whoo]), and running forward on the tree, leaped des]>erately 
towards their fancied ]>rize. "riiere weie six on tlie tree, 
and eacli made the efl'ort. All but their leader fell into 
the river, more or less distant from the ark, as they came, 
sooner or later, to the leaping-place. The chief, who had 
taken the dangerous ]»ost in advance, having an earlier o])- 
jiortunity than the others, struck the scow just within the 
stein, 'rile fall jiroved so much greater than lie had 
anticipated, that he was slightly stunned, and, for a mo- 
ment, rt'inaiiied half bent .and unconscious of his situation. 
At this instant Judith rushed from the cabin, her beauty 
heigliteiied by the excitement that produced the bold act, 
which flushed her cheek to crimson, and, throwing all lier 
strength into the effbit, she jiushed the intruder over the 
eilge of the scow, headlong into the river. This decided 
feat was no sooner accom])li&hed than the woman resumed 
her sway ; .ludith looked over the stern to ascertain what 
had become of the man, and the expression of her eyes 
softened to concern ; next, lier clicek crimsoned between 
shame and suqirisc at lier own temerity ; and then slie 
laughed, in her own meriy and sw(‘et manner. vVll this 
occupied less than a minute, when the arm of DeersIaycT 
was tlirown round her waist, and she was dragged swiftly 
within the protection of tlie cabin. This retreat was not 
effected too soon. Scarcely were the two in safety, when 
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the forest was filled with yells, and bullets began to patter 
against the logs. 

The ark being in swift motion all this while, it was 
beyond the danger of pursuit by the time these little events 
had occurred ; and the savages, as soon as the first burst 
of their anger had subsided, ceased firing, with the con- 
sciousness that they were expending their ammunition in 
vain. When the scow came up over her grapnel, llutter 
tripped the latter in a way not to impede the motion ; and 
being now beyond the influence of the current, the vessel 
continued to drift ahead, until fairly in the ojieii lake, 
though still near enough to the land to lender exposure to 
a rifle-bullet dangerous. llutter and March got out two 
small sweeps, and, covered by tlie cabin, they soon urged 
the ark far enough from the shore, to leave no inducement 
to their enemies to make any further attempt to injure 
them. 


CHAPTER V. 


Whv, lot th<* strickon deer go woey*, 

'I'lii* h.iiL ung.illod pl.iy ; 

For .sonic must w.itch, while .some must sleeji ; 

'I'liu.s runs the world aw.iy. Sii vkspI' \rl. 

Another consultation took place in the forward part of 
the scow, at which both Judith and Hetty were present. 
As no danger could now approach unseen, immediate un- 
easiness had given place to the concern which attended tlie 
conviction that enemies were in considerable force on the 
shores of the lake, and that they might be sure no jirae- 
ticable means of accomplishing their own destruction would 
be neglected. As a matter of course, llutter felt these 
truths the deepest, his daughters having an habitual re- 
liance on his resources, and knowing too little to appre- 
ciate fully all the risks they ran ; while his male com- 
panions were at liberty to quit him at any moment they 
saw fit. His first remark showed that be had an eye to 
the latter circumstance, and might have betrayed, to a 
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keen observer, the apprehension that was, just then, upper- 
most. 

A\^e’ve a great advantage over the Iroquois, or the 
enemy, wlioever they are, in being afloat,” said he. 

Tlu re’s not a canoe on the lake, that 1 don’t know where 
it’s hid ; and now yours is here, Hurry, there are but 
three more on the land, and they’re so snug in hollow logs, 
that 1 don’t believe the Indians could find them, let them 
try ever so long.” 

There’s no telling that — no one can say that,” put in 
Deerslayer ; a hound is not more sartain on the scent 
than a red-skin when he expects to get any thing by it. 
Let this party see scalps afore ’em, or plunder, or honour, 
accordin’ to their idees of what honour is, and ’twill be a 
tight log that hides a canoe from their eyes.” 

‘^You’re right, Deerslayer,” cried Harry March ; ^‘you’re 
downright gospel, in this matter, and I rej’ice that my 
bunch of bark is safe enough here, within reach of my arm. 

I calculate they’ll be at all the rest of the canoes, afore to- 
morrow night, if they are in ra’al ’arnest to smoke you out, 
old 'J’om, and we may as well overhaul our paddles for a 
pull.” 

Hutter made no immediate reply. He looked about liim 
in silence for a full minute ; examining the sky, the lake, 
and the belt of forest which enclosed it, as it might be 
hermetically, like one consulting their signs. Nor did he 
find any alarming symptoms. The boundless woods were 
sleeping in the deep repose of nature, the heavens were 
placid, but still luminous with the light of the retreating 
sun, while the lake looked more lovely and calm than it 
had before done that day. It was a scene altogether sooth- 
ing, and of a character to lull the passions into a species of 
holy calm. How far this eflTect was produced, however, 
on the party in the ark, must appear in the progress of our 
narrative. 

^‘Judith,” called out the father, when he had taken this 
close, but short survey ^f the omens, night is at hand ; 
find our friends food ; a long march gives a sharp appetite. 
Take your sister to help you. I’ve a little discourse to 
hold with you, friends,” he continued, as soon as his 
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daughters were out of hearing, and wish the girls away. 
You see my situation ; and I should like to hear your 
opinions concerning what is best to be done. Three times 
have I been burnt out already, but that was on the shore ; 
and Tve considered myself as pretty safe, ever since I got 
the castle built, and the ark afloat. My other accidents, 
however, happened in peaceable times, being nothing more 
than such flurries as a man must meet with in the woods ; 
but this matter looks serious, and your ideas would greatly 
relieve my mind/’ 

It’s my notion, old Tom, that you, and your huts, 
and your traps, and your whole possessions hereaway, are 
in desi)erate jippardy,” returned the matter-of-fact Hurry, 
who saw no use in concealment. Accordin’ to my idees 
of valie, they’re altogether not worth half as mucli to-day 
as they w^as yesterday, nor wmuld I give more for ’em, 
taking the pay in skins.” 

Then I’ve children !” continued the ftither, making 
the allusion in a w'ay which it might have puzzled even an 
indifferent observer to say was intended as a bait, or as an 
exclamation of paternal concern ; daughters, as you 
know, Hurry; and good girls, too, I may say, though I 
aw their father.” 

A man may say any thing. Master Hutter, ])articularly 
when pressed by time and circumstances. You’ve darters, 
as you say, and one of them hasn’t her equal on the 
frontiers for good looks, wdiatcver she may have for good 
behaviour. As for poor Hetty, she’s Hetty Hutter, and 
that’s as much as one can say about the poor thing, (live 
me Jude, if her conduct W'as only equal to her looks !” 

I see, Harry March, 1 can only count on you as a fair- 
w^eather friend ; and 1 suppose that your companion will 
be of the same wray of thinking,” returned the other, with 
a slight show of pride, which was not altogether without 
dignity ; “ well ; I must depend on Providence, wdiich 
will not turn a deaf ear, j>erhaps, to a father’s prayers.” 

“ If you’ve understood Hur^y, here, to mean that he 
intends to desart you,” said Deerslayer, with an earnest 
simplicity which gave double assurance of its truth, 1 think 
you do him injustice ; as I know you do me, in supposing 
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I would follow him, was he so ontrue-hearted as to leave 
a family of his owji colour in such a straight as this. I’ve 
come on this lake, Master Hutter, to rende’vous a fri’nd, 
and I only wish he was her«, himself, as I make no doubt 
he will be at sunset to-morrow, when you’d have another 
rifle to aid you ; an inexper'enced one. I’ll allow, like my 
own, but one that has proved true so often ag’in the game, 
big and little, that I’ll answer for its sarvice ag’in mor- 
tals.” 

“ Maf 1 depend on you to stand by me and my daughters, 
then, Deerslayer ? ” demanded the old man, with a father’s 
anxiety in his countenance. 

That may yoi^ Floating Tom, if that’s your name ; 
and as a brother would stand by a sister — a husband his 
wife — or a suitor bis sweetheart. In this straight you 
may count on me through all advarsities ; and, 1 think, 
Hurry does discredit to his natur’ and wishes, if you can’t 
count on him.” 

“Not he,” cried Judith, thrusting her handsome face 
out of the door ; “ his nature is hurry, as well as his name, 
and he’ll hurry off, as soon a§ he thinks his fine figure in 
danger. Neither old Tom’ nor his ^ gals’ will depend 
much on Master March now they know him, but yon they 
will rely on, Deerslayer ; for your honest face and honest 
heart tell us that what you promise you, will perform.” 

This was said as much, perhaps, in affected scorn for 
Hurry as in sincerity. Still, it was not said without feel- 
ing. The fine face of Judith sufficiently proved the latter 
circumstance ; and if the conscious March fancied that he 
had never seen in it a stronger display of contempt — a 
feeling in which the beauty was apt to indulge — than 
while she was looking at him, it certainly seldom exhibited 
more of womanly softness and sensibility than when her 
speaking blue eyes were turned on his travelling com- 
panion. 

“ Leave us, Judith,” Hutter ordered sterrtly, before 
either of the young men»uould reply ; “ leave us ; and do 
not return until you come with the venison and fish. The 
,girl has been spoilt by the flattery of the officers, who 
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sometimes find their way up here. Master March, and 
you’ll not think any harm of her silly words.” 

You never ^aid truer syllable, old Tom,” retorted 
Hurry, who smarted under Judith’s observations ; the 
devil-tongued youngsters of the garrison have proved her 
undoing ! I scarce know Jude any longer, and shall soon 
take to admiring her sister ; w^ho is getting to be much 
more to my fancy.” » 

I’m glad to hear this, Harry, and look upon it as a 
sign that you’re coming to your right senses. Hmy would 
make a much safer and more national companion than 
Jude, and would be much the most likely to listen to your 
suit, as the officers have, I greatl]^ fear, unsettled her 
sister’s mind.” 

“ No man need a safer i^ife than Hetty,” said ’ Hurry, 
laughing, though I’ll not answer for her being of the 
•most rational. But, no matter; Deerslayer has not mis- 
conceived me, when he told you I should %e found at my 
})Ost. I’ll not quit yo?/, uncle Tom, just now, whatever 
may be my feelin’s and intentions respecting your eldest 
darter.” 

Hurry had a respectable reputation f^r prowess among 
his associates, and Huttcr^ Heard this pledge with a satis- 
/actiou that was not Concealed. Even the great personal 
strength of such an aid became of moment in moving the 
ark, as well as in the species of hand-to-hand conflicts 
which were not unfrequent in the woods ; and no com- 
mander, who was hard pressed, could feel mbre joy at , 
hearing of the arrival of reinforcements than the borderer 
experienced at being told this important auxiliary was not 
about to quit him^ A minute before, Hutter would have 
been well contented to compromise his danger, by entering 
into a compact to act only on the defensive ; but no sooner 
did he feel some security on this point, than the restless- 
ness of man induced him to think of the means of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. 

High prices are offered foi^jscalps on both sides,” he 
observed with a grim smile, as if he felt the force of the 
inducement, at the very time he wished to affect a superi-^ 
ority to earning money by means that the ordinary feelings 
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while they were ‘adopted. If, ien^t i%ht, perjiaps, to take 

g^d for hjman*blQod ;• and ye^..whe» i^jifikind is busy jt 
killing one another, there > 0 ^ b^o gr|at harm* in ffd^ing 
a little bit of i^n*to tjftT[dtinder##WJj»t‘s|||i^Aentiments 
IIurry^touQliii^ ^Jieae p*in*?^ 

• “ TJiat you^^e made a vast misj^e,* pld#niaft,JiTi calling. 
sa\#ge bl jpdjfcman blood at thflik of s 

Vied-skii^efcalp, di4n Ldo‘of wjikir of wpjf*s%rs ; and 
would ,flR*as lief ,fingef mhn^*for one as for the other 
With wA/feipeople /tis ^|R*di^t,'for theyVe a nat’ml avarj 
sion to being sfcijped ; wh^ihaslj^oiir fticlia ift&haves hisjhe^ 
in leMinessdbr tb||k]llfc^ « and .leaVes » lock of bay-, bj 
^ay • of 4>raggado^^ that -one can lay*' hold of^n. the 
bargai||7 

manTy, howefyer^atel 1 felt, from tHF first; tl%a 
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‘‘••Hurry Harry, that is a lesson* you nj^hl lear^ and 
■practise to some advantage,” said th^* sweet, but spirited 
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# savage Mould ^re at us, is in rule ; and I 

thmk fiothing^* o|| that. • Begins, h«w ohen have ' fh^ 
burned anti* robbed ^ traps — ay, %nd pullfii 

trigger on me in the jn^st peaceful^ tii’n es ? 

Tlie black^fUards will d^*such things, I ffiust allow. 

“ ’hjve pay ’’em- off pretty inuoh jn their ownJI’in. \V%j 


itiSPwould hjut be^h the war-path, TsajftaiiTly ; and so far. 
•tliere’l re^oij in*|jSur iclafe.” 

Nbr would a,huntei^bc jn ins war-paiut, ' returned 
fDea-sIgyer. I sai^tlie Mingos, and Jtno^ that they art 
out on tbe ttaiJ of •mort^ih men ;• and not for .heaver gr 
d6er.”. 

^ TheiV yo# have it ag’in*^|ld fellow,” said* Ilurry. 
* In ^he v^iy.of ai^eyea*pw, "as rfoon trujt tfts young 
’man,' as; trust* the 'oldest settlbr in Cplony; if he%ays 
pain^ why p^iut it was.” ' ^ ** I 

‘ Then a hunting* party ^nd’ji ‘war party* hj^ve met, for 
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wolnen ii||st na,ve..befn 'piQ. irs ^fUy a •few (Jays 
fsin^je the ru^er w^t through wit^ the tidings of ^he 
troubloi ; anlp it may bl, that' warriora J|pive come • out tp. 
^ir fh ihejf •wOTXien and ohildren^ gnd t(^ get a4|btrly^ 
Mow/' 

^'hat would stand*The*C(^ilffli7and^s .g|iffthe truth/’ 
cried Hurry; ‘‘ ydh’v^^t it now, olffTotri, An(l||[ shoultf 
like to, hear \^at yovt Aan to make Qut o‘f i^J 

The bounty ,0 Veturtied the other, look^ upMit his 
littMitive! coi^aniun,. irr«a cool, sullen, man^, in whijliy 
l^wever, heartless .cupidity ,<<fcncMindiflPerence to the means, 
were^r more conspicuous than any feeling of animosity 
^pjpnge. i there’s wdmen, there's clmdfen ; audbi^ 
jmd little have scalps / the cSony pays for all alike/’* 

^^^V|jore shamej|o 'if, that‘-it §houldjitlo sof” interrupted 
Deerslaycr; mifc^ham^ to it^ fliafr it don’t ^midemand 
fts gifts, tnd paf giWfer Sttehtioji t$ the will of God." *• . 

Harkgnro reason, lad,' an a don’t cry oitt afo# you 
understand a hase^ returned die unmpved Hurry the 
^pvages scalp your “fr/nds the Helawj^es or Mohican^, 
whichever th^ may he, ‘among the, rest ;* andAvIiy thouldii’t 
we scaip ? l-jB^own, il would he af'ii^*righ£ •lioT you* 
*an^ hie, tiou^ info' the^ sellfemegts and bripg out 

scalfiB; but it’s* a y^i'y ‘difjyi^ matter ae‘con%arns Indiaig,., 
Amran shtiuldn’t lake Scalps, u he^isn’t to bt smjjfd 

Jiimself on fitting occasiol l^ One good* clesarves ah- 
^tlior, all the world ov^r. luh^t’s reason, and 7 'believe, it 
to he good •eligio^L.o 

» ^ “ Ah, Master Hurry,” agaiil infferrupted the rich^oied 
ofTTudith, “ is it i^Ugion to soy that dJIbrves 

another ? ’•’ 

“ lil Bever reason ag’in you,|^igi|y, for you|^eat me 
with beauty. If you ealftwitl# senSit flere’s thc'Oanadas 
paying jjj^ir Indian^ mr scalps, and why not we 

Our Indians!" exclaimed the girl, lau^ihlg wnth a 
sort pf melancholy Aerriment. ^\Fal!^r^ fethcr ! Amk 
no. more of tl^, and*lis|%n to tjje advioe of Ihjerslayer, wh6 
has a^onsc%ndl %Iucli is more th»n I can* say, or think; 
of Harry March." 

. Huttef now rose^^anck entering tl^^cabin, lie compeuea 
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his/Jaughrters’wugO'into jtfee ijipinipg rooift, wj|jn he'^se- 
cuflpd both the oaors and rerarned. •^^hen- he and Hufry 
piirsued me* sujipcff but, as* the<|)urpQrt dif all t]|at was 
nftatfe^P' ill ’ tb^ discourse will, appear ip*h« nar^atf^e’^ ^ 
tieeS not^ b^relited be||* de^l^ The read*, howevel| 
can Have n^l^cilltyip^ibiDprehftWing the morality that 
[)resided®bver ’thei# conferenre. It in truths that 

whicl^ in sqw^ form .or other, rtA 'most • the acts of 
men* ind ii^^hich the-, controlling principle is, that one 
w^ing will jwRify anotlier.’ Theii^enemjes pWcl for scaj|)s 
«ul tbis'was sufficient -to the Colyny for retaliating. 

It is, true, the French used the*, safne Jirjument, a cu||um- 
stance, as Hurry tool? occas^if ^ to observe, in ans^m« 
cne of Deersl.ayer’s* objections, that* pfbved its truth, 
mortal^enernfes w<lyldind| be likel^ 'to^iave rficourft to 
tile’ s»in^ feason, unless ft iyere% gofid^ipe. But, 'neither 
Hhtter nor HUrry wa§ a^mah* ItkolyRi^^ck atitrifle.% i# 
mattA conrttected with the rights of t^' aborigines, since 
it is (m of the consaquyicefi of aggresflln, that it hardens 
t^e conscience as^ the only means of quieting- it. In thf 
most petceabfe state of ,the country ^ a of warfare 

ivas cafried bn bet^ee^he Indians, es]^Blly tliosn of the 
Danadas, and me^ of^heij caste; aH^ben m©rnenti|^alii 
i^tud and recognised ^arfa^ it was rt^ardeA' as 

of fully. revenging .anbousand wm)gs,*ifal 
md imaginary jjk Then, again was*sonie tfuth and ^ 

;ood deaf m expedieiisy in^l^J^»ri^ciplt“of retaliation^ of 
ivhi^' they bbth avafed themselves, ip ^)artiq|ilar,»to an- 
m'ei^he objections of thei^ luster- minded and more scru^ 
lulous coiUjitiiion- 

iftti must a man wiui ^is own we'pons, iieer- 
>kyer,*’#rie(l IIui^y^itt|liis ’uncopth dialect, and Jn. his 
loginartical manner.;oi Af^o^ng of*lli moral propositions ; 

‘ if he’tjt cree, you must be fiercer ,^i£ he’s stouft^f heart, 
^cru tinust b? stouter. .This is the way to get the bettef^f 
JhAstiaii.or sara^ : by keeping up.fb tVis trail, you^Jl get 
ootiesf'to tb(^ ind of your jvurneyt” 

. Tliaf^s not MbraiAan doctrine, wfifth reacires all 
rdW be judged ^cconUng to tlieir tajeips, or rarning ^the 
ndian, like, an Indijyi; and the whitF man,* like a wni^e 
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man. Some of their teachers say, that if you’re struck on 
the cheek, it’s a duty to turn the other side of the face, 
and take another blow, instead of seeking revenge, whereby 
1 understand — ^ 

’riiat’s enough ! ” shouted Hurry ; that’s all I want, 
to prove a man’s doctrine! Hew long would" it take to 
kick a man through the Colony — in at one ind, and out at 
the other, on that principle ? ” 

J)on’t mistake me, March,” returned the young Imn- 
ter with dignity ; 1 don’t understand by this, any more, 

than that it’s hef<t to do this, if Revenge is an 

Indian gift, and forgiveness a white-man’s. That’s all. 
Oveiibok all you can, is what’s meant ; and not reran tje 
atl you can. As for kicking. Master Hurry,” and Deer- 
slayer’s sun -burnt check flushed as he continued, into 
the Colony or out .of the Colony, that’s neither here nor 
there, seeing no on#" proposes it, and no one would be 
likely to put up with it. AVliat I wish to say is, that a 
red-skin’s scalping^don't justify a pale-face’s scalping.” 

“ Do as you’re done by, Deerslayer; that’s ever the 
Christian ])arson’s doctrine,” 

“ No, IJurryfi^’ve asked the Moravians consarning that ; 
and it’s altogether different. ‘ Do* as you would be done 
by,’ they tell me, is the true saying, while meu practise 
the false. They think all the Colonies wrong that .ofl’er 
bounties for scalps, and believe.no blessing^' will follow the 
measures. Above all things, they forbid revenge.” 

That for your Moravians ! ” cried March, snapping 
his fingers ; they’re the next thing to Quakers ; and if 
you’d believe all they tell you, not even u rat would be 
skinned out of marcy. Who ever heard of maruy on a 
musk-rat ! ” 

The disdainful manner of Hurry frevented a reply, and 
he and the old man resumed the discussion of their plans 
in a more quiet and confidential mamier. This conference 
lasted until Judith appeared, bearing the simple, but sa- 
voury supj)er. March observed, with a little surprise, 
that she placed the cTioicest bits before Deerslayer, and 
that in the little nameless attentions it was in her po\ver to 
bestow, she very obviously manifested a desire to let it be 
F 4 
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seen that she deemed him the honoured guest. Accustomed, 
however, to the waywardness and coquetry of the beauty, 
this discovery gave him little concern, and he ate with an 
appetite that was in no degree disturbed by any moral 
causes. 

An hour later, the scene had greatly changed. The lake 
was still placid and glassy, but the gloom of the hour had 
succeeded to the soft twilight of a summer evening, and 
all within the dark setting of the woods lay in the quiet 
repose of night. The forests gave up no song, or cry, or 
even murmur, but looked down from the hills on the lovely 
basin they encircled, in solemn stillness ; and the only 
sound that was audible, was the regular dip of the sv^eps, 
at which Hurry and Deerslayer lazily puslied, ini})elling 
the ark towards the castle, flutter had withdrawn to the 
stern of the scow, in order to steer, but finding that the 
young men kept even strokes, and held the desired course 
by their owm skill, he had permitted the oar to drag in the 
watcr^ taken a seat on the end of the vessel, and lighted 
his pipe. He had not been thus placed many minutes, 
before Hetty came stealthily out of the cabin, or house, as 
they usually termed that part of the ark, asd placed herself 
at his feet, on a little bench that she brought with her. 
As this movement was by no means unusual in his feeble- 
minded child, the old man paid no other attention to it, 
than to lay his Itand kindly on her head, in an affectionate 
and approving manner ; an act of grace that the girl re- 
ceived in meek silence. 

After a pause of several minutes, Hetty began to sing. 
Her voice was low and tremulous, but it was earnest and 
solemn. The words and the time were of the simplest 
form, the first being a Iiymn which she had been taught 
by her mother, and the last, one of those natural melodies 
that find favour wdth all classes in every age, coming from, 
and being addiessed t<f, the feelings, flutter never listened 
to this simple strain without finding his heart and manner 
softened ; facts that his daughter well knew, and by which 
she had often profited, through the sort of holy instinct 
that enlightens the weak of mind, more especially in their 
aims toward good. 
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Hetty’s low, sweet tones hai not been raised many 
moments, when the dip of the oars ceased, and the holy 
strain arose singly on the breathing silence of the wilder- 
ness. As if she gathered courage with the theme, her 
powers appeared to increase as she proceeded ; and diough 
nothing vulgar or noisy mingled in her melody, its iwengtli 
and melanclioly tenderness grew on the car, until the air 
was filled with this simple homage of a soul which seemed 
almost spotless. That the men forw^ard were not in- 
different to this touching interruption was proved by their 
inaction ; nor did their oars again dip, until the last of the 
sweet sounds had actually died among the renjarkable 
shores, which at that witching hour would waft eve# the 
lowest modulations of the human voice more than a*mile. 
flutter himself was affected ; for, rude as he was by early 
habits, and even ruthless as he had become by long expo- 
sure to the practices of the wilderness, his nature of 
that fearful mixture of good and evil that so generally 
enters into the moral composition of man. 

“ You arc sad to-night, child,” said the father, whose 
manner and language usually assumed some of the gentle- 
ness and elevation of the civilised life he had led in youth, 
when he thus communed with this particular child ; we 
have just escaped from enemies, and ought rather to re- 
joice.” 

“ You can never do it, father ! ” said Hetty, in a low 
remonstrating manner, taking his hard knotty hand in 
both her own ; “you have talked long with Harry March; 
but neither of you will have (he^ heart to do it ! ” 

“ This is going beyond your means, foolish child ; you 
must have been naughty enough to have listened, or you 
could know nothing of our talk.” 

“ Why should you and Hurry kill people — especially 
women and children ? ” 

“ Peace, girl, ])eace ; we are at war, and must do to 
our enemies as our enemies would do to us.” 

“ That’s not it, fatherjl 1 heard Deerslayer say how it 
was. You must do to your enemies as you wish your 
enemies would do to you. No man wishes his enemies to 
kill him.” 
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We kill our enemies*in war, girl, lest they should kill 
us. One side or the other must begin ; and tlie;n that 
begin first are most apt to get the victory. You know 
nothing about these tilings, poor Hetty, and had best say 
notlii^.*' 

• fMdith says it is wrong, father ; and Judith hath sense, 
though lAave none.*' 

“ Jude understands better than to talk to me of these 
matters; for she has sense, as you say, and knows 1*11 not 
bear it. Which would you picfer, llctty ; to have your 
own scalp taken, and sold to the French, or that we should 
kill our^nemies, and keep them from harming us 

^^^’'hat’s not it, father 1 Don't kill them, nor let them 
kill ifl. Sell your skins, and get more, if you can : but 
don't sell blood." 

Come, come, child ; let us talk of matters you undef- 
stand. Are you glad to see our old friend, j\Iarch, back 
again } You like Hurry, and must know that one day he 
may be your brother — if not something nearer." 

That can’t be, father," returned the girl, after a con- 
siderable pause ; Hurry has had .one father and one 
mother ; and people never have two." 

So much for your Aveak mind, Hetty. AYhcn Jude 
marries, lier husband’s father will be her father, and her 
Imsbantl’s sister, her sister. If she should marry Hurry, 
then he wdll be your brother." 

^Sludith will never have Hurry," returned the girl 
mildly, but positively ; Judith don't like Hurry." 

That’s more than you can know, Hetty. Harry March 
is the handsomest, and the strongest, and the boldest young 
man that ever visits the lake ; and, as Jude is the greatest 
beauty, 1 don’t why they shouldn’t come together. He 
has as much as promised that he will enter into this job 
with me on condition that I'll consent." 

Hetty began to move her body back and forth, and 
otherwise to express mental agitation ; but she made no 
answer for more than a minute.^ Her father, accustomed 
to her maimer, and suspecting no immediate cause of con- 
cern, continued to smoke with the .apparent phlegm which 
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would sefem to belong to that particular species of en- 

joyfcn 

* Hurry in h^nd^ome, father,” said Hetty, with simple 
^empltusis, that she might have hesitated about using, had 
Jier mind bejen more alive to(*the inferences of others. 

I told you so, c^ild,'* muttered ok^ flutter, without 
^removing the pipe ‘from between his teeth ; he’s the 
likeliest youth in these parts ; and J ude i§ the likeliest 
ygung woman ,^e met witli since her poor mother was in 
her best ^ays.”. 

Is it wicked to be ugly, father?” • 

Oik; iHight bb guilEy of wor^e things — but you’re by 
no means ugly ; .though not so comply as Ju(ic.” 

Is Jiditli any happier for being sO handsome ?” 

• She may be, child : and she may not be.* But talk of 
<Ser matters, now ; for you ^rfcy undersUnd these, foor 
Hetty. How do you like our new acquaintance, Deer- 
slayd^ ?”• 

He isi^l handsome, fathers Hurry is ^ far handsomer 
than Deerslayer.” ^ 

That’iJ true ; they say Jie is a noted hunter ! His 
|ame had reached pie before 1 ever saw him ; . and I did 
hojic he would prove to be as stout a warrior, as he. is 
dexterous with the deer. All^iien are not alike, howsoever, 
child*; it takes- time, as I know by experience, to give 
•a mdll a true wilderness h^rt.” 

Have 1 got aewilderness heart, fatlfer — and, Uurry, is 
lii.'t heart true wilderness ?” 

“ You sometimes^bk queer questions, Hetty !” 

“ Las Judith more reason than I, father ?” 

“ Ifeavcn htflp thee, child! — this is more than I can 
answer. God gives sense, and ^ppearaAes, and all these 
tMngs ;■ and he grants thCra as he seetn iBt. Dost thou 
wiaji foj more sense ?” 

Nbt I. The li^e 1 have troubles qpe ; for when I 
think the harde^, then 1 feel the unlrtippiqit. I don’t bc- 
lieve#liinking is gpod for.me, though j do wish I was as 
handsome as Judith I” 

. “AYhy so^ poor child ? Thy sister’s b*eaut}fmay cause 
her trouble, as it caused liyr mother before her. It’s no 
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advanjtage, Hetty, to be so marked for any thing as to become 
arf object of envy, or to be sought after more tbanj(h®s/' 
Mother was good, if she was hand^n^,” returned the 
girl, the tears starting to her* eyes, as usually happened^ 
when she adverted to her decetsed parent. 

Old ITutter, if not equally afl^tod, was moody and 
silent at this allusion to his wife. Ht? continued ^moking, 
without appe^ing disposed to make any answer, untii ,liis 
simple-mh^led daughter repeated her rem^, in a way |o 
show that she^elt Uneasiness', lest he might. be, ijjpljned to 
deny her assertion. * Then he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and la^jing his hand in a soft of fough* kindness on 
the girl’s head, he made a reply. Thy mot\ier was too 
good for thi§ world,'' said he ; though others^ rUight not 
think so. Her good looks did not befrientl her ; and 
havf no occasifti to mouf§ tjj|at you are *001 as much 1 * 
her as your sister. Think less of beauty, child, and more 
of your duty, « and you’lJi be h^py on this lak®, a# you 
could be in the*king's •palace.” 

l^know it, father ; but Hurry says beauty is every 
thing in a young woman.” 

H utter made an ejaculation expressive of dissatisfaction, 
and went forward ; passing through the House in order to 
do so. Hetty’s simple betra;^! of her weakness in beh^f 
of March gave Him uneasiness on a subject (X)|icerning 
which he had never felt bef(^ ; and he determinid to ’ 
come tQ an explanation at once witli# lits visiter ; for 
directness of speech, and decision in conduct, w^e two of 
the best qualities of this rude being, ip whom the seeds of 
a better education seemed to be constantly itrjjggling 
upwa.rd, to be choked by the fruits of a Iffe in which his 
hard struggles fo^ubsisleacc and security had steeled his 
feelings, and iptlurated his nature. When he reached tie 
forward end of the scow, he manifested* ari intcutioi^ to 
relieve Deerslayq^ at the oar, directing the latter to take 
his own place gift. •By these changes, tile Old man and 
Hurry were again left alone, while the^oung hunt# was 
transferred to the other end of the ark. 

HeUy h#l disappeared when Deerslayer reached his new 
post, and for some little time he directed the course of the 
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slowf moving cr^.by himself. It was iVot long, however, 
bcf^e /udith came out of the cabib, as if disposed •to do 
the. honours of the place ’to a stranger engfi^ed in*the ser-* 
Wide of her family. 'Bhe starlight was sufficient to permit 
objects’ to be ^dainly distinguished when near at h^d, and 
•the bright eyes of the girl^iad an expression of kindness 
Ifin thepi when they nifet those o^ the yd^h, that the latttu- 
was easily enabled <to ‘discover. ^Her riclPhair .shaded her 
spirited y^ soft countenance, eAi at tHi^hour, reh- 
dferipg it tlic more beautiful — as the rose is lowliest when 
amid the shadows^ and contj^sts of its native 
foliagcv , Little corem^)^ is used in tlie n»terco*urse of the 
woods ; ahdWudith had acqu^etVa readiness of address,^y 
th? admiraffon that she so generally excited, which, if it 
did not amount to forwardness, certainly in*no degree len* 
t8 her charms the aid of that retiring modesty on which 
jroets love to /I well. 

^‘^•I thought I should have killed myself with laughing, 
Deer&layer,*; Jj* beauty abruptly, bul coquettishly com- 
menced, “nvlren I ^aw'^that Indian dive* in Jo the river! 
lie was sfc good-looking savage, too,’' tlfe girl always dwelt 
on personal Wauty’as a sort of ‘merit, ami yet one couldn’t 
stop to consider* whether his paint would «tand water ! ” 
“And 1 thought they would lawe killed you wdth their 
W(^’poiis, Judith,” rjeturned Deerslayer > “it was an awful 
risk for a femjde to run in tln^fgbe of a (fqzen Mingos 1” * 
•“ Did that make come out of tfte cabin, in spite of 
tlioir too ?” asked the girl, with more real* in^rest 

thali sh# would have cared to betray* though with en^ in- 
difference of manner that was the lesult of a good deal of' 
practice, united to native readmess. 

“ Men ar’n’t apt to see females in dangerj and not come 
to their assistance! • Even a INfingo knrwrs that.” 

This sentiment was uttered mith as much simplicity of 
iflanner as of feeling, and Juditli rewarded it with a smile 
so sweet,’ that even Deerslayer, who had imbibed a preju- 
dice again* the girl, in consequence of Hurry’s suspicions 
of-* her levity, felt its^charm, notwithstanding half its 
winning influence was lost in th» feeble light. It at onc^ 
created a* sort of* confidence bet^vecn them, and the discourse 
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was continued^ on the part of the huYiterfPrithout the lively 
consciousness of the character of this coqilette of - the-wil- 
Ylerness/ with ^hich it had certainly commenced. 

^^You are a man of deeds and not of words. I tsee 
plainly^ Deerslayer,** contftued the beauty, taking her seat 
near tlie spot where the othe^tood, “and, I fofcsee w<i 
thall be very gofl^ friend^ Hurry "Harry has a ^i\gue| 
and, giant as Ijp*, he talks more than he performs.*"- 

MarckSyour ♦ihid, Judith ; ‘and frj’ndj^^hould be 
tender df each other, when apart.** 

“ We all know^what Hurry’s friendship comes ^ 
him* have tis own -way in every tiling, .and he’s^'me *hest 
fi^ow in the Co^y ; but, ^head him off,*%is.*you say of 
the deer,' and he is master of every thing n?ar -him, hut 
Jiimself^ HuAy is no favourite of mine, J)eerslayer ; and 
I dare say, if the Jfuth was known, and his conversation 
about me repAted, it would he found that he thinks no 
better of me, than I own I do of him.** 

The latter part tof th^^ speech was noti^tered without 
uneasiness. -^Had the girl's companion be^ more sophis- 
ticated, he might •have observed the averted .fage, the 
manner in which the pretty^ little foot .w^a^a^tated, ajad 
other signs that, ibr some unexplained reason, the opinions 
of March were not quite^o much matter «f indifference to 
her -as she thought, fit to pretend. lY^^^ther this was, no 
taore than the ordinary ^mi^cing of female vanity, - feeling 
keenly even when It affected not to^eel at all, or whetheii 
it proceeded ^rom that deeply-seated consciousne^|o^ rjf?ht 
amr wrong,, which ^od himself has implanted^ in ‘our 
breasts that we may*know good from evil, will be made 
more apparent -to tlie reader as we 'proceed' in the talc. 
Deer slayer feR •mharrassed. He well remembered the 
cruel imputations left by March’s distrust ; and, while he 
did not wish to injure his ^speiate’s suit by exciting resent- 
ment against him, his tongue was one. That literally kne^v 
no guile. To answer without saying more or -less than he 
.wished, was .consequently ^dcliqajc duty. 

“ March has his say of all things in natur’, whether of 
Tri nd or foe,*’ slowly and cautiously rejoined the hunter. 
“ He’s one of them that spe^k fed, v^\v\\e t\ve 
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tongue’s a-going,^ and that’s sometimes different* from what 
they’d speak if they took time to consider. Give me a 
Delaware, Judith, for one that reflects and ruminates on his 
idces ! Inmity has made ^em thoughtful, and a loose tongue 
is no ricommend at their couucil fires.” 

I dare say March’s tongue goes free enougfi when it 
gets on the subject of Judith Hutter and her sister,” said 
the girl, rousing herself as if in careless distjain. Young 
women’s good names are a pleasant matter of discourse wra 
j*me who would not dare to be so open-ihouthed, if there 
was a brother in the way. Master March may find it plea- 
sant to traduce us, but sooner or later he’ll repent 1” 

Nay, Judith, this is taking the ma|||^up too much nn 
.’arncst. Hurry has never whispered W^llable ag’in the 
good name of Hetty, to begin with.” 

1 see how it is — I see how^ it is,” impetuously iiil 
terrupted Judith. “ I am the one he sees fit to scorch 
with his withering tongue 1 Hetty, indeed ! — Poor Hetty!” 
she continuetj, her voice sinking into low husky tones, 
which seemed nearly to stifle her in the utterance — 6-/w 
is beyond, and above his slanderous malice ! Poor Hetty ! 
If God has created her feeble-minded, the w^eakness lies 
altogether on the side of errors of which she seems to know 
nothing. The earth never held a purer being than Hetty 
Hutter, Deerslayer.” • 

I can believe it — yes, I can believe that, Judith, and 
I ho])e ’arnestly that the same can be said of her hand- 
some sister.” 

There was a soothing sincerity in the voice of* Deer- 
slayer which touched the girl’s feelings ; nor did the 
allusion to her beauty lessen the effect with one who only 
kii(‘w too well the power of her personal charms. Never- 
theless, the still, small voice of conscience was not hushed, 
and it prompted the answer which she made, after giving 
herself time to reflect. 

I dare say Hurry had some of his vile hints about the 
people of the garrisons,” ^he added. lie knows thc^ are 
gentlemen, and can never forgive any one for being what 
he feels he can never become bim«elf.” 

Not in the sense of a king’s officer, Judith, sartainly. 
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for MarclT ha^ no turn that-a-way ; but in the sense of 
reality, why. may not a beaver-hunter be as respectable as a 
governor. Since you speak of it, yourself, I’ll not deny 
that he did complain of one as humble as you, being so 
much in the company of sq^rlet coats and silken sashes. 
But ’twas jealousy that brought it out of liim, and I do 
think ’that he mourned over his own thoughts, as a mother 
•^uld have mourned over her child.” 

•^Perhaps Deerslayer was not aware of the full meaning 
that his earnest language conveyed. It is certain that he 
did not see the colour that crimsoned the whole of Judith’s 
fine face,, nor detect the uncontrollable distress that, im- 
mediately after,J|^nged its hue to a deadly paleness. A 
minute or two S|psed in profound stillness, the splash of 
the Vater seeming to occupy all the avenues of sound ; and 
ftien Judith arose, and^ grasped the hand of the hunter, 
almost convulsively, with one of her own. 

Deerslayer,” she said, hurriedly, I’m glad the ice is 
broke between us. They say that sudden friendships lead 
to long enmities, but I do not believe it will turn out so with 
us. 1 knpw not how it is ; but you are the first man I 
ever met, who did not seem to wish to flatter — to wish my 
ruin— to be an enemy in disguise. Never mind; say 
nothing to Hurry, and another time we’ll’ talk together 
again.” 

As the' girl released her grasp, she vanished in the house, 
leaving the astonished young man standing at the steering- 
oar as motionless as one of the pines on the hills. So ab- 
stracted, indeed, had his thoughts become, that he was 
hailed by flutter to keep the scow’s head in the right 
direction, before he remembered his actual situation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

So spake the apostate Angel, thongh in pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair. Milton. 

Shouti.y afler the disappearance of Judith, a lij^ht 
southerly air arose, and ilutter set a large square-sail, 
which liad once been the flying top-sail of an Albany 
sloop, but which, having become threadbare in catching 
the breezes of Tappan, had been condemned and sold. 
He had a light tough spar of tamarack t|^t he could raise 
on occasion, and with a little contrivance, his duck was 
spread to the wind in a sufficiently professional manner. 
'I'hc effect on the ark was such as to supersede the neces- 
sity of rowing ; and, in about two hours, the castle was 
seen in the darkness, rising out of the water, at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards. The sail was then lowered, 
and by slow degrees the scow drifted up to the building, 
and was secured. 

No one had visited the house since Hurry and his com- 
])anion left it. The place was found in the quiet of mid- 
night, a sort of type of the solitude of a wilderness. As 
an enemy was known to he near, Hutter directed his 
daughters to abstain from the use of lights, luxuries in 
which they seldom indulged during the warm months, lest 
they might prove beacons to direct their foes where they 
might be found. 

“ In open daylight, I shouldn't fear a host of savages 
beliiiul these stout logs, and they without any cover to 
skulk into,’’ added Hutter, when lie had explained to his 
guests the reasons why he forbade the use of lights ; for 
I’ve three or four trusty weapons always loaded, and Kill- 
deer, in particular, is a piece that never misses. But it s 
a different thing at night. A canoe might get upon us 
unseen in the dark, and tlfe savages have so many cunning 
ways of attacking, that I look upon it as bad enough to 
deal with ’em under a bright sun. 1 hnilt this dwelling 
ill order to have ’em at arm’s length, in case we should 
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ever get to blows again. Some people think it’s too open 
and exposed, but I’m for anchoring out here, clear of 
underbrush and thickets, as the surest means of making a 
safe berth.” 

y ou was once a sailor, they tell me, old Tom ? ” said 
Hurry, in his abrupt manner, struck by one or two expres- 
sions which the other had just used ; and some people 
believe you could give us strange accounts of iniinies and 
shipwrecks, if you’d a mind to come out with all you 
know ? ” 

There are people in this world. Hurry,” returned the 
other evasively, who live on other men’s tliou}:*hts ; and 
some such often {|||nd their way into the woods. Wliat I’ve 
been, or what I’ve seen in youth, is of less matter now 
than what the savages aie. It’s of more account to find 
out what will happen in the next twTUty-four hours than 
to talk over what happened twenty-four years since.” 

Hutter had something more on his mind, however, than 
recollections. II is daughters had no sooner left them, 
with an expressed intention of going to bed, than lie in- 
vited his two companions to follow him again into the 
scow^ Here the old man opened his project, keqving back 
the portion which he had reseived for execution by Hurry 
and himself. 

The great object for people, posted like ourselves, is 
to command tlie water,” he commenced. So long as 
there is no other craft on the lake, a bark canoe is as good 
as a man-of-w^ar, since the castle will not be easily taken 
by swimming. Now, there are but five canoes remaining 
in these parts, two of winch are mine, and one is Hurry’s. 
Tlicse three we have witli us, here; one being fastened in 
the canoe -dock, beneath the house, and the other two 
being alongside the scow. The other canoes are lioused 
on the shore, in hollow logs ; and the savagi s, who are 
such venomous enemies, will leave no likely place uncx- 
amined, in the morning, if they’re serious* in s’arch of 
bounties.” 

Now, friend Hutter,” interrupted Hurry, “ the Indian 
don’t live that can find a canoe that is suitaldy wintered. 
I’ve done something at this business before now, and 
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Deerslaycr^ here, knows that I am one that can hide a craft 
in such a way that 1 can’t find it myself.” 

Very true, Hurry/’ put in the person to whom the 
appeal liad been made, but you overlook the sarcum- 
stance that if you couldn’t see the trail of the man who 
did the job, I could. I’m of Master ITutter’s mind, that 
it’s far wiser to mistrust a savage’s ingenuity, than to 
build any great expectations on his want of eyesight. If 
these two canoes can be got off to the castle, therefore, the 
sooner it’s done the better.” 

Will you be of tlie party that’s to do it?” dtnnanded 
Hotter j in a way to show that the proposal both surprised 
and j)]eased him. 

Sartain. I’m ready to enlist in any enterprise that’s 
not ag’in a white man’s lawful gifts. Natur’ orders us to 
defend our lives, and the lives of others, too, when there’s 
occasion and opportunity. I’ll follow you, Floating Tom, 
into the Mingo camp on such an ar’r’ml, and will strive to 
do my duty should we come to blows ; though, never 
having been tried in battle, I don’t like to promise more 
than I may be able to {)erforin.” 

That’s modest and suitable, lad,” exclaimed Hurry. 

You’ve never yet heard the crack of an angry ride ; and, 
let me tell you, ’tis as different from the persuasion of one 
of your venison speeches, as the laugh of Judith Ilutter, in 
her best humour, is from the scolding of a Dutch house- 
keeper on the JMohawk. 1 don’t expect you’ll prove much 
of a warrior, Deerslayer, though your equal with the 
bucks and the does don’t exist hi all these parts.” 

At any rate, we know you can use a paddle, young 
man,” said lIutLer, “and that’s all we sIirII ask of you, 
to-night. Let us waste no more time, but get into the 
canoe, and do, in j)lace of talking.” 

As Hotter led the way, in the execution of his ])rojcct, 
the boat was soon ready, with Hurry and Deer^Iayer at 
the paddles. Before the old man cmbaiked, himself, how- 
ever, he held a coaferei»ce of several minutes with Judith, 
entering the house for that purpose ; then, returning, he 
took his place in the canoe, wliich left the side of the ark 
at the next instant. 
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The darkness had increased, thouf^h the night was still 
clear, and the light of the stars sufficed for all the j)ur- 
poses of the adventurers. H utter alone knew the places 
where the two canoes were hid, and he directed the course, 
while his two athletic companions raised and dipped their 
paddles with proper caution, lest the sounds should be 
carried to the ears of their enemies across that sheet of 
placid water in the stillness of deep night. Hut the hark 
was too light to require any extraordinary efforts, and skill 
supplying the place of strength, in about half an hour they 
were approaching the shore at a point near a league from 
the castle. 

Lay on your paddles, men,” said Hutter, in a low 
voice, “ and let us look about us for a moment. We must 
now be all eyes and ears, for these vermin have noses like 
blood-hounds.” 

The shores of the lake were examined closely, in order 
to discover any glimmering of light which might have been 
left in a camp ; and the men strained their eyes in the 
obscurity, to see if s(»me thread of smoke was not still 
stealing along the mountain-side, as it arose from the 
dying embers of a fire. Nothing unusual could be traced; 
and as the position was at some distance from the outlet, 
or the spot where the savages had been met, it was thought 
safe to land. The j)ad(lli*s were plied again, and the hows 
of the canoe grountl upon the gravelly beach with a gentle 
motion, and a sound barely audible, flutter and Hurry 
immediately landed, the former carrying his own and his 
friend’s rifle, leaving Deerslayer in charge of the canoe. 
The hollow log lay a little distance up the side of the 
mountain, and the old man led tlie w^ay towards it, using 
so much caution as to stop at every third or fouith step, to 
listen if any tread betrayed the presence of a foe. The 
same death-like stillness, how'ever, reigned on tlie midnight 
scene, and the d(*sired place w^as reached witliout an oc- 
currence to induce alarm. 

This is it,” whispered II utter, laying a foot on the 
trunk of a fallen linden ; “ hand me the paddles first, ami 
draw the boat out with care, for the wretches may have 
left it for a bait, after all.” 
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Keep my rifle handy, butt tOM'ards me, old fellow,'' 
answered March. “ If they attack me lojidcd I shall want 
to unload the piece at 'em, at least. And feel if the pan is 
full." 

All's right," muttered the other; move slow, when 
you get your load, and let me lead the way." 

'riie canoe was drawn out of the log with the utmost 
care, raised by Hurry to his shoulder, and the two began 
to return to the shore, moving but a step at a time, lest 
they should tumble down the steep declivity. The distance 
was not great, but the descent was extremely difficult ; 
and, towards the end of their little journey, Deerslayer was 
obliged to land and meet them, in order to aid in lifting 
the canoe through the bushes. With his assistance, the 
task was successfully accomplished, and the light craft soon 
floated by the side of the other canoe. This was no sooner 
done, than all three turned anxiously toward the forest and 
the mountain, expecting an enemy to break out of the one, 
or to come rushing down the other. Still the silence was 
unbroken, and they all embarked with the caution that had 
been used in coming ashore. 

H utter now steered broad off towards the centre of the 
lake. Having ght a sufficient distance from the shore, he 
cast his prize loose, knowing that it would drift slowly up 
the lake, before the light southeily air, and intending to 
find it on his return. Thus relieved of his tow, the old 
man held his w^ay dowm the lake, steering towards the very 
point where Hurry had made his fruitless attempt on the 
life of the deer. As the distance from this point to the 
outlet was less than a mile, it was like entering an enemy's 
country, and redoubled caution became necessary. They 
reached the extremity of the point, however, and landed in 
safety on the little gravelly beach already mentioned. Un- 
like the last place at which they had gone ashore, here was 
no acclivity to ascend, the mountains looming up in the 
darkness full a quarter of a mile further west, leaving a 
margin of level ground hetwwn them and the strand. The 
point itself, though long and covered with tall trees, was 
nearly flat, and for some distance only a few yards in 
« 3 
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width. Ilutter and Hurry landed, as before, leaving 
their companion in charge of tlic boat. 

In this instance, the dead tree that contained the canoe 
of which they had come in quest lay about half-way be- 
tween the extremity of the narrow slip of land and the 
place where it joined the main shore ; and, knowing that 
there was water so near him on his left, the old man led 
the way along the eastern side of the belt, with some con- 
fidence, walking boldly, though still with caution. He 
had landed at the point expressly to get a glimpse into the 
bay, and to make certain that the coast was clear ; other- 
wise he would have come ashore directly abreast of the 
hollow tree, 'riiere was no difficulty in finding the lat- 
ter, from which the canoe was drawn, as before, and, in- 
stead 'of carrying it down to the place where Deerslayer 
lay, it was launched at tlic nearest favourable spot. As 
soon as it was in the water. Hurry entered it, and paddled 
round to the point, whither Hutter also proceeded, follow- 
ing the beach. As the three men had now in their pos- 
session all the boats on the lake, their confidence was 
greatly increased, and there was no longer the same feverish 
desire to quit the shore, or the same nec^sity fur extreme 
caution. Their j)osition on the extremity of the long, 
narrow bit of land, added to the feeling of security, as it 
permitted an enemy to approach in only one direction, that 
in their front, and under circumstances which would render 
discovery, with their habitual vigilance, almost certain. 
The three now landed together, and stood grouped in con- 
sultation on the gravelly point. 

‘MVe’ve fairly tree’d the scamps,” said Hurry, chuckling 
at their success ; if they wish to visit the castle, let ’em 
wade or sw im ! Old Tom, that idee of your’n, in burrow- 
ing out in the lake, was liigh proof, and carries a fine bead. 
There be men who would think the land safer than the 
water ; but, after all, reason shows it isn*t ; the beaver, 
and rats, and other Tamed cicatur’s taking to the last, 
when hard pressed. I call our jfositiori, now, entrenched, 
and set the Canadas at defiance.” 

Let us paddle along this south shore,” said Hutter, 
and see if there’s no sign of an encampment — but, first. 
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let me have a better look into the bay, for no one has 
been far enough round the inner shore of the point to 
make sure of that quarter yet." 

As H utter ceased speaking, all three moved in the di- 
rection he had named. Scarcely had they fairly opened 
the bottom of the bay, when a general start proved that 
their eyes had lighted on a common object at the same 
instant. It was no more than a tlying hrand, giving out 
its flickering and failing light ; but at that hour, and in 
that place, it was at once as conspicuous as a good deed 
in a naughty world.” There was not a shadow of doubt 
that this fire had been kindled at an encampment of the 
Indians. The situation, slieltered from observation on all 
sides but one, and even on that, except for a very short 
distance, jiroved that more care had been taken to conceal 
the spot than would be used for ordinary purposes ; and 
II utter, who knew that a spring was near at hand, as well 
as one of the best fishing-stations on the lake, immediately 
inferred that this encampment contained the women and 
children of the party. 

That’s not a warrior's encampment," he growled to 
Hurry ; and there’s bounty enough sleeping round that 
fire to make a heavy division of head-money. Send the 
lad to the canoes, for there'll come no good of him, in such 
ail onset, and let us take the matter in hand at once, like 
ineij.'' 

There’s judgment in your notion, old Tom, and I like 
it to the hack-bone. Ileerslaycr, do you get into the canoe 
lad, and jiaddle off’ into the lake, with the spare one, and 
set it adrift, as we did with the other ; after which, you 
can float along shore, as near as you can get to the head of 
the bay, keeping outside the point, howsever, and outside 
the rushes, too. You can hear us when we want you ; 
and, if there’s any delay, I'll call like a loon — yes, that’ll 
do it — the call of a loon shall be the signal. If you liear 
rifles, and feel like soldiering, why, you may close in, and 
see if you can make the same hand with the savages that 
you do with the deers.^* 

‘‘ If my wishes could be followed, this matter would not 
be undertaken. Hurry." 

G 4 
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Quite true — nobody denies it, boy ; but your wishes 
emit be followed ; and that inds the matter. So just caiioc 
yourself off into the middle of the lake, and by the time you 
get back, there’ll be movements in that camp \ ” 

The young man set about complying with great reluc- 
tance and a heavy heart. He knew the prejudices of the 
frontier-men too well, however, to attempt a remonstrance. 
The latter, indeed, under the circumstances, might piove 
dangerous, as it would certainly prove useless. He pad- 
died the canoe, therefore, silently, and with the former 
caution, to a spot near the centre of the placid sheet of 
water, and set the boat just recovered adrift, to float 
towards the castle, before the light southerly air. This 
expedient bad been adopted, in both cases, under tlie cer- 
tainty that the drift could not carry the light barks more 
than a league or two, before the return of light, when they 
might easily be overtaken. In order to prevent any wan- 
dering savage from using them, by swimming oft* and getting 
possession, a jiossible, but scarcely a probalde event, dll the 
paddles were retained. 

No sooner bad be set the recovered canoe adrift, than 
Deerslayer turned the bows of his own towards the point 
on the shore that had been indicated by Hurry. So liglit 
was the movement of the little craft, atid so steady the 
sweep of its master’s arm, that ten minutes liad not elap‘^ed 
before it was again approaching the land, having in that 
brief time passed over full half a mile. As soon as Deer- 
slajer’s eye caught a glimpse of the rushes, of whieli there 
were many growing in the water a hundred feet fiom the 
shore, he arrested the motion of the canoe, and anchored 
his boat by holding fast to the delicate hut tenacious stem 
of one of the drooping plants. Here he remaintd, await- 
ing with an intensity of suspense wJiich can be easily ima- 
gined, the result of the hazardous enter})risc. 

It would he difficult to convey to the minds of those 
who have never witnessed it, the sublimity that cha- 
racterises the silence of a solitude so deej) as that which 
now reigned over the Cllimmerglass. In the present in- 
stance, this sublimity was increased by the gloom of night, 
which threw its shadowy and fantastic forms around the 
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iako, the forest, and the hills. It is not easy, indeed, to 
conceive any })lace more favourable to heigliten these 
jidtural impressions than that Deerslayer now occu])ied. 
The Mze of the lake hrous^ht all within the reach of human 
senses, while it displayed so much of the imposinp; scene 
at a siiif^le view, f^iviug up as it mi^ht be at a i^lance 
a oufhcioncy to jirodiice the deepest ini])ressions. As has 
been said, tins was the first lake J)eerslay('r had ever seen, 
Hitluwto, his experience had been limited to tlie couises 
of rivers and smaller streams, and never before had he 
seen so much of that wilderness wdiich he so well lo\ed 
spread before liis gaze. Accustomed to the forest, how- 
ever, Ills mind was capable of portraying all its hidden 
mysteries, as he lo(»ked upon its leafy surface. This was 
also the first time he had been on a trail where human 
lives depended on the issue. His ears had often drunk 
in the traditiens ol‘ frontier warfare, but he had never yet 
' '‘rMi confrvinted with an enemy. 

I'ije reader *vill readily understand, therefore, how in- 
! ?ist> must have been the expectation of the young man as 
' < sat in his solitary canoe, endeavouring to catch the 
smallest sound which might denote the course of things on 
shoie. Ills training had been perfect, so far as theory 
could go, and his self-possession, notwithstanding the high 
cxcileineiit that was the fruit of novelty, would have clone 
credit to a veteran. The evidences of the existence of tlic 
camp, or of the fire, could not be detected from the spot 
Avhere tiie canoe lay, and he was compelled to depend on 
the sense of hearing alone. He did not feel impatient ; for 
the lessons he had heard taught him the viitue of patience, 
and, most of all, inculcated the necessity of wariness in 
conducting any covert assault on the Indians. Once lie 
thought he heard the cracking of a dry twig, but expect- 
ation was so intense, that it miglit mislead him. In this 
manner minute after minute passed, until the whole time 
since he left his companions was extended to (]uite an 
hour. Deerslayer knew^ not whether to rejoice in, or to 
mourn over this cautious delay, for, if it augured security 
to his associates, it foretold destruction to the feeble and 
innocent. 
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It might have been an hour and a half after his com- 
panions and he had parted, when Deerslaycr was aroused 
hy a sound that filled him equally with concern and sur- 
prise. The quavering call of a loon arose from the oppo- 
site side of the lake, evidently at no great distance from its 
outlet. There was no mistaking the note of this bird, 
which is so familiar to all who know the sounds of the 
American lakes. Shrill, tremulous, loud, and sufficiently 
prolonged, it seems the very cry of warning. It is often 
raised, also, at night — an exception to the habits of most 
of the other feathered inmates of the wilderness, a circum- 
stance which had induced Hurry to select it as his own 
signal. There had been sufficient time, certainly for the 
two adventurers to make their way hy land, from the ])oint 
wdiere they had been left to that wlience the call had come, 
but it was not })robable that they would ad()])t such a 
course. Had the camp been deserted, they would have 
summoned Deerslayer to the shore, and, did it prove to be 
peopled, there could be no sufficient motive for circling it, 
in order to re-ernbark at so great a distance. Should he 
obey the signal, and be drawn away from the landing, the 
lives of those who depended on him might be the forfeit — 
and, should he neglect the call, on the supposition that it 
had been really made, the consequences might be equally 
disastrous, though from a diftereiit cause. In this indeci- 
sion he waited, trusting that the call, wdietlicr feigned or 
natural, would be speedily renewed. Nor was he mistaken. 
A very few minutes elapsed before the same shrill, warning 
cry was repeated, and from the same part of the lake. This 
time, being on the alert, his senses were not deceived. Al- 
though he had often heard admirable imitations of this 
bird, and was no mean adept himself in raising its notes, 
he felt satisfied that Hurry, to whose efforts in that way he 
had attended, could never so completely and closely follow 
nature. He determined, therefore, to disregard that cry, 
and to w^ait for one less perfect and nearer at hand. 

Deerslayer liad Jiardly come to. this determination, when 
the profound stillness of night and solitude was broken by 
a cry so startling as to drive all recollection of the more 
melancholy call of the loon from the listener’s mind. It 
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was a shriek of agony, that came either from one of the 
female sex, or from a boy so young, as not yet to have at- 
tained a manly voice. This appeal could not he mistaken. 
Heart-rending terror — if not writhing agony — was in the 
sounds, and the anguish that had awakened them was as 
Midilen as it was fearful. The young man released his hold 
of the rush, and dashed his paddle into the water ; to do, 
‘he knew not what — to steer, he knew not whither. A very 
few moments, however, removed his indecision. The 
breaking of branches, the cracking of dried sticks, and the 
fall of feet, were all distinctly audible ; the sounds appear- 
ing to approach the water, though in a direction that led 
diagonally towards the shore, and a little farther north than 
the spot that Deerslayer had been ordered to keep near. 
h\)llowing this clue, the young man urged the canoe ahead, 
paying but little attention to the manner in which he 
might betray its presence. He had reached a part of the 
shore, where its immediate hank was tolerably high and 
quite stec]). Men were evidently threshing through the 
hushes and trees on the summit of this bank, following the 
line of the shore, as if those who fled sought a favourable 
place for descending. Just at this instant, five or six rifles 
flashed, and the opposite hills gave back, as usual, the 
sharp reports in i)rolonged, rolling echoes. One or two 
shrieks, like those which escape the bravest when suddenly 
overcome by unexpected anguish and alarm, followed ; and 
then the threshing among the buvshes was renewed, in a way 
to show that man was grappling with man. 

“ Slippery devil!’’ shouted Hurry, with the fury of 
» disappointment — his skin’s greased ! I shan’t grapple! 
— Take thiit for your cunning !** 

The words were followed by the fall of some heavy ob- 
ject among the smaller trees that fringed the bank, appear- 
ing to Deerslayer as if his gigantic associate had hurled an 
enemy from him in this unceremonious manner. Again 
the flight and pursuit w’ere renewed, atid tlien the young 
man saw a human forjn break down the liilJ, and rush 
sevtftl yards into the water. At this critical moment the 
canoe was just near enough to the spot to allow this move- 
ment, which was accompanied by no little noise, to be 
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seen ; and feeling that there he must take in his com- 
panions, if any where, Deerslayer urged the canoe forward 
to the rescue. His paddle had not been raised twice, when 
the voice of Hurry was heard filling the air with impreca- 
tions, and he rolled on the narrow beach, literally loaded 
down with enemies. While prostrate, and almost smotliered 
with his foes, the athhtic frontier-man gave his loon-call, 
in a manner that would have excited laughter under cir- 
cumstances less terrific. The figure in the water seemed 
suddenly to repent his own flight, and riishetl to the shore 
to aid his com})anion, but was* met and immediately over- 
powered by half a dozen fresh ])ursuers, who, just then, 
came leaping down the bank. 

Let up, you painted riptyles — let up \ ” cried Hurry, 
too hard piessed to be particular about the terms he used ; 

isn’t it enough that I’m withed like a saw-log, that ye 
must choke, too ? ” 

'I’his speech satisfied Deerslayer that his friends were 
prisoners, and that to land would be to share their fate. 
He was already within a hundred feet of the shore, when a 
few timely strokes of the paddle not only arrested his 
advance*, but forced him off to six or eight times that dis- 
tance from liis enemies. Luckily for him, all the Iiulians 
had dropped their rifles in the pursuit, or this retreat might 
not have been effected with impunity ; though no one had 
noted the canoe in the first confusion of the mclra. 

Keep off the land, lad!’* called out Hotter; the 
girls depend only on you, now : you will want all your 
caution to escape these savages. Keep off, and God pros- 
per you, as you aid my children !” 

There was little symj)athy in general between H utter and 
the young man, but the boddy and mental anguish with 
which this appeal was made served at the moment to con- 
ceal from the latter the former’s faults. He saw only the 
father in his sufferings, and resolved at once to give a 
pledge of fidelity to his interests, and to be faithful to his 
word. 

Put your heart at case, Master Hutter,” he callelFout ; 
the gals shall be looked to, as well as the castle. The 
inimy has got the shore, Tis no use to deny, but he hasn’t 
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got the water. Providence has the charge of all, and no 
one can say what will come of it ; but if good-will can 
sarve you and your'n, depend on that much.*' 

Ay — ay, Deerslayer,’* returned Hurry, in his sten- 
torian voice, which w'as losing some of its heartiness, not- 
withstanding — “ Ay, ay, Deerslayer, you mean wtU 
enough, but what can you do ? You're no great matter in 
the best of times, and such a person is not likely to turn 
out a miracle in the w^orst. If tliere’s one savage on this 
lake shore, there’s forty, and that’s an army you ar’n’t the 
man to overcome. The best way, in my judgment, will 
be to make a straight course to the castle ; get the gals into 
the canoe, with a few eatables ; then strike off* for the 
corner of the lake where we came in, and take the best trail 
for the Mohawk. These devils wo’n’t know where to look 
for you for some hours, and if they did, and went oH’ hot 
in th(‘ pursuit, they must turn either the foot, or the liead 
of the Jake, to get at you. That’s my judgment in the 
matter ; and if old Tom, here, wishes to make his last will 
and testament in a inaiiiier favourable to his darters, he’ll 
say the same.” 

“ ’Twill never do, young man,” rejoined I hitter. 'i’he 
enemy lias scouts out at this moment, looking for canoes, 
ami you’ll be seen and taken, 'rrust to the castle ; and, 
above all things, keep clear of the land. Hold out a 
week, and parties from the garrisons will drive the savages 
off.” 

“ ^Two’n’t he four-aiul-twenty hours, old fellow, afore 
these foxes will be rafting off’ to storm your castle,” in- 
terrupted Hurry, with more of the heat of argument than 
might be ex])ected from a man who was bound and a cap- 
tive, and about wliom nothing could he called free, but his 
o])inioiis ami his longue. “ Your advice has a stout sound, 
hut it will liave a fatal tarmination. If you or 1 was in 
the house, w'e might hold out a few days, but remember 
that this lad has never seen an inimy afore to-night, and is 
what you, yourself, called •settlemeiU-conscienced. These 
savages arc mt^kiiig signs, DeersLiyer, for me to encourage 
}ou to come ashore with the canoe ; hut that I’ll ne\cr do 
as its ag’iii reason and natur’. As for old Tom and my- 
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self, whether they'll scalp us to-night, keep us for the tor- 
ture by fire, or carry us to Canada, is more than any one 
knows, but the devil that advises them how to act. Ay — 
there they go, with their signs, ag'in, hut if I advise you 
to land, may they eat me as well as roast me. No, 
no, Deerslayer — do you keep oft' where you are ; and, 
after daylight, on no account, come within two hundred 
yards " 

This injunction of Hurry's was stopped by a hand being 
rudely slapped against his mouth, the certain sign that 
some one in the party sufficiently understood English to 
have at length detected the drift of his discourse. Imme- 
diately after the whole group entered the forest, II utter 
and Hurry apjiarently making no resistance to the move- 
ment. Just as the sounds of tlie cracking bushes were 
ceasing, however, the voice* of the fatlier was again heard. 

“ As you’re true to my children, God prosper you, 
young man," were the words that i cached Deerslayer’s 
ears ; after which he found himself left to follow the dic- 
tates of his own discretion. 

Several minutes elapsed, in death-like stillness, when the 
party on the shore had disappeared in the woods. Owing 
to the distance, rather more than two hundred yards, and 
the obscurity, Deerslayer had been able barely to distin- 
guish the group, and to see it retiring ; but even this dim 
connexion with human forms gave an animation to the 
scene strongly in contrast to the absolute solitude whicli 
remained. Altboiigb the young man leaneil forward to 
listen, holding his breath and condensing every faculty in 
the single sense of bearing, not another sound reacbeil liis 
ears to denote the vicinity of human beings. It seemed as 
if a silence that had never been broken reigned on the spot 
again ; and, for an instant, even that piercing shriek which 
had so lately broken the stillness of the forest, or the exe- 
crations of March, would have been a relief to the feeling 
of desertion to which it gave rise. 

This paralysis of mind aiukbody, however, could not 
last long ill one constituted mentally and physically like 
De'ersla)er. Dropping his paddle into the water, he 
turned the head of the canoe, and proceeded slowly, as one 
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walks who thinks intently, towards the centre of the lake. 
When he believed himself to have reached a point in a 
line with that where he had set the last canoe adrift, he 
chani^etl his direction northward, keeping the light air as 
nearly on his back as possible. After padtiling a quarter 
of a mile in this direction, a dark object became visible on 
the lake, a little to the right; and, turning on one side for 
the purpose, he had soon secured his lost prize to his owui 
boat. Deersluyer now examined the heavens, the course 
of the air, and the position of the two canoes. Finding 
nothing in either to induce a change of plan, be lay down 
and prepared to catch a few^ hours’ sleep, that the morrow 
might find him equal to its exigencies. * 

Although the hardy and the tired sleep profoundly even 
in scenes of danger, it was some time before Deerslayer 
lost his recollection. II is mind dw'elt on what had passed, 
and his half-conscious faculties kept figuring the events of 
the night in a sort of waking dieatn. Suddenly he was 
up and alert, for he fancied he heard the pre-concerted 
signed of Hurry, summoiiing him to the shore, Hut all 
was still as the grave again. The canoes were slowly 
drifting north waid ; the thoughtful stars w^ere glimmering 
in their mild glory over his head, and the forest-bound 
sheet of water lay embedded betw’^een its mouiitains, as 
calm and melancholy as if never troubled by tlie winds, or 
brightened by a noonday sun. Once more the loon raised 
his tremulous cry near the foot of the lake, and the mys- 
tery of the alarm was explained. Deerslayer adjusted his 
hard pillow — stretched his form in llie bottom of the 
canoe, and slept. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Clear, plarul Leman ! Thy confrasted lake 
Witli tlie wild world I dwelt in, is a tliin{; 

"Which warns me, with its stillnes'i, to lorsakc 
Karth’s tiouhled waters for a ])ur<'r sjning. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To wait me from disti action : once 1 loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but tin suit rnurniuriiig 
Sounds sweet as il a sntei’s voice repioved, 

That I, woth stern tlelights, should e’er liavo been so moved. 

Bykon. 

Day had fairly dawned before the young man^ whom we 
have left in tlie situation described in the last chapter, 
again ojiened his eyes. This w’as no sooner done, than he 
started up, and looked about him with the eagerness of 
one who suddenly felt the importance of accurately ascer- 
taining his precise position. TIis rest had been deep and 
undisturbed; and when he awoke it was with a clearness 
of intellect, and a readiness of resources, much needed at 
that particular moment. The sun had not risen, it is true, 
but the vault of heaven was rich with the winning softness 
that brings and shuts the day,’’ while the whole air was 
filled with the carols of birds, the hymns of the feathered 
tribe. These sounds first told Deerslayer the risks he ran. 
The air, for wind it could scarcely be called, was still light, 
it is true, but it had increased a little in tlie course of the 
night, and as the canoes were mere feathers on the water, 
they had drifted twice the expected distance ; and, what 
was still more dangerous, had approached so near the base 
of tlie mountain that here rose precipitously from the 
eastern shore as to render the carols of the birds plainly 
audible. This was not the worst. The third canoe had 
taken the same direction, and was slowly drifting towafds 
a point where it must inevitably touch, unless turned aside 
by a shift of wind, or human hands. In other respects, 
nothing jiresentcd itself to attract attention, or to awaken 
alarm. The castle stood on its sl»^ml, nearly abreast of the 
canoes, for the drifts had amounted to miles in the course 
of the night, and the ark lay fastened to its piles, as both 
had been left so many hours before. 
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As a matter of course, Dcerslayer’s attention was first 
given to the canoe ahead. It was already very near the 
point, and a very few strokes of the paddle sufficed to tell 
him that it must touch before he could possibly overtake 
it. Just at this moment, too, the wind inopportunely 
freshened, rendering the drift of the light craft much more 
rapid and certain. Feeling the impossibility of preventing 
a contact with the land, the young man wisely determined 
not to heat himself with uiiuecessary exertions ; hut, first 
looking to the priming of liis piece, he proceeded slowly 
and warily towards the point, taking care to make a little 
circuit, that he might be exposed only on one side as he 
approached. 

The canoe adrift, being directed by no such intelligence, 
])ursucd its i)roper way, and grounded on a small sunken 
rock at the distance of three or four yards from the shore. 
Just at that moment, Deerslayer had got abreast of the 
point, and turned the bows of his own boat to the land ; 
first cahting loose his tow, that his movements might he 
unen cumbered. The canoe Imiig an instant on the rock ; 
then it rose a hair's breadth on an almost imperceutble 
swell of the water, swung round, floated clear, and reirclicd 
the strand. All this the young man noted, but it neither 
quickened his pulses, nor hastened his hand. If any one 
iiad been lying in wait for the arrival of the waif, he must 
he seen, and the utmost caution in approaching the shore 
became iiidisjiensable ; if no one was in ambush, hurry 
was unnecessary, 'i'he point being neaily diagonally op- 
pcjsite to the Indian eucampincnt, he hoped the last, though 
the former was not only possible, but probable ; for the 
savagi s w ere ]jrompt in adopting all the expedients of their 
particular modes of warfare, and very likely had many 
scflSts searching the shores for craft to carry them off to 
the castle. As a glance at the lake from any height or 
projection would expose the smallest object on its surface, 
there was little hope that either of the canoes could pass 
unseen ; and Indian saga'^ity needed no instruction to tell 
which way a boat or a log wrould drift, when the direction 
of the w'iiid was known. As Deerslayer drew nearer and 
nearer to the land, the stroke of his paddle grew slower, 

H 
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his eye became more watchful, and his ears and nostrils 
almost dilated with the eftort to detect any lurking danger, 
He was entirely alone, thrown on his own resources, and was 
cheered by no friendly eye, emboldened by no encouraging 
voice. Notwithstanding all these circumstances, tlie most 
experienced veteran in forest warfare could not have con- 
ducted himself better. Equally free from recklessness and 
hesitation, his advance was marked by a sort of philoso- 
phical ])rudence, that appeared to render him superior to 
all motives but those best calculated to effect his purpose. 
Such was the commencement of a career in forest exploits, 
which afterwards rendered this man, in his way, and under 
the limits of his habits and opportunities, as lenowned as 
many a hero whose name has adorned the pages of works 
more celebrated than legends simple as ours can ever become. 

When about a hundred yards from the shore Deerslayer 
rose in the canoe, gave three or four vigorous strokes with 
the paddle, sufficient of themselves to impel the bark to 
land, and then quickly laying aside the instrument of la- 
bour, he seized that of war. lie was in the very act of 
raising the rifle, when a sharp report was followed by the 
buzz of a bullet which passed so near his body as to cause 
him involuntarily to start. The next instant, Deerslayer 
staggered, and fell his whole length in the bottom of the 
canoe. A yell — it came from a single voice — follow'ed, 
and an Indian leaped from the bushes ujion the open area 
of the point bounding towards the canoe. Tins was the 
moment the young man desired. lie rose on the instant, 
and levelled his own rifle at his uncovered foe ; but his 
finger hesitated about pulling the trigger on one wdioin he 
lield at such a disadvantage. This little delay, probably, 
saved the life of the Indian, who bounded back into ilie 
cover as swiftly as he had broken out of it. In the Hean 
time, Deerslayer had been swiftly approaching the land, 
and his own canoe reached the point just as his enemy dis- 
appeared. As its movements had not been directed, it 
touched the shore a few yards -from the other boat ; and 
though the rifle of bis foe had to be loaded, there was not 
time to secure bis prize, and to carry it beyond danger, 
before he would be exposed to another shot. Under the 
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circumstances^ therefore, he did not i)aiise an instant, but 
dashed into the woods and sought a cover. 

On the immediate point there was a small open area, 
partly in native pjrass, and partly beach, but a dense fringe 
of bushes lined its upper side. This narrow belt of dwarf 
vegetation passed, one issued immediately into the high and 
gloomy vaults of the forest. The land was tolerably level 
for a few hundred feet, and then it rose ])recipitously in a 
mountain side. The trees were tall, large, and so free 
from under-brush that they resembled vast columns, irregu- 
larly scattered, upholding a dome of leases. Although they 
stood tolerably close together, for their age and size, the 
eye could ])enetratc to considerable distances ; and bodies 
of men, even, might have engaged beneath their cover with 
concert and intelligence. 

Deerslayer knew that his adversary must he employed 
in re-loading, unless he had fled. The former proved to 
he the ease, for the young man had no sooner placed him- 
self behind a tree, than lie caught a glimpse of the arm of 
the Indian, his body being concealed by an oak, in the 
very act of forcing the leathered bullet borne. Nothing 
would have been easier than to s])riiig forward, and decide 
the affair by a close assault on his unprepared foe ; but 
every feeling of Deerslayer revolted at such a stej), although 
his own life had just been attempted from a cover. He 
was yet unpiactiscd in the ruthless expedients of savage 
warfare, of which he knew nothing except by tiadition and 
theory, and it struck him as an unfair advantage to assail 
an unarmed foe. His colour bad heightened, liis eye 
frowned, his lips w^erc comimessed, and all his energies 
were collected and ready ; but instead of advancing to fire, 
be diopjied bis lide to the u.sual position of a sportsman in 
Tidiness to catch his aim, and muttered to liimself, un- 
conscious that he was speaking, — 

‘^No, no — that may be red-skin warfare, but it's not a 
Christiairs gifts. Let the miscreant charge, and then we’ll 
take it out like men ; for the canoe he not, and 
not have. No, no; let him have time to load, and God 
will take care of tlie right !** 

All this time the Indian had been so intent on his own 
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movements^ that he was even ignorant that his enemy was 
in the wood. His only apprehension was, that the canoe 
would be recovered and carried away, before he might be 
in readiness to prevent it. He had sought the cover 
from habit, but was within a few feet of the fringe of 
bushes, and could be at the margin of the forest, in readi- 
ness to fire, in a moment. The distance between him and 
his enemy was about fifty yards, and the trees were so ar- 
ranged by nature that the line of sight was not interrupted, 
except by the particular trees behind which each party 
stood. 

His rifle was no sooner loaded, than the savage glanced 
around him, and advanced incautiously as regarded the 
real, but stealthily as respected the fancied position of his 
enemy, until he was fairly exposed. Then Heerslayer 
step])cd from behind his own cover, and hailed him. 

“ This-a-way, red-skin ; this-a-way, if you're looking 
for me,” he called out. “ I’m young in war, but not so 
young as to stand on an open beach to be shot down like 
an owl, by daylight. Jt rests on yourself whether it’s 
peace or war atween us ; for my gifts are white gifts, and 
I’m not one of them that thinks it valiant to slay human 
mortals singly in the woods.” 

The savage was a good deal startled by this sudden dis- 
covery of the danger he ran. He had a little knowledge of 
English, however, and caught the drift of the other’s nieaii- 
iiig. He was also too well schooled to betray alarm, hut, 
dropping the butt of his rifle to the earth, with an air of 
confidence, he made a gesture of lofty courtesy. All this 
was done with the ease and self-possession of one accus- 
tomed to consider no man his superior. In the midst of 
this consummate acting, however, tlie volcano that raged 
within caused his eyes to glare', and his nostrils to dilate, 
like those of some wild beast that is suddenly prevented 
from taking the fatal leap. 

“ Two canoe,” he said, in the deep guttural tones of his 
race, holding up the number of ^fingers he mentioned by 
way of preventing mistakes ; one for you — one for 
me.” 

No, no, Mingo, that will never do. You own neither ; 
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and neither shall you have, as long as T can prevent it. J 
know it’s war atween your people and mine, but that's no 
reason why human mortals should slay each other, like 
savage creatur’s that meet in the woods ; go your way, 
then, and leave me to go mine. The world is large enough 
for us both ; and when we meet fairly in battle, why the 
Lord will order the fate of each of us." 

“ (roofl !" exekaimed the Indian; my brother mis- 
sionary — great talk ; all about Manitou." 

‘‘Not so- — not so, warrior. I'm not good enough for 
the Moravians, and am too good for most of the other vaga- 
bonds that preach about in the woods. No, no, Tm only a 
hunter as yet, though afore tlie peace is made, 'tis like 
enough there'll be occasion to strike a blow at some of your 
people." 

‘‘ (lood ! My brother very young — but he very wise. 
Little warrior — great t^ilkcr. Clhief, sometimes, in coun- 
cil.” 

“ I don’t know this, nor do 1 say it, Indian,” returned 
Deerslayer, colouring a little at the ill- concealed sarcasm 
of the other's manner ; look forward to a life in the 
woods, and 1 only hojie it may be a peaceable one. All 
young men must go on the war-path when there’s occasion, 
])ut war isn’t needfully massacre. V\c seen enough of 
the last, this very night, to know that Providence frowns 
on it ; and 1 now invite you to go your owm way, while I 
go mine ; ami hope that we may part fri’mls." 

“ (lood ! My brother has twm scalp — hair under 
t’other. Old wisdom — young tongue." 

Here the savage advanced with confidence, his liand ex- 
tended, his face smiling, and his whole hearing denoting 
amity and respect. Deerslayer met his offered friendship 
in a proper spirit, and they shook hands cordially, each 
endeavouring to assure the other of his sincerity and desire 
to be at peace. 

“All have his own," said the Indian; “ my canoe, 
mine ; your canoe, yoftr'n. Go look : if your’n, you 
keep ; if mine, 1 keep." 

“ 7’hat's just, red- skin ; though you must be wrong in 
thinking the canoe your property. Howsever, seein’ is 
II ^ 
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believin’, and we’ll go down to the shore, where you may 
look with your own eyes ; for it’s likely you’ll object to 
trustin' altogether to mine.” 

The Indian uttered his favourite exclamation of good I ” 
and then they walked side by side, towards the shore. 
There was no apparent distrust in the manner of either, 
the Indian moving in advance, as if he wished to show his 
comjniiiion that he did not fear turning his back to him. 
As they reached the open ground, the former pointed 
towards Dcerslayer’s boat, and said emphatically, — 

No mine — pale face canoe. 7V//.9 red man’s. No 
want other man's canoe — want his own.” 

You’re wrong, red-skin, you're altogether wrong. 
This canoe was left in old Ilutter’s keeping, and is his’n 
according to all law, red or white, till its owner comes to 
claim it. Here's the seats and the stitching of the bark to 
speak for themselves. No man ever know’d an Indian to 
turn off such w'ork.” 

“ Good ! ]My brother little old — big wisdom. Indian 
no make him. AVhite man’s work.” 

I’rn glad you think so, for holding out to the contrary 
might have made ill blood atween us ; every one having a 
right to take possession of his own. I’ll just shove the 
canoe out of reach of dispute, at once, as the quickest way 
of settling difficulties.” 

AYhile Deerslayer was speaking, he put a foot at the end 
of the light boat, and giving a vigorous shove, he sent it 
out into the lake a hundred feet or more, w here, taking 
the true current, it would necessarily float past the point, 
and be in no further danger of coming ashore. The savage 
started at this ready and decided expedient, and his com- 
panion saw that he cast a hurried and fierce glance at his 
owm canoe, or that which contained the paddles. 'Fhe 
change of manner, however, was but momentary, and then 
the Iroquois resumed his air of friendliness, and a smile of 
satisfaction. 

Good ! ” he repeated, with 'stronger emphasis than 
ever. Young head, old mind. Know how to settle 
quarrel. Farewell, brother. He go to house in water — 
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Muskrat house — Indian go to camp; tell chiefs no find 
canoe/' 

Deerslayer was not sorry to hear this proposal, for he 
felt anxious to join the females, and he took the offered 
hand of the Indian very willingly. The parting words 
were friendly ; and, while the red man walked calmly to- 
wards the wood, with the rifle in the hollow of his arm, 
without once lohking hack in uneasiness or distrust, the 
while man moved towards the remaining canoe, carrying 
his piece in the same pacific manner, it is true, hut kee})irig 
his eyes fastened on the movements of the other. This 
distrust, however, seemed to be altogether uncalled for, 
and, as if ashamed to have entertained it, the young man 
avert(‘d his look, aud stepped carelessly up to his boat. 
Here he began to push the canoe from the shore, and to 
make his other preparations for departing. He might have 
been thus ernjdoyed a minute, when, happening to turn his 
face towards the land, his quick and certain eye told him, 
at a glance, the imminent jeopardy in which his life was 
l>laced. 'Idle black, ferocious eyes of the savage were 
glancing on liirri, like those of the crouching tiger, through 
a small opening in the bushes, and the muzzle of Ids rifle 
sec’med already to be opening in a line with his own body. 

Then, indeed, the long practice of Deerslayer, as a hunter, 
did him good service. Accustomed to fire with the deer 
oil the bound, and often when the precise position of the 
animal's body had in a manner to he guessed at, he used the 
same expedients here. To cock and jioise his rifle were the 
acts of a single moment, and a single motion ; then, aiming 
almost Avitliout sighting, he fired into the bushes where he 
knew a body ought to he, in order to sustain the appalling 
countenance, which alone was visible. There was not time to 
raise the piece any higher, or to take a more deliberate aim. 
So rapid were Ids movements, that both parties discharged 
their pieces at the same instant, the concussions mingling 
in one report. The mountains, indeed, gave hack hut a 
single echo. Deerslayer dropped his piece, and stood, with 
head erect, steady as one of the pines in the calm of a dune 
morning, watching the result ; while the savage gave the 
yell that has become historical for its appalling influence, 
II 4 
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leaped through the bushes, and came bounding across the 
open ground, flourishing a tomahawk. Still Deerslaycr 
moved not, hut stood with his unloaded rifle fallen against 
his shoulders, while, with a hunter^s habits, his hands were 
mechanically feeling for the powder horn and charger. 
When about forty feet from his enemy, the savage hurled 
his keen weapon ; but it was with an eye so vacant, and a 
hand so unsteady and feeble, that the young man caught 
it by the handle, as it was flying past him. At that instant, 
the Indian staggered and fell his whole length on the 
ground. 

‘‘ 1 know*d it — I know’dit!’* exclaimed Deerslaycr, 
who was already preparing to force a fresh bullet into his 
rifle ; “ I know’d it must come to this, as soon as 1 had 
got the range from the creatur s eyes. A man sights sud- 
denly, and fires quick, when his own life's in danger ; yes, 
I know’d it would come to this. I was about the hun- 
dredth part of a second too quick for him, or it might have 
been bad for me ! The riptyle's bullet has just grazed my 
side — but, say what you will, for or ag’in ’em, a red skin 
is by no means as sartain with powder and ball as a white 
man. Their gifts don’t seem to lie that-a-way. Even 
Chingachgook, great as he is in other matters, isn’t down- 
right deadly with the rifle.” 

By this time the piece was reloaded, and Deerslaycr, 
after tossing the tomahawk into the canoe, advanced to his 
victim, a'bd stood over him, leaning on his rifle, in melan- 
choly attention. It was the first instance in which he had 
seen a man fall in battle — it was the first fellow-creature 
against whom he had ever seriously raised his own hand. 
The sensations were novel ; and regret, with the freshness 
of our better feelings, mingled with his triumph. ’Fhe 
Indian was not dead, though shot directly through the 
body. He lay on his back motionless, but his eyes, now 
full of consciousness, watched each action of his victor — 
as the fallen bird regards the fowler — jealous of every 
movement. The man probably fxpected the fatal blow, 
which was to precede the loss of his scalp ; or, perhaps, he 
anticipated that this latter act of cruelty would precede his 
death. Deerslaycr read his thoughts ; and he found a 
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melancholy satisfaction in relieving the apprehensions of 
the hel[)less savage. 

Noy no, red-skin/* he said; you’ve nothing more to 
fear from me. I am of a (Christian stock, and scalping is 
not of my gifts. I’ll just make sartain of your rifle, and 
then come back and do you what sarvice 1 can. Though 
here I can’t stay much longer, as the crack of three rifles 
will he apt to bring some of your devils down upon me.” 

The close of this was said in a sort of a soliloquy, as the 
young man went in quest of the fallen rifle. The piece 
was found where its owner had dropped it, and was imme- 
diately put into tlie canoe. Laying his own rifle at its 
side, Deerslayer then returned and stood over the Indian 
again. 

“All inmity atween you and mc’s at an ind, red-skin,” 
said he; “ and you may set your heart at rest on the score 
of the scalp, or any further injury.” 

(’ould looks have conveyed all they meant, it is probable 
Deerslayer’ & innocent vanity, on the subject of colour, would 
have been rebuked a little; but he comprehended the 
gratitude that was expressed in the eyes of the dying 
savage, without in the least detecting the bitter sarcasm 
that struggled with the better feeling. 

“AV ater !” ejaculated the thirsty and unfortunate crea- 
ture ; “ give poor Indian water !” 

“ Ay, water you shall have, if you drink the Ifike dry. 
ril just carry you down to it, that you may take your fill. 
This is the way, they tell me, with all wounded people — 
water is their greatest comfort and delight.” 

So saying, Deerslayer raised the Indian in his arms, and 
carried him to the lake. Here he first helped him to take 
an attitude in which he could appease his burning thirst ; 
after which he seated himself on a stone, and took the 
head of his wounded adversary in his own lap, and en- 
deavoured to soothe his anguish, in the best manner he 
could. 

“ It would he sinful in me to tell you your time hadn’t 
come, warrior,” he commenced, “ and, therefore, I’ll not 
say it. You’ve passed the middle age already, and, con- 
siderin’ the sort of lives yc lead, your days have been 
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pretty well filled. The principal thing, now, is to look 
forward to what comes next. Neither red-skin nor pale- 
face on the whole calculates much on sleepin* for ever ; 
but both expect to live in another world. Each lias his 
gifts, and will be judged by 'em, and 1 suppose you’ve 
thought these matters over enough, not to stand in need of 
sarrnons when tlie trial conies. You’ll find your happy 
hunting-grounds if you’ve been a just Indian ; if an un- 
just, you’ll nfeet your desarts in another way.” 

“^Good!’* ejaculated the Indian, whose voice retained 
its depth even as life ebbed away ; young head — old 
wisdom I” 

'^Its sometimes a consolation, when the ind comes, to 
know that them we’ve harmed, or trinl to harm, forgive 
us. I supjiose natiir’ seeks this relief by way of getting a 
pardon on 'arth ; as we never can know whether lie 
pardons, who is all in all, till judgment itself comes. It's 
soothing to know that uny ])ardon, at such times ; and that 
I conclude is the secret. Now, as for myself, I overlook 
altogether your designs ag’in my life ; first, because no 
harm came of ’em ; next, because it’s your gifts, and 
natur’ and trainin’, and I ought not to have trusted you 
at all; and finally and chiefly, because I can hear no ill- 
will to a dying man, whether heathen or (fliristian. So 
put your heart at case, so far as J’m consarned.” 

It is probable that tlie Indian had some of the fearful 
glimpses of the unknown state of being which (4od in 
mercy seems, at times, to afford to all the human race ; 
but they were necessarily in conformity with his habits 
and prejudices. Like most of his yieople, and like too 
many of our ow'ii, he thought more of dying in a way to 
gain applause among those he left, than to secure a better 
state of existence hereafter. "W'hilc Deerslayer was speaking, 
his mind was a little l)ewildered, though he felt that the 
intention was good ; and when he had done, a regret 
j)asscd over his spirit that none of his own tribe were 
present to witness his stoicisnp, under extreme bodily 
suflTering, and the firmness with which he met his end. 
H^itli the high innate courtesy that so often distinguishes 
the Indian warrior, before he becomes corrujited by too 
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much intercourse with the worst class of the wliite men, 
he endeavoured to express his thankfulness for the other's 
good intentions, and to let him understand that they were 
apj)reciatcd. 

“Good!" he repeated, for this M^as an English word 
much used by the savages — good — young head ; young 
hnirt, too. Old heart tough ; no shed tear. Hear Indian 
when he die, and no w'ant to lie — what he call him ?’’ 

“ Heerslayer is the name I bear now, ihough tbe Pela- 
wares have said that when I get back frotri this war-path 
1 shall have a more manly title, provided 1 can 'arn one." 

“ Tliat good name for boy — poor name for warrior. 
He get better quick. No fear thrre,'* the savage had 
strength sufficient under the strong excitement he fidt to 
raise a hand anti tap the young man on his breast, ^‘eye 
sartain — finger, lightning — aim, death •: — great warrior, 
soon. No 1 )eerslayer — Hawk-eye — Hawk-eye — Hawk- 
eye. Shake hand." 

Deerslayer — or Hawk-eye, as the youth w^as then first 
named, for in alter years be bore the appellation thioughout 
all that region — Deerslayer took the hand of the savage, 
wdiose last breath was clrawm in that attitude, gazing in 
admiration at the countenance of a stranger, who had shown) 
so much readiness, skill, and firmness in a scene equally 
trying and novel. AV^hen the reader remembers it is the 
highest gratification an Indian can receive to see his enemy 
betray wn’akness, he will be better able to appreciate the 
conduct wdiich bad extorted so great a concession at such a 
moment. 

His spirit lias fle.'l I" said Deerslayer, in a suppressed, 
melancholy voice. “Ah's me! — Well, to this wv must 
all come, sooner or later; and he is happiest, let his skin 
be of what colour it may, who is best fitted to meet it. 
Here lies the body of no doubt a brave warrior, and the 
soul is already flying towards its heaven, or hell, whether 
that be a happy hunting-ground, or a place scant of game; 
regions of glory, according to Moravian doctrine, or flame.s 
of fire ! So it happens, too, as regards other matters ! 
flerc have old JIutter, and Hurry Ilarry got themselves 
into difficulty, if they hav’ii’t got themselves into torment 
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and death, and all for a bounty that luck offers to me in 
what many would think a lawful and suitable manner. 
But not a fartliing of such money shall cross my hand. 
White I was born, and white will J die ; clinging to colour 
to the last, even though the King’s Majesty, his governors, 
and all his councils, both at home and in the colonies, 
forget from what they come, and where they hope to go, 
and all for a little advantage in warfare. No, no — warrior; 
hand of mine shall never molest your scalp, and so your 
soul may rest in peace on the p’int of making a decent 
appearance, when the body comes to join it, in your own 
land of s])irits.” 

Deerslayer arose as soon as he had spoken. Then he 
placed the body of the dead man in a sitting posture, with 
its back against the little rock, taking the necessary care to 
prevent it from falling, or in any way settling into an atti- 
tude that might be thought unseemly by the sensitive, 
though wild notions of a savage. AVhen this duty was 
performed, the young man stood looking at the grim 
countenance of his fallen foe in a sort of melancholy ab- 
straction. As was his practice, however, a habit gained by 
living so much alone in the forest, he then began again to 
give utterance to his thoughts and feelings aloud. 

“ I didn’t wish your life, red-skin,” said he, but you 
left me no choice atween killing, or being killed. Each 
jjarty acted according to his gifts, I suppose, and blame 
can light on neither. You were treacherous, accordin’ to 
your natur’ in war, and 1 was a little oversightful, as I’m 
apt to be in trusting others. AYell, this is my lirst battle 
with a human mortal, though it’s not likely to be the last. 
I have fou’t most of the creatur’s of the forest, such as 
bears, wolves, painters and catamounts, but this is the be- 
ginning with the red-skins. If I was Indian born now, I 
might tell of this, or carry in the scalp, and boast of the 
expl’it afore the whole tribe ; or, if my inimy had only 
been even a bear, ’twould have been nat’ral and proper to 
let every body know what had happened ; but I don’t well 
see how I’m to let even Chingachgook into this secret, so 
long as it can be done only by boasting with a white 
tongue. And why should 1 wish to boast of it, after all ? 
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It’s slaying a human, although he was a savage ; and how 
do I know that he was a just Indian ; and that he has not 
been taken away suddenly to any thing but happy hunting- 
grounds, When it’s onsartain whether good or evil lias 
been done^ the wisest way is not to be boastful — still, 1 
skouki like Chingachgook to know that 1 haven’t discredited 
the Delawares, or my training ! ” 

Soliloquy and reflection received a startling interruption, 
however, by the sudden appearance of a second Indian on 
the lake shore, a few hundred yards from the tioint. This 
man, evidently another scout, who had ])ro])abIy been 
drawn to the jdace by the reports of the rifles, broke out 
of the forest with so little caution, that Deerslaver caught 
a view of his person before he was himself discovered. 
Allien the latter event did occur, as was the case a moment 
later, the savage gave a loud yell, which was answered by 
a dozen voices from diflerent parts of the monntain-side. 
Tliere was no longer any time for delay, and in another 
minute the boat was quitting the shoie under long and 
steady sweeps of the paddle. 

As soon as Deerslayer believed himself to be at a safe 
distance, he ceased his efforts, permitting the little hark to 
drift, while he leisurely took a survey of the state of things. 
The canoe first sent adrift was floating before the air, full 
a quarter of a mile above him, and a little nearer to the 
shoie tlian he wished, now that he knew more of the 
savages were near at iiand. I’lie canoe shoved from the 
point was within a few’ yards of him, he having directed 
his own course towards it on quitting the land, ’fhe dead 
Indian lay in grim quiet where he had left him, the 
warrior who had shown himself from the forest had already 
vanished, and tlie woods themselves were as silent, and 
seemingly as deserted, as the day tliey came fresh from the 
liands of their great Creator. This ])ro found stillness, how- 
ever, lasted but a moment. When time had been given to 
the scouts of the enemy to reconnoitre, tliey huist out of 
the thicket upon the naked point, filling the air with yells 
of fury, at discovering the death of their companion. 
These cries were immediately succeeded by shouts of 
delight, when they reached the body, and clustered eagerly 
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around it. Dcerslayer was a sufficient adept in the usages 
of the natives, to understand the reason of the change. 
The yell was the customary lamentation at the loss of a 
warrior, the shout a sign of rejoicing tliat the conqueror 
had not been able to secure the scal[) ; the trophy, without 
which a victory was never considered complete. 'i'he 
distance at wliich the canoes lay, probably prevented any 
attein})ts to injure the conqueror, the American Indian, like 
the panther of his own woods, seldom making any effort 
against his foe, unless tolerably certain it is under circum- 
stances which may be expected to ])rove effective. 

As the young man had no longer any motive to remain 
near the point, lie prejiared to collect his canoes in order to 
tow them off to tlie castle. That nearest was soon in tow, 
when he proceeded in quest of the other, which wms all 
this time floating up the lake. The eye of Dcerslayer was 
no sooner fastened on this last boat, than it struck him that 
it was nearer to the shore than it woiihl have been, had it 
meridy followed the course of the gintle current of air. 
lie began to suspect the influence of some unseen current 
in tlie water, and he quickened his exertions, in order to 
regain possession of it before it could ilrift into a dangerous 
proximity to the woods. On getting marer, he thought 
that the canoe had a perceptible motion through the w^ater, 
and, as it lay broadside to tlie air, that this motion was 
taking it towards the land. A few vigorous strokes of tlie 
paddle carried him still nearer, when the mystery Avas 
explained. Something was evidently in motion on the off- 
side of the canoe, or that which was furthest from himself, 
and closer scrutiny showed that it Avas a naked human arm. 
An Indian was lying in the bottom of the canoe, and was 
propelling it slowly, hut certainly, to tlie shore, using his 
hand as a paddle. Dcerslayer understood the whole artifice 
at a glance. A savage had swum off to the boat Avliilc lie 
was occupied with his enemy on the jioint, got possession, 
and Avas using these means to urge it to the shore. 

Satisfied that the man in tln^ canoe could haAx* no arms, 
Dcerslayer did not hesitate to dash close alongside of the 
retiring boat, without deeming it necessary to raise his own 
rifle. As soon as the wash of the water, which he made 
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in approaching:, became audible to the prostrate savage, the 
lattiT sprang to his feet^ and uttered an exclamation which 
proved how completely he was taken by surprise. 

If you’ve enj’yed yourself enough in tliat canoe^ red- 
skin,” Deerslayer coolly observed, stopping his own career 
in sufficient time to prevent an absolute collision between 
the two boats — ‘Mf you’ve cnj’yed yourself enough in that 
canoe, you’ll do a prudent act by taking to the lake ag in. 
I’m reasonable in these matteis, and don’t crave your 
blood, though there’s them a])Out that would look upon you 
more as a due-bill for the bounty, than a Imman mortal. 
Take to the lake this minute, afore we get to hot words.” 

The savage was one of those who did not undei stand a 
word of English, and he was indebted to the gestures of 
Deerslayer, and to the expression of an eye which did not 
often deceive, for an imperfect comi)rehension of his mean- 
ing. Perhaps, too, the sight of the rifle that lay so near 
the hand of the white man quickeneil his decision. At all 
events, he crouched like a tiger about to take his leap, 
uttered a yell, and the next instant his naked body had 
disappeared in the water. AVhen he rose to take breath, 
it was at the distance of several yards from the canoe, and 
the hasty glance he threw behind him, ilenoted how much 
he feared the arrival of a fatal messenger from the rifle of 
his foe. But the young man made no indication of any 
hostile intention. Deliberately securing the canoe to the 
otlier, he began to paddle from the shore ; and by the time 
the Indian reached the land, and had shaken liimsclf, like 
a spaniel on quitting the water, his dieaded enemy was 
already beyond rifle-shot, on liis way to the castle. As 
was so much his ])ractice, Deerslayer did not fail to solilo- 
quise on what had just occurred wliile steadily pursuing 
his course towards the point of destination. 

^VTdl, well,” he commenced, ’twould have been 
wrong to kill a human mortal without an object. Scalps 
are of no account with me, and life is sweet, and ought 
not to be taken rnarcilessly by them that have white gifts. 
The savage was a Mingo, it’s true ; and I make no doubt 
he is, and will be as long as he lives, a ra’al riptyle and 
vagabond ; but that’s no reason 1 should forget my gifts 
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and colour. No^ no, let him go ; if ever we meet ag’iu 
rifle in liand, why then ’twill be seen which has the stout- 
est heart and the quickest eye. — Hawk-eye ! That’s not a 
bad name for a warrior, sounding much more manful and 
valiant than Deerslayer. ’Twouldn’t be a bad title to 
begin with, and it has been fairly ’arned. AVell, well — 
every thing is in the hands of Providence ; this affair as 
well as another ; I’ll trust to that for getting my desarts in 
all tl}ings.” 

Having thus betrayed what might be termed his weak 
spot, the young man continued to paddle in silence, making 
his way diligently, and as fast as his tows w^ould allow him, 
towards the castle. By this time the sun had not only 
risen, but it had appeared over the eastern mountains, and 
was shedding a flood of glorious light on this as yet 
unchristened sheet of’ water. The whole scene was radiant 
with beauty ; and no one unaccustomed to the ordinary 
history of the woods, would fancy it had so lately witnessed 
incidents so ruthless and barbarous. As he api)roached tlie 
building of old ITutter, Deerslayer thought, or rather ./c//, 
that its appearance w'as in singular harmony wdth all the 
rest of the scene. Although nothing had been consulted 
but strength and security, the rude massive logs, covered 
with their rough bark, the projecting roof, and the form, 
would contribute to render tlie building picturesque in 
almost any situation, while its actual ])Osition added novelty 
and piquancy to its other points of interest. 

When Deerslayer drew nearer to the castle, liowTver, 
objects of interest presented themselves, which at once 
eclipsed any beauties that might have distinguished the 
scenery of the lake, and the site of the singular edifice. 
Jutlith and Hetty stood on the platform, before tlie door, 
Hurry's door-yard, awaiting his approach with manifest 
anxiety ; the former, from time to time taking a survey of 
liis person and of the canoes through the old ship’s spy- 
glass that has been already mentioned. Never probably 
did this girl seem more brilliantly beautiful than at that 
moment ; the flush of anxiety and alarm increasing her 
colour to its richest tints, wliile the softness of her eyes, a 
charm that even poor Hetty shaj*ed with her, was deepened 
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by intense concern. Such at least, without pausing, or 
pretending to analyse motives, or to draw any other very 
nice distinctions between cause and effect, were the opinions 
of the young man as his canoe reached the side of the ark, 
where he carefully fastened all three, before he put his foot 
on the platform. 


CHAPTER Vlir. 

His words are bonds, bis oaths aro orailes ; 

Ills 1()N(‘ sinrtMe, Ins thouj^hts immacnlatp ; 

Ills tpars purr nu'ssrngrrs sent troiii his heart ; 

Ills heart us tai liuin Iraiid, iis heaven Iruin earth. 

Shakspe\kk. 

Neither of the girls spoke, as Deerslayer stood before 
them alone, his countenance lietraying all the apprehension 
he felt on account of the two absent members of their 
party. 

Father!'' Judith at length exclaimed, succeeding in 
uttering the word, as it might lie, by a desperate effort. 

He’s met with misfortune, and there’s no use in con- 
cealing it," answered Deerslayer, in his direct and simple- 
minded manner. He and Hurry are in IVlingo hands, 
and Heaven only knows wIiaFs to be the tarmination. I've 
got the canoes safe, and that's a consolation, since the vaga- 
bonds will have to swim for it, or raft off, to come near 
this place. At sunset we’ll be reinforced by (’liingachgook, 
if I can manage to get him into a canoe; and then, 1 think, 
we two can answer for the ark and the castle, ’till some of 
the officers in the garrisons hear of this war-path, which 
sooner or later must be the case, wdien we may look for 
succour from that quarter, if from no other.’' 

“The officers!” exclaimed Judith, impatiently, her 
colour deepening, and her eye expressing a lively but pass- 
ing emotion. “ Who thiwks or speaks of the heartless gal- 
lants, now ? We are suflScieiit of ourselves to defend the 
castle ; — hut what of my father^ and of poor Hurry 
Harry ? " 
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*Tis natural you should feel this consarn for your own 
parent, Judith, and I suppose it’s equally so that you 
should feel it for Hurry Harry, too.” 

Deerslayer then commenced a succinct but clear narra- 
tive of all that occurred during the night. The girls 
listened with profound attention, but neither betrayed that 
feminine apprehension and concern which would have fol- 
lowed such a communication when made to those less ac- 
customed to the hazards of a frontier life. To tlie surprise 
of Deerslayer, Judith seemed the most distressed ; Hetty 
listening eagerly, but appearing to brood over the facts in 
melancholy silence, rather than betraying any outward 
signs of feeling. The agitation of the former the young man 
did not fail to attribute to the interest she felt in Hurry, 
quite as much as to her filial love, while Hetty’s apparent 
indifference was ascribed to that mental dfirkncss which, in 
a measure, obscured her intellect, and which possibly pre- 
vented her from foreseeing all the consequences. Little 
was said, however, by either, Judith and her sister busying 
themselves in making the preparations for the morning 
meal, as they who habitually attend to such matters toil on 
mechanically, even in the midst of suffering and sorrow. 
The plain but nutritious breakfast was taken by all three in 
sombre silence. The girls ate little, but Deerslayer gave 
proof of possessing one material requisite of a good soldier, 
that of preserNing his appetite in the midst of the most 
alarming and embarrassing circumstances. The meal was 
nearly ended before a syllable was uttered ; then, however, 
Judith spoke in the convulsive and hurried manner in 
which feeling breaks through restraint, after the latter has 
become more painful, than even the betrayal of emotion. 

Father would have relished this fish ! ” she exclaimed : 
he says the salmon of the lakes is almost as good as the 
salmon of the sea.’’ 

Your father has been acquainted with the sea, they tell 
me, Judith,” returned the young man, who could not for- 
bear throwing a glance of inquiry at the girl ; for, in com- 
mon with all who knew Hutter, he had some curiosity on the 
subject of his early history. Hurry Harry tells me he 
was once a sailor.” 
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Judith first looked perplexed ; then, influenced by feel- 
ings that were novel to her, in more ways than one, she be- 
came suddenly communicative, and seemingly much inter- 
ested in the discourse. 

'Mf Hurry knows any thing of father’s history, I 
would he had told it to me!” she cried. ‘^Sometimes I 
think, too, he was once a sailor, and then again I think he 
was not. If that chest were open, or if it could speak, it 
might let us into his whole history. But its fastenings are 
too strong to be broken like pack-thread.” 

Deerslayer turned to the chest in question, and, for the 
first time, examined it closely. Although discoloured, and 
bearing proofs of having received much ill-treatment, he 
saw that it was of materials and workmanship altogether 
superior to any thing of the same sort he had ever before 
beheld. ’Khe wood was dark, rich, and had once been 
highly ])olished, though the treatment it had received left 
little gloss on its surface, and various scratches and indenta- 
tions proved the rough collisions that it had encountered 
with substances still harder than itself. The corners were 
firmly bound with steel, elaborately and richly wrought, 
while the locks, of which it had no less than three, and the 
hinges were of a fashion and workmanship that wmuld have 
attracted attention, even in a warehouse of curious furni- 
ture. The chest was large too; and when Deerslayer arose, 
and endeavoured to raise an end by its massive handle, he 
found that the w^eight fully corresponded with the external 
appearance. 

Did you never see that chest opened, Judith ? ’’ the 
young man demanded with frontier freedom, for delicacy 
on such subjects was little felt among the people on the 
verge of civilisation in that age, even if it be to-day. 

Never. Father has never opened it in my presence, 
if he ever opens it at all. No one here has ever seen its lid 
raised, unless it he father ; nor do 1 even know that he has 
ever seen it.” 

Now, you’re wrong, Judith,” Hetty quietly answered. 

Father /m.v raised the lid, and /’rc seen him do it.” 

A feeling of manliness kept the mouth of Deerslayer 
shut ; for while he would not have hesitated about going 
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far beyond what would be thought the hounds of propriety 
in questioning the elder sister, he had just scruples about 
taking what might be thought an advantage of* the feeble 
intellect of the younger. Judith being under no such re- 
straint, however, turned quickly to the last speaker, and 
continued the discourse. 

When, and where did you ever see that chest opened, 
Hetty ? 

Here, and again, and again. Father often opens it, 
when you are away, though he don't in the least mind my 
being by, and seeing all he does, as well as hearing all he 
says.” 

And what is it that he does, and what does he say ? ” 

That I cannot teU you, Judith,” returned the other, 
in a low, but resolute voice. Father"^ secrets are not my 
secrets.^* 

“ Secrets ! This is stranger still, Deerslayer, that father 
should tell them to Hetty, and not tell them to me !” 

There’s good reason for that, Judith, though you’re not 
to know it. Father’s not here to answer for himself, and 
ril say no more about it.” 

Judith and Deerslayer looked surprised, and fora minute 
the first seemed pained. But, suddenly recollecting her- 
self, she turned aw'ay from her sister, as if in pity for her 
weakness, and addressed the young man. 

You’ve told but half your story,” she said, break- 
ing off at the place where you went to sleep in the canoe 
— or, rather, where you rose to listen to the cry of the 
loon. We heard the call of the loons, too, and thought 
their cries might bring a storm, though we are little used 
to U'mpests on this lake, at this season of the year.” 

^‘The winds blow, and the tempests howl as (iod ])leases ; 
sometimes at one season, and sometimes at another,” an- 
swered Deerslayer ; and the loons speak accordin’ to 
their natur’. Better would it be if men were as lionest 
and frank. After I rose to listen to the birds, finding it 
could not be Hurry’s signal, 1 la*/ down and slejit. AYhen 
the day dawned I was up and stirring, as usual, and then 
I went in chase of the two canoes, lest the Mingos should 
lay hands on ’em.” 
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You have not told us all, Deerslayer,** said Judith, 
earnestly. We heard rifles under the eastern mountain; 
the echoes were full and long, and came so soon after the 
reports, that the pieces must have been fired on, or quite 
near to the shore. Our ears arc used to these signs, and 
are not to be deceived.” 

They’ve done their duty, gal, this time ; yes, they’ve 
done their duty. Rifles have been sighted this morning, 
ay, and triggers pulled, too, though not so often as they 
might have been. One warrior has gone to his happy 
hunting-grounds, and that’s the whole of it. A man of 
white blood, and white gifts is not to be expected to boast 
of his cxpl’its and to flourish scalps.” 

Judith listened almost breathlessly ; and when Deer- 
slayer, in his quiet, modest manner, seemed disposed to 
quit the subject, she rose, and crossing the room, took a 
seat by his side. The manner of the girl had nothing 
forward about it, though it betrayed the quick instinct of 
female affection, and the sympathising kindness of a wo- 
man’s interest. She even took the hard hand of the 
hunter, and pressed it in both her own, unconsciously to 
herself, perhaps, while she looked earnestly and even re- 
proachfully into his sun-burnt face. 

You have been fighting the savages, Deerslayer, singly, 
and by yourself ! ” she said. In your wish to take care of 
us — of Hetty — of me, perhaps — you’ve fought the enemy 
bravely, with no eye to encourage your deeds, or to witness 
your fiill, liad it pleased Providence to suffer so great a 
calamity !” 

1 have fou’t, Judith ; yes, I /lavr fou’t the inimy, 
and that, too, for the first time in my life, ’fhese things 
must be, and they bring with ’em a mixed feelin’ of sor- 
row and triumph. Human natur’ is a fightin’ natur’, I 
suppose, as all nations kill in battle, and we must be true 
to our rights and gifts. What has yet been done is no 
great matter, but, should Chingachgook come to the rock 
this evening, as is agreed atween us, and 1 get him off it, 
onbeknown to the savages, or, if known to them, ag’in their 
wishes and designs, then may we all look to something like 
I 3 
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warfare, afore the Mingos shall get possession of either the 
castle, or the ark, or yourselves.” 

Who is this Chingachgook ; from what place does he 
come, and why does he come hern ? ** 

The questions are nat’ral, and right, I suppose, though 
the youth has a great name already in his own part of the 
country. Chingachgook is a Mohican by blood, consorting 
with the Delawares by usage, as is the case with most of 
his tribe ; which has long been broken up by the increase 
of our colour. He is of the family of the great chiefs ; 
Uncas, his father, having been the considerablest warrior 
and counsellor of his people. Even old Tameiiund honours 
Chingachgook, though he is thought to be yet too young to 
lead in war j and then the nation is so disparsed and 
diminished, that chieftainship among ’em has become little 
more than a name. Well, this war having commenced in 
’arnest, the Delaware and I rendezvous’d an app’intment 
to meet this evening at sunset, on the rendezvous-rock at 
the foot of this very lake, intending to come out on our 
first hostile expedition ag’in the Mingos. Why wc come 
exactly this a- way is our own secret ; but thoughtful young 
men on a war-path, as you may suppose, do nothing with- 
out a calculation and a design.” 

A Delaware can have no unfriendly intentions towards 
us,” said Judith, after a moment’s hesitation, “ and we 
know you to be friendly.” 

“ Treachery is the last crime I hope to be accused of,” 
returned Decrslayer, hurt at the gleam of distrust which 
had shot through Judith’s mind: and least of all treachery 
to my own colour.” 

No one suspects i/o?/, Deerslayer,” the girl impetuously 
cried. No — no, your honest countenance would be a 
sufficient surety for the truth of a thousand heaits ! If all 
men had as honest tongues, and no more promised what 
they did not mean to perform, there would be less w rong 
done in the world, and fine feathers and scarlet cloaks 
would not be thought excuses for baseness and deception.” 

The girl spoke with strong, nay, even with convulsed 
feeling, and her fine eyes, usually so soft and alluring, 
flashed fire as she concluded. Deerslayer could not but 
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observe this extraordinary emotion ; but wiih the tact of a 
courtier, he avoided not only any allusion to the circum- 
stance, but succeeded in concealing the effect of his dis- 
covery on himself. Judith gradually grew calm again ; 
and, as she was obviously anxious to appear to advantage 
in the eyes of the young man, she was soon able to renew 
the conversation as composedly as if nothing had occurred 
to disturb her. 

“ 1 have no right to look into your secrets, or the secrets 
of your friend, Deerslaycr,” she continued; ‘^and am 
ready to take all you say on trust. If we can really get 
another male ally to join us, at this trying moment, it will 
aid us much ; and I am not without hope that when the 
savages find we are able to keep the lake, they will offer to 
give up their prisoners in exchange for skins, or at least 
for the keg of powder that we have in the house.*' 

The young man had the words “ scalps'* and “bounty" 
on his lips, but a reluctance to alarm the feelings of the 
daughters prevented him from making the allusion he had 
intended to the probable ffite of their father. Still, so 
little was lie practised in the arts of deception, that his 
expressive countenance was of itself understood by the quick- 
witted Judith, whose intelligence had been sharpened by 
the risks and habits of her life.” 

“ 1 understand what you mean," she continued, hur- 
riedly, “ and what you would say, but for the fear of 
hurting me — u.s, I mean ; for Hetty loves her father quite 
as Avell as 1 do. But this is not as we think of Indians. 
They never scalp an unhurt prisoner, but would rather 
take him aw'ay alive ; unless, indeed, the fierce wish for 
torturing should get the mastery of them. 1 fear nothing 
for my father's scalp, and little for his life. Could they 
steal on us in the night, we should all probably suffer in 
this way ; but men taken in open strife are seldom in- 
jured ; not at least until the time of torture comes.” 

That’s tradition. Til allow, and it’s according to prac- 
tice ; but, Judith, do ycai know the 'ar’nd on which your 
father and Hurry went ag’in the savages 

I do ; and a cruel errand it was ! But what will you 
have ? Men will be men, and some even who flaunt in 
I 4 
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their gold and silver, and carry the King's commission in 
their pockets, are not guiltless of equal cruelty." Judith's 
eye again flashed, but by a desperate struggle she resumed 
her composure. 1 get warm when I think of all the 
wrong which men do," she added, affecting to smile, an 
effort in which she only succeeded indifferently well. All 
this is silly. What is done, is done, and it cannot be 
mended by complaints. But the Indians think so little of 
the shedding of blood, and value men so much for the 
boldness of their undertakings, that did they know the 
business on which their prisoners came, they would be 
more likely to honour than to injure them for it." 

For a time, Judith ; yes, 1 allow that, for a time. 
But, when that feelin' dies away, then will come the love 
of revenge. We must indivour, Ciungachgook and I, we 
must indivour to see what we can do to get Hurry and 
your father free ; for the Mingos will, no doubt, hover 
about this lake some days, in order to make the most of 
their success." 

You think this Delaware can be depended on. Deer- 
slayer.^’’ demanded the girl, thoughtfully. 

As much as I can myself. You say you do not sus- 
pect me, Judith } " 

“ You taking his hand again, and pressing it between 
her own with a warmth that might have awakened the 
vanity of one less simple-minded, and more disposed to 
dwell on his own good qualities. “ I would as soon sus- 
pect a brother ! 1 have known you hut a day, Deerslayer, 
but it has awakened the confidence of a year. Your name, 
however, is not unknown to me ; for the gallants of the 
garrisons frequently speak of the lessons you have given 
them in hunting, and all proclaim your honesty." 

Do they ever talk of the shooting, gal ? " inquired 
the other eagerly, after however laughing in a silent but 
heartfelt manner. Do they ever talk of the shooting ? 
I want to hear nothing about my own, for, if that isn’t 
sartified to by this time in all tlv;se parts, there’s little use 
in being skilful and .sure ; but what do the officers say of 
their own — yes, what do they say of their own ! Arms, 
as they call it, is their trade, and yet there’s some among 
^em that know very little how to use ’em !" 
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Such, I hope, will not be the case with your friend 
Chiiigacligook as you call him — what is the English of 
his Indian name ? ” 

Big Sarpent — so called for his wisdom and cunning, 
Uncas is his ra"al name — all his family being called Uncas, 
until they get a title that has been ’arned by deeds.” 

If he has all this wisdom, we may expect a useful 
friend in him, unless his own business in this part of the 
country should ])revent him from serving us.” 

1 see no great harm in telling you his arhi’d after all ; 
and as you may find means to help us, 1 will let you and 
Hetty into the whole matter, trusting that you’ll keep the 
secret as if it was your own. You must know that Cliin- 
gachgook is a comely Indian, and is much look’d upon and 
admired by tlie young women of his tribe, both on account 
of his family and on account of himself. Now, there is a 
chief that has a daughter called Wah-ta !-Wah, which is 
intarpreted into llist-oh !-Hist, in the English tongue, the 
rarest gal among the Helawarcs, and the one most sought 
after and craved for a wife by all the young warriors of 
the nation. Well, Chingachgook, among others, took a 
fancy to Wah-ta !-Wah, and Wah-ta I -Wah took a fancy 
to him.” Here Deerslayer paused an instant ; for, as he 
got thus far in his tale, Hetty Hutter arose, approached 
and stood attentive at his knee, as a child draws near to 
listen to the legends of its mother. “ Yes, he fancied her, 
and slie fancied him,” resumed Deerslayer, after casting a 
friendly and approving glance at the innocent and inte- 
rested girl ; and wlien that is the case, and all the elders 
are agreed, it does not often happen that the young couple 
keep apart. (Jhingachgook couldn't well carry off such a 
prize without making inimies among them that wanted 
her as much as he did himself. A sartain liriarthorii, as 
we call him in English, or Yocommon, as he is tarmed in 
Indian, took it most to heart, and we mistrust him of 
having a hand in all that followed ^Yah-ta !-^Yali went 
with her father and mother, two moons ago, to fish for 
salmon on the western streiims, where it is agreed by all in 
these parts, that fish most abounds, and while thus empl’y’d 
the gal vanished. For several weeks we could get no 
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tidings of her ; but here, ten days since, a runner that 
came through the Delaware country, brought us a message, 
by which we Tarn that Wah-ta !-Wah was stolen from her 
people — we think, but do not know it, by Briarthorn’s 
sarcumventions — and that she was now with the inimy, 
who had adopted her, and wanted her to marry a young 
Mingo. The message said that the party intended to hunt 
and forage through this region, for a month or two, afore 
it went back into the Canadas, and that if we could con- 
trive to get on a scent in this quarter, something might 
turn up that would lead to our getting the maiden off.” 

And how does that concern youy Deerslayer de- 
manded Judith, a little anxiously. 

It consarns me, as all things that touches a fri’nd con- 
sarns a fri*nd. I'm here as Chingachgook’s aid and helper, 
and if we can get the young maiden he likes hack ag’in, it 
will give me almost as much pleasure as if 1 had got back 
my owm sweetheart.” 

And where, then, is your sweetheart, Deerslayer ” 

She’s in the forest, Judith — hanging from the boughs 
of the trees in a soft rain — in the dew on tlie open grass 
— the clouds that float about in the blue heavens — the 
birds that sing in the woods — the sweet springs where I 
slake my thirst — and in all the other glorious gifts that 
come from God’s Providence !” 

You mean that, as yet, you’ve never loved one of my 
sex, but love best your haunts and your own manner of 
life.” 

That’s it — that’s just it. 1 am white — have a white 
heart, and can’t in reason love a red-skinned maiden, who 
must have a red-skin heart and feelin’s. No, no. I’m 
sound enough in them particulars, and hope to remain so, 
at least till this war is over, I find my time too much 
taken up with (Jhingachgook’s affair, to wdsh to have one 
of my own on my hands afore that is settled.” 

The girl that finally wins you, Deerslayer, will at 
least win an honest heart ; one without treachery or guile ; 
and that will be a victory that most of her sex ought to 
envy.” 

As Judith uttered this, her beautiful face had a resent- 
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ful frown on it ; while a bitter smile lingered around a 
mouth that no derangement of the muscles could render 
any thing but handsome. Her companion observed the 
change ; and though little skilled in the workings of the 
female heart, he had sufficient native delicacy to under- 
stand that it might be well to drop the subject. 

. As the hour when Ciiingachgook was expected still re- 
mained distant^ Deerslayer had time enough to examine 
into the state of the defences, and to make such additional 
arrangements as were in his power, and the exigency of 
the moment seemed to require. The experience and fore- 
sight of Hotter had left little to be done in these particu- 
lais; still several precautions suggested themselves to the 
young man, who may be said to have studied the art of 
frontier warfare, through the traditions and legends of the 
peo])le among whom he had so long lived. The distance 
between die castle and the nearest point on the sliore pre- 
vented any apprehension on the subject of rifle-hullets 
tlirown from the land. The house was within musket- 
shot, in one sense, it was true, but aim was entirely out of 
the question, and even Judith professed a perfect disregard 
of any danger from that source. So long, then, as the 
party remained in possession of the fortress, they were 
safe ; unless their assailants could find the means to come 
off and carry it by fire or storm ; or by some of the de- 
vices of Indian cunning and Indian treachery. Against 
the first source of danger, Hutter had made ample provi- 
sion, and the building itself, the bark roof excepted, was 
not very combustible. The floor was scuttled in several 
places, and buckets provided with ropes, were in daily use, 
in readiness for any such emergency. One of the girls 
could easily extinguish any fire that might be lighted, pro- 
vided it had not time to make much headway. Judith, 
who appeared to understand all her father's schemes of de- 
fence, and who had the spirit to take no niiimjiortaiit share 
in the execution of them, explained all these details to the 
young man, who was thus saved much time and labour in 
making his investigations. 

Little was to be apprehended during the day. In pos- 
session of the canoes and of the ark, no other Vessel was to 
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be found on the lake. Nevertheless, Deerslayer well knew 
that a raft was soon made ; and as dead trees were to be 
found in abundance near the water, did the savages seri- 
ously contemplate the risks of an assault, it would not be a 
very difficult matter to find the necessary means. The 
celebrated American axe, a tool quite unrivalled in its way, 
was then not very extensively known, and tlie savages were 
far from expert in the use of its hatcliet-like substitute ; 
still, they had sufficient practice in crossing streams by this 
mode to render it certain they would construct a raft, 
should they deem it expedient to expose themselves to the 
risks of an assault. The death of their warrior might prove 
a sufficient incentive, or it might act as a caution ; but 
Deerslayer thought it more than possible that the succeed- 
ing night would bring matters to a crisis, and in this pre- 
cise way. This impression caused him to wish ardently 
for the presence and succour of his Mohican friend, and to 
look forward to the approach of sunset with an increasing 
anxiety. 

As the day advanced, the party in the castle matured 
their plans, and made their preparations. Judith w’as 
active, and seemed to find a pleasure in consulting and ad- 
vising with her new acquaintance, whose indifference to 
danger, manly devotion to herself and sister, guilelessness 
of manner, and truth of feeling, had won rapidly on both 
her imagination and her affections. Although the hours 
appeared long in some respects to Deerslayer, Judith did 
not find them so, and when the sun began to descend to- 
wards the pine-clail summits of the western hills, she felt 
and expressed her surprise that the day should so soon be 
drawing to a close. On the other hand, Hetty was moody 
and silent. She was never loquacious, or if she occasion- 
ally became communicative, it w'as under the influence of 
some temporary excitement, that served to excite her un- 
sophisticated mind ; but, for hours at a time, in the course 
of this all-important day, she seemed to have absolutely lost 
the use of her tongue. Nor did apprehension on account 
of her father materially affect the manner of either sister. 
Neither appeared seriously to dread any evil greater than 
captivity, and once or twice, when Hetty did speak, she 
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intimated the expectation that Huttcr would find the means 
to liberate himself. Although Judith was less sanguine on 
this head^ she too betrayed the hope that propositions for a 
ransom would come, wlien the Indians discovered that the 
castle set their expedients and artifices at defiance. Deer- 
slayer, however, treated these passing suggestions as the 
ill-digested fancies of girls, making liis own arrangements 
as steadily, and brooding over the future as seriously, as if 
they had never fallen from their lips. 

At length the hour arrived when it became necessary to 
proceed to the j)lace of rendezvous appointed with the 
Mohican, or Delaware, as Chingachgook was more com- 
monly called. As the plan had been matured by Deer- 
slayer, and fully communicated to his companions, all three 
set about its execution, in concert, and intelligently. Hetty 
passed into the ark, and fastening two of the canoes toge- 
ther, she entered one, and paddled up to a sort of gateway 
in the palisadoes that surrounded the building, through 
which she carried both ; securing them, beneath the house 
by chains fastenedVithiii the building. These palisadoes 
were trunks of trees driven firmly into the mud, and served 
the double purpose of a small enclosure that was intaided 
to be used in this very manner, and to keep any enemy 
that might approach in boats at arm’s length. Canoes 
thus (locked were in a measure bid from sight, and as the 
e,ate was properly barred and fastened, it w'ould not be easy 
to remove them, even in the event of their being seen. 
Previously, however, to closing the gate, Judith also en- 
tered witliin the enclosure with the third canoe, leaving 
Deerslayer busy in securing the doors and windows inside 
the building, over her head. As every thing was massive 
and strong, and small saplings were used as bars, it would 
liave been the work of an hour or two to break into the build- 
ing, when Deerslayer had ended his task, even allowing the 
assailants the use of any tools but the axe, and to be unre- 
sisted. 'rhis attention to security arose from Hutter's 
having been robbed once #r twice by the lawless whites of 
the frontiers, during some of his many absences from 
home. 

As soon as all was fast in the inside of the dwelling. 
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Deerslayer appeared at a trap from which he descended into 
the canoe of Judith. When this was done, he fastened the 
door with a massive staple and stout padlock. Hetty was 
then received in the canoe, which was shoved outside of the 
palisadoes. The next precaution was to fasten the gate, 
and the keys were carried into the ark. I'he three were 
now fastened out of the dwelling, which could only he en- 
tered by violence, or by following the course taken by the 
young man in quitting it. 

The glass had been brought outside as a preliminary step, 
and Deerslayer next took a careful survey of the entire 
shore of the lake, as far as his own position would allow. 
Not a living thing was visible, a few birds excepted, and 
even the last fluttered about in the shades of the trees, as if 
unwilling to encounter the heat of a sultry afternoon. All 
the nearest points, in particular, were subjected to severe 
scrutiny, in order to make certain that no raft w’as in pre- 
paration ; the result every where giving the same picture of 
calm solitude. A few words will ex))lain the greatest 
embarrassment belonging to the situation of our parly. 
Exposed themselves to the observation of any watchful 
eyes, the movements of their enemies were concealed by the 
drapery of a dense forest. While the imagination would 
be very apt to people the latter with more warriors than it 
really contained, their own weakness must be too ap])arent 
to all who might chance to cast a glance in their direction. 

Nothing is stirring, hows’ever,” exclaimed Deerslayer, 
as he finally lowered the glass, and prepared to enter the 
ark : if the vagabonds do harbour mischief in their 

minds, they are too cunning to let it be seen ; it’s true, a 
raft may be in preparation in the w^oods, but it has not yet 
been brought down to the lake. They can’t guess tliat we 
are about to quit the castle, and, if tliey tlitl, they’ve no 
means of knowing where we intend to go.” 

This is so true, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, that 
now all is ready, we may proceed at once boldly, and with- 
out the fear of being followed, efee we shall be behind our 
time.” 

No, no, the matter needs management ; for, thougli 
the savages are in the dark as to Chingachgook and the 
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rock, they’ve eyes and legs, and will see in what direction 
we steer, and will be sartain to follow us. I shall strive to 
baffle ’em, hows’ever, by heading the scow in all manner of 
ways, first in one quarter and then in another, until they 
get to be a-lcg- weary, and tired of tramping after us/’ 

So far as it was in his power, Deerslayer was as good as 
his word. In less than five minutes after this speech was 
made, the whole party was in the ark and in motion. 
There was a gentle breeze from the north ; and boldly 
hoisting the sail, the young man laid the head of the 
unwieldly craft in such a direction as, after making a liberal 
but necessary allowance for lee-way, would have brought it 
ashore a cou^ile of miles down the lake, and on its eastern 
side. The sailing of the ark was never very swift, though, 
floating as it did on the surface, it was not difficult to get 
it in motion, or to urge it along over tlie w'ater, at the rate 
of some three or four miles in the hour. The distance be- 
tween the castle and tlie rock was a little more than two 
leagues. Knowing the punctuality of an Indian, Deer- 
slayer had made his calculations closely, and had given 
himself a little more time than was necessary to reach the 
place of rendezvous, with a view to delay,, or to press his 
arrival, as might prove most expedient. When he hoisted 
the sail, the sun lay above the western hills, at an elevation 
which promised rather more than two hours of day ; and 
a few minutes satisfied him that the progress of the scow 
was such as to equal his expectations. 

It was a glorious June afternoon, and never did that 
solitary sheet of water seem less like an arena of strife and 
bloodshed. The light air scarcely descended as low as the 
bed of the lake, hovering over it as if unwilling to disturb 
its deep tranquillity, or to ruffle its mirror-like surface. 
Even the forests aj)peare(l to be slumbering in the sun, and 
a few piles of fleecy clouds had lain for hours along tin? 
northern horizon, like fixtures in the atmos^ihere, placed 
there purely to embellish the scene. A few aquatic fowls 
occasionally skimmed aloijg the w^ater, and a single raven 
was visible, sailing high above the trees, and keeping a 
watchful eye on the forest beneath him, in order to detect 
any thing having life which the mysterious woods might 
offer as prey. 
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The reader will probably have observed, that amidst the 
frankness and abruptness of manner which marked the 
frontier habits of Judith, her language was superior to that 
used by her male companions, her own father included. 
This difference extended as well to pronunciation, as to 
the choice of words and phrases. Perhaps nothing so soon 
betrays the education and association as the modes of speech ; 
and few accomplishments so much aid the charm of female 
beauty as a graceful utterance, while nothing so soon pro- 
duces the disenchantment which necessarily follows a dis- 
crepancy between appearance and manner, as a mean 
intonation of voice, or a vulgar use of words. Judith and 
her sister were marked exceptions to all the girls of their 
class along the whole frontier ; the officers of the nearest 
garrison having often flattered the former with the belief 
that few ladies of the towns acquitted themselves better 
than herself in this important particular. 'I'his was far 
from being literally true, but it was sufficiently near the 
fact to give birth to the compliment. The girls were 
indebted to their mother for this advantage, having accjuired 
from her, in childhood, an advantage which no subsequent 
study or labour can give without a drawback, if neglected 
beyond the earlier periods of life. Who that mother was, 
or rather had been, no one but Hutter knew. She had now 
been dead two summers, and, as was stated by Hurry, she 
had been buried in the lake ; whether in indulgence of a 
prejudice, or from a reluctance to take the trouble to dig 
her grave, had frequently been a matter of discussion be- 
tween the rude beings of that region. Judith had never 
visited the spot, but Hetty was present at the interment, 
and she often paddled a canoe about sunset, or by the light 
of the moon, to the place and gazed down into the limpid 
water, in the hope of being able to catch a glimpse of a 
form which she had so tenderly loved from infancy to the 
sad hour of their parting. 

Must we reach the rock exactly at the moment the sun 
sets ? Judith demanded of thetyoung man, as tlicy stood 
near each other, Dcerslayer holding the steering-oar, and 
she working with a needle at some ornament of dress, that 
much exceeded her station in life, and was altogether a 
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novelty in the woods. Will a few minutes^ sooner or 
later, alter the matter ? it will be very hazardous to remain 
long near the shore as that rock ! ** 

‘‘ That’s it, Judith ; that’s the very difficulty ! The 
rock’s within p’int blank for a gun-shot, and 'twill never 
do to hover about it too close and too long. When you 
have to deal with an Indian, you must calculate and 
manage, for a red natur’ dearly likes sarcumvention. Now, 
you see, Judith, that I do not steer towards the rock at all, 
but here to the eastward of it, whereby the savages will be 
tramping off in that direction, and get their legs awearied, 
and all for no advantage.” 

You think, then, they see us, and watch our move- 
ments, Deerslayer ? 1 was in hopes they might have fallen 
back into the woods, and left us to ourselves for a few 
hours.” 

That’s altogether a woman’s consait. There’s no let- 
up in an Indian’s watchfulness when he’s on a war-path ; 
and eyes are on us at this minute, though the lake pre- 
sarves us. AV^e must draw near the rock on a calculation, 
and indivour to get the miscreants on a false scent. The 
Mingos have good noses, they tell me ; but a white man’s 
reason ought always to equalise their instinct.” 

Judith now entered into a desultory discourse with D:‘er- 
slayer, in which the girl betrayed her growing interest in 
the young man ; an interest that his simplicity of mind, 
and her decision of character, sustained as it was by the 
consciousness awakened by the consideration her personal 
charms so universally produced, rendered her less anxious 
to conceal than might otherwise have been the case. She 
wa’s scarcely forward in her manner, though there was 
sometimes a freedom in her glanceft, that it required all the 
aid of .her exceeding beauty to prevent from awakening 
suspicions unfavourable to her discretion, if not to her 
morals. With IJeerslayer, however, these glances were 
rendered less obnoxious to so unpleasant a construction ; 
for she seldom looked at hfrn, without discovering much of 
the sincerity and nature that accompany the purest emotions 
of Woman. It was a little remarkable that, as his captivity 
lengthened, neither of the girls manifested any great con- 

K 
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cern for her father; but, as has been said already, their 
habits gave them conhdencej and they looked forward to 
his liberation, by means of a ransom, with a confidence 
that might, in a great degree, account for their apparent 
indifference. Once before, H utter bad been in the hands 
of the Iroquois, and a few skins had readily effected his 
release. This event, however, unknown to the sisters, had 
occurred in a time of peace between England and France, 
and when the savages were restrained, instead of being 
encouraged to commit excesses, by the policy of the colonial 
governments. 

While Judith w'as loquacious and caressing in her man- 
ner, Hetty remained thoughtful and silent. Once, indeed, 
she drew near to Deerslayer, and questioned him a little 
closely as to his intentions, as well as concerning the 
mode of effecting his purpose ; but her wish to converse 
went no farther. As soon as her simple queries were an- 
swered — and answered they all weic in the fullest and 
kindest manner — she withdrew to her seat, and continued 
to work on a coarse garment that she was making for her 
father, sometimes humming a low melancholy air, and 
frequently sighing. 

In this manner the time passed awfiy ; and when the 
nun was beginning to glow behind the fringe of pines which 
bounded the western hill, or about twenty minutes before it 
actually set, the ark was nearly as low as the point where 
Hutter and Hurry had been made prisoners. J3y sheering 
first to one side of the lake, and then to the otlier, Deerslayer 
had managed to create an uncertainty as to his object ; and 
doubtless, the savages, who w'ere unquestionably watching 
his movements, were led to believe that his aim w’as to 
communicate with them, at or near this spot, and would 
hasten in that direction, in order to he in readiness to pro- 
fit by circumstances. This artifice was well managed ; 
since the sweep of the hay, the curvature of the lake, and 
the low marshy land that intervened, would prohahly allow 
the ark to reach the rock before Qts pursuers, if really col- 
lected near the point, could have time to make the circuit 
which would be required to get thereby land. With a view 
to aid this deception, Deerslayer stood as near the western 
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shore as was at all prudent ; and then causing Judith and 
Hetty to enter the house or cabin, and crouching himself 
so as to conceal his person by the frame of the scow, he 
suddenly threw the head of the latter round, and began 
to make the best of his way towards the outlet. Favoured 
by an increase in the wind, the progress of the ark was 
such as to promise the complete success of this plan, 
though the crab-like movement of the craft compelled the 
helmsman to keep its head looking in a direction very dif- 
ferent from that in which it was actually moving. 


CHAPTER IX. 

V’ft thou art prodigal of &milos — 

• Sniiios sweeter than thv frow'ns are stern ; 

J^iarth solids Iroin all her thou&and ibles, 
shout at thy return. 

The glory that comes down from thee 

li.uhes, ni deep joy, the land and sea. The Shies. 

It may assist the reader in understanding the events we 
are about to record, if he has a rapidly-sketched picture of 
the scene placed before his eyes at a single view. It will 
be remembered that the lake was an irregularly shaped 
basin, of an outline that, in the main, was oval, but with 
bays and points to relieve its formality and ornament its 
shores. The surface of this beautiful .sheet of water was 
now glittering like a gem, in the last rays of the evening 
sun, and the setting of the whole — hills clothed in the 
richest forest verdure — Avas lighted up with a sort of 
radiant smile best described in the beautiful lines we have 
placed at the head of this chapter. As the hanks, 
with few exceptions, rose abruptly from the water, even 
where the mountain did not immediately bound the view, 
a nearly unbroken fringe of leaves overhung the placid 
lake — the trees starting out of the acclivities, inclining to 
the light, until in many instances, they extended their long 
limbs and straight trunks some forty or fifty feet beyond 
the line of the perpendicular. In these cases we allude only 
to the giants of the forest — pines of a hundred or a hun- 
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dred and fifty feet in height — for, of the smaller growth, 
very many inclined so far as to steep their lower branches 
in the water. 

In the position in which the ark had now got, the castle 
was concealed from view by the projection of a point, as, 
indeed, was the northern extremity of the lake itself. A 
respectable mountain, forest-clad, and rounded like all the 
rest, limited the view in that direction, stretching imme- 
diately across the whole of the fair scene, with the excep- 
tion of a deep bay which passed its western end, lengthen- 
ing tlie basin for more than a mile. The manner in which 
the water flowed out of the lake, beneath the leafy arches 
of the trees that lined the sides of the stream, has already 
been mentioned, and it has also been said, that the rock, 
which was a favourite place of rendezvous throughout all 
tlnit region, and where Deersla^er now expected to meet 
his friend, stood near this outlet, and at no great distance 
from the shore. It was a large isolated stone, that rested 
on the bottom of the lake, apparently left there when the 
waters tore away the earth from around it, in forcing for 
themselves a passage down the river, and which had ob- 
tained its sha])e from the action of the elements, during the 
slow progress of centuiics. The height of this rock could 
scarcely equal six feet, and its shape was not unlike that 
which is usually given to bec-hives, or to a haycock. 'J’he 
latter indeed, gives the best idea, not only of its form, but 
of its dimensions. It stood, and still stands, for we are 
writing of real scenes, wdtliin fifty feet of the bank, and 
in water only two feet in depth, though there were seasons 
in which its rounded apex, if such a term can pro])erly 
he used, was covered by the lake. Many of the trees 
stretched so far forward as almost to blend the rock with 
the shore, when seen from a little distance ; and o'nc tall 
pine in particular overhung it in a way to form a noble 
and appropriate canopy to a seat that held many a forest 
chieftain, during the long succession of unknown ages in 
which America, and all it contafticd, had existed apart in 
mysterious solitude, a world by itself. 

When distant some two or three hundred feet from the 
shore, Deerslayer took in his sail, and dropped his grapnel. 
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as soon as he found the ark had drifted in a line directly 
to windward of the rock. The motion of the scow was 
then checked, when it was brought head to wind by the 
breeze. As soon as this was done, Deerslayer paid out 
line^” and suflTered the vessel to ^'set down"' upon the 
rock, as fast as the light air would force it to leeward. 
Floating entirely on the surface, this was soon effected, 
and the young man checked the drift when he was told 
that the stern of the scoav was within fifteen or eighteen 
feet of the desired spot. 

In executing this manoeuvre, Deerslayer had proceeded 
promptly : for, while ht‘ di(l not in the least doubt that ho 
was both w^atched and followed by the foe, he believed he had 
distracted their movements, by the api)arent uncertainty of 
his own, and he knew they could have no means of ascer- 
taining that the rock w’as his aim, unless, ind(‘ed, one of 
(he prisoners had betrayed him ; a cHhnee so improbable 
in itself as to give him no concern. Notwithstanding the 
celerity and decision of his movements, he did not, how- 
ever, venture so near the shore without taking due pre- 
cautions to effect a retreat, in the event of its becoming 
necessary. lie held the line in his hand, and Judith -was 
stationed at a loop, on the side of the cabin next th(? shore, 
wbere she could ■watch the beach and the rocks, and give 
timely notice of the approach of either friend or foe. Hetty 
w^as also ])laced on watch, but it was, to keep the trees 
over-head in view, lest some enemy might ascend one, and, 
by completely commanding the interior of the scow, render 
the defences of the liut or cabin useless. 

d'he sun had disappeared from the lake and valley, when 
Deerslayer checked the ark in the manner mentioned. Still 
it w^aiited a few minutes to the true sunset, and he knew 
Indian punctuality too well to anticipate any unmanly haste 
in his friend. The great question was whether, surrounded 
by enemies as he was known to be, he had escaped their 
toils. The occurrences of the last twenty-four hours must 
be a secret to him, an(f, like himself, Chingachgook was 
yet young on a war-path. It was true, he came prepared 
to encounter the party who withheld his promised bride, 
but he had no means of ascertaining the fxtent of the 
K 3 
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danger he ran, or the precise positions occupied by either 
friends or foes. In a word, the trained sagacity, and un- 
tiring caution of an Indian, w^ere all he had to rely on, 
amidst the critical risks he unavoidably ran. 

Is the rock empty, Judith?” inquired Deerslayer, as 
soon as he had checked the drift of the ark, deeming it 
imprudent to venture unnecessarily near the shore. Is 
any thing to be seen of the Delaware chief?” 

Nothing, Deerslayer. Neither rock, shore, tree, nor 
lake, seems to have ever held a human form.” 

‘‘Keep close, Judith — keep close Hetty — a rifle has a 
prying eye, a nimble foot, and a desperate fatal tongue. 
Keep close then, but keep up acty/ve looks, and be oii the 
alart. 'T would grieve me to the heart, did any harm befall 
either of you.” 

“And you, Deerslayer!"' exclaimed tludith, turning her 
handsome face from the loop, to bestow a gracious and 
grateful look on the young man ; “ do yo?^ ‘ keep close," 
• and have a proper care that the savages do not catch a 
glimpse of you ! A bullet might be as fatal to you as to 
one of us ; and the blow that you felt, would be felt 
by all.” 

“No fear of me, Judith ; no fear of me, my good gal. 
Do not look this-a-way, although you look so pleasant and 
comely, but keeji your eyes on the rock, and the shore, and 
the ” 

Deerslayer was interrupted by a slight exclamation from 
the girl, who, in obedience to his hurried gestures, as much 
as in obedience to his words, had immediately bent her 
looks again in the opposite direction. 

“What is’t ? — what is’t, Judith?"" he hastily de- 
manded. “ Is any thing to be seen ?” 

“There is a man on the rock ! — an Indian w^arrior, in 
his paint, and armed !"" 

“Where does he wear his hawk’s feather?” eagerly 
added Deerslayer, relaxing his hold of the line, in readiness 
to drift nearer to the place of refldezvous. “ Is it fast to 
the war-lock, or does he carry it above the left ear?” 

“ ’Tis as you say, above the left ear ; he smiles, too, 
and mutters the word ‘ Mohican.’ ” 
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‘^‘^God be praised, ’tis the Sarpent, at last!” exclaimed 
the young man, suffering the line to slip through his hands, 
until hearing a light bound in the other end of the craft, 
he instantly checked the rope, and began to haul it in 
again, under the assurance that his object was eff'ected. 

At that moment the door of the cabin was opened 
hastily, and a warrior, darting through the little room, 
stood at Deerslayer's side, simply uttering the exclamation, 
‘‘ Hugh !” At the next instant, dudith and Hetty shrieked, 
and the air was filled with the yell of twenty savages, who 
came leaping through the branches down the bank, some 
actually falling headlong into the water in their haste. 

Pull, Deerslayer,” cried Judith, hastily barring the 
door, in order to prevent an inroad by the passage through 
which the Delaware had just entered, “ pull, for life and 
death — the lake is full of savages w^ading after us I” 

The young men — for Chingaehgook immediately came 
to his friend’s assistance — needed no second bidding, but 
they applied themselves to their task in a way that showed 
how urgent they deemed the occasion, ’fhe great difficulty 
was in suddenly overcoming the r/.v inertia^ of so large a 
mass ; for, once in motion, it was easy to cause the scow to 
skim the water with all the necessary speed. 

“Pull, Deerslayer, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Judith 
again at the loop. “ These wretches rush into the water 
like liounds following their prey ! Ah ! — the scow moves ! 
and now the water deepens to the arm-pits of the foremost, 
still they rush forward, and will seize the ark !” 

A slight scream, and then a joyous laugh, followed from 
the girl ; the first produced by a desperate effort of their 
pursuers, and the last by its failure ; the scow, which had 
now got fairly in motion, gliding ahead into deep water, 
with a velocity that set the designs of their enemies at 
naught. As tlie two men were prevented, by the position 
of the cabin, from seeing wdiat passed astern, they were 
compelled to inquire of the girls into the state of the 
chase. 

“ What now, Judith — what next? — Do the Mingos 
still follow, or are we quit of ’em for the present?” de- 
manded Deerslayer, when he felt the rope yielding, as if 
K 4 
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the scow was going fast ahead, and heard the scream and 
the laugh of the girl almost in the same breath. 

They have vanished ! — one, the last, is just burying 
himself in the bushes of the bank — there, he has disap- 
peared in the shadows of the trees! You have got your 
friend, and we are all safe I 

The two men now made another great effort, pulled the 
ark swiftly to the grapnel, tripped it, and when the scow 
had shot some distance, and lost its way, they let the 
anchor drop again ; then, for the first time since their 
meeting, they ceased their efforts. As the floating house 
now lay several hundred feet from the shore, and offered a 
complete protection against bullets, there was no longer any 
danger, or any motive for immediate exertion. 

The manner in which the two friends now recognised 
each other was highly characteristic. C^hingachgook, a 
noble, tall, handsome, and athletic young Indian warrior, 
first examined his rifle with care, opening the pan, to 
make sure the priming was not wet ; and assured of this 
important fact, he next cast furtive but observant glances 
around him, at the strange habitation, and at the tuo girls; 
still he spoke not, and most of all, did he a\oid the be- 
trayal of a womanish curiosity by asking questions. 

^Sludith and Hetty,** said Deerslayer, with an un- 
taught, natural courtesy, this is the Mohican chief of 
whom you’ve heard me speak ; Chingachgook, as he is 
called, which signifies the Jlig Sarpent ; so named for his 
wisdom, and prudence, and cunning, and my ’arliest and 
latest friend. I know’d it must be be, by the hawk s 
feather over the left ear, most other w^arriors wearing ’em 
on the war-lock.** 

As Deerslayer ceased speaking, be laughed heartily, 
excited more perhaps by the delight of having got his 
friend safe at his side, under circumstances so trying, than 
by any conceit that happened to cross his fancy, and exhi- 
biting this outbreaking of feeling in a manner a little re- 
markable, since his merriment was«not accompanied by any 
noise. Although ("hingachgook both understood and s})oke 
English, he was unwilling to communicate his thoughts in 
it, like most Indians; and when he had met Judith’s 
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cordial shake of the hand, and Hetty’s milder salute, in 
tlie courteous manner which became a chief, he turned away, 
apparently to await the moment when it might suit his 
friend to enter into an explanation of his future intentions, 
and to give a narrative of what had })assed since their 
separation. 'J'he other understood his meaning, and dis- 
covered his own mode of reasoning in the matter by ad- 
dressing the girls. 

This wind will soon die away altogether, now the sun 
is down,” said he, and there is no need of rownng ag’in 
it. In half an hour or so it will either he a flat calm, or 
the air will come off' from the south shore, when vje will 
begin our journey hack ag’in to the castle ; in the mean 
while, tlie Delaware and 1 will talk over matters, and get 
correct idees of each other’s notions consarning the course 
we ought to take.” 

No one opposed this proposition, and the girls withdrew 
into the cabin to ])repare the evening meal, while the two 
]young men took their seats on the head of the scow, and 
began to converse. ’J’he dialogue was in the language of 
the Delawares. As that dialect, however, is hut little 
understood, even by the learned, W’e shall, not only on this, 
hut on all suhse<juent occasions, render such parts as it 
may he necessary to give closely, into liberal English ; 
preserving, as far as possible, the idioms and peculiarities 
of the respective speakers, by way of presenting the pic- 
tures in the most graphic forms to the minds of the 
readers. 

Jt is unnecessary to enter into the details first related by 
Deerslayer, who gave a brief narrative of the facts that are 
already familiar to those who have re.a(i our pages. In 
relating these events, liowever, it may be wtdl to say that 
the speaker touched only on the outlines, abstaining from 
saying any thing about his encounter with, and victory 
over the Iroquois, as well as to his own exertions in behalf 
of the deserted young women. When Deerslayer ended, 
the Delaware took up th^ narrative in turn, speaking seii- 
tentiously, and witli great dignity. His account was both 
clear and short, nor was it embellished by any accidents 
that did not directly concern the history of his departure 
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from the villages of his people,, and his arrival in the valley 
of the Susquehannah. On reaching the latter, which was 
at a point only half a mile south of the outlet, he had soon 
struck a trail, which gave him notice of the probable 
vicinity of enemies. Being prepared for such an occur- 
rence, the object of the expedition calling him directly into 
the neighbourhood of the party of Iroquois known to be 
out, he considered the discovery as fortunate, rather than 
the reverse, and took the usual precautions to turn it to 
account. First following the river to its source, and ascer- 
taining the position of the rock, he met another trail, and 
had actually been hovering for hours on the flanks of liis 
enemies, watching equally for an opportunity to meet his 
mistress, and to take a scalp ; and it may be questioned 
which he most ardently desired. He kept near the lake, 
and occasionally he ventured to some spot where he could 
get a view of what was passing on its surface. The ark 
had been seen and watched, from the moment it hove in 
sight, though the young chief was necessarily ignorant that 
it was to be the instrument of effecting the desired junc- 
ture with his friend. The uncertainty of its movements, 
and the fact that it was unquestionably managed by white 
men, led him to conjecture the truth, however, and he held 
himself in readiness to get on board whenever a suitable 
occasion might offer. As the sun drew near the horizon 
he repaired to the rock, where, on emerging from the 
forest, he was gratified in finding the ark lying apparently 
in readiness to receive him. The manner of his appear- 
ance, and of his entrance into the craft, is known. 

Although Chingachgook had been closely watching his 
enemies for hours, their sudden and close pursuit, as he 
reached the scow, was as much a matter of surprise to 
himself, as it had been to his friend. He could only 
account for it, by the fact of their being more numerous 
than he had at first supposed, and by their having out- 
parties of the existence of which he was ignorant. Their 
regular and permanent encampinent, if the word perma- 
nent can be applied to the residence of a party that in- 
tended to remain out, in all probability, but a few weeks, 
was not far from the spot where Hutter and Hurry had 
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fallen into their hands, and, as a matter of course, near a 
spring. 

Well, Sarpent,” asked Deerslayer, when the other had 
ended his brief but spirited narrative, ‘^W’'ell, Sarpent, as 
you’ve been scouting around these Mingos, have you any 
thing to tell us of their captives; the father of these young 
women, and another, who, I somewhat conclude, is the 
lovyer of one of *cm.” 

Chingachgook has seen them. An old man, and a 
young warrior — the falling hemlock and the tall pine.’* 

“ You're not so much out, Delaware ; you’re not so 
much out. Old Ilutter is decaying of a sartainty, though 
many solid blocks might be* hewn out of his trunk yet : 
and, as for Hurry Harry, so far as height, and strength, 
and comeliness go, he may be called the pride of the 
human forest. AYere the men bound, or, in any manner 
suffering torture? 1 ask on account of the young women; 
who, I dare to say, would be glad to know.” 

It is not so, Deerslayer. The Mingos are too many 
to cage their game. Some w'atch ; some sleep ; some 
scout; some hunt. The pale-faces are treated like brothers 
to-day ; to-morrow they will lose their scalps.” 

Yes, that’s red natur’, and must be submitted to ! 
Judith and Hetty, here’s comforting tidings for you, the 
Delaware telling me that neither your father nor Hurry 
Harry is in suffering ; but, bating the loss of lil)erty, as 
well off as we are ourselves. Of course they are kept in 
the camp ; otherwise they do much as they please.” 

I rejoice to hear this, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, 
and now we arc joined by your friend, 1 make no man- 
ner of question that we shall find an opportunity to ransom 
the prisoners. If there are any women in the camp, I 
have articles of dress that will catch their eyes ; and, 
should the worst come to the worst, we can open the good 
chest, which, I think, will be found to hold things that 
may tempt the chiefs.” 

Judith,” said the yohng man, looking up at her wdth 
a smile, and an expression of earnest curiosity, that, spite 
of the growing obscurity, did not escape the watchful 
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looks of the girl, can you find it in your heart to part 
with your own finery to release prisoners ; even though 
one be your own father, and the other is your sworn suitor 
and lovyer ? 

The flush on the face of the girl arose in part from 
resentment, but more perhaps from a gentler and novel 
feeling, that, with the capricious waywardness of taste, 
had been rapidly rendering her more sensitive to the good 
opinion of the youth who questioned her, than to that 
of any other person. Suppressing the angry sensation, 
with instinctive quickness, she answered with a readiness 
and truth that caused her sister to draw near to listen, 
though the obtuse intellect of the latter was far from com- 
prehending the workings of a heart as treaclierous, as un- 
certain, and as impetuous in its feelings, as that of the 
spoiled and flattered beauty. 

“ Deerslayer,” answered Judith, after a moment’s pause, 

I shall be honest with yon, I confess, that the time has 
been when what you call finery was to me the dearest 
thing on earth ; but T begin to feel differently. Though 
Hurry Harry is naught to me, nor ever can be, I would 
give all I own to set him free. If I would do this for 
blustering talking Hurry, who has nothing but good looks 
to recommend him, you may judge what 1 would do for 
my own father.'’ 

This sounds well, and is according to woman’s gifts. 
Ah’s me ! The same feelin’s is to be found among the 
young W'omen of the Delawares. I’ve known ’em, often 
and often, sacrifice their vanity to their hearts. ’Tis as it 
should be — ’tis as as it should be, I suppose, in both 
colours. Woman was created for the feelin’s, and is pretty 
much ruled by feelin’.” 

Would the savages let father go, if Judith and 1 gave 
them all our best things.^” demanded Hetty, in her inno- 
cent mild manner. 

Their women might interfere, good Hetty ; yes, 
their women might interfere with such an ind in view. 
But tell me, Sarpent, how is it as to squaws among the 
knaves ; have they many of their own women in the 
camp } " 
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The Delaware heard and understood all that passed ; 
though with Indian gravity and finesse he had sat, with 
averted face, seemingly inattentive to a discourse in which 
he had no direct concern. Thus appealed to, however, he 
answered his friend in his ordinary sententious manner. 

Six,” he said, holding up all the fingers of one hand, 
and the thumb of the other ; besides this'' The last 
number denoted his betrothed ; whom, with the poetry 
and truth of nature, he described by laying his hand on 
his own heart. 

Did you see her, chief — did you get a glimpse of 
her plea'^ant countenance, or come close enough to her ear 
to sing in it the song sl)e loves so well ? ** 

No, Deerslayer — the trees were too many, and leaves 
covered their boughs like clouds hiding the heavens in a 
storm. But,” and the young warrior turned his dark face 
towards his friend with a smile on it that illuminated its 
ficrce-looking paint, and naturally stern lineaments, with a 
briglit gleam of human feeling, “ C'hingachgook heard the 
laugh of AV"ah-ta !-AV'ah ; he knew it from the laugh of the 
w'oinen of the Iroquois. It sounded in his ears like the 
chirp of the W'reii.” 

Ay, trust a lovyer’s ear for that ; and a Delaware’s 
ear for all sounds that are ever heard in the woods. I 
know not why it is so, Judith, but when young men — 
and 1 dares to say it may be all the same wdth young 
women to — but when they get to have kind fcelin's 
towards each other, it’s wonderful how pleasant the laugh 
or the speech becomes to the other j)erson.’’ 

And you, Deerslayer,” said Judith quickly, and with 
more sensibility than marked her usually light and 
thoughtless manner ; have you never felt how pleasant it 
is to listen to the laugh of the girl you love ? ’’ 

Lord bless you, gal I — wliy I’xe never lived enough 
among my own colour to drop into these sort of feelin’s — 
no, never ! 1 dares to sAy, they are nat’ral and right ; but 

to mo there’s no music so Swx'ct as the sighing of the wind 
in the tree tops, and the rip[>liiig of a stream from a full, 
sparkling, native fountain of pure fresh w'ater ; unless. 
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indeed/’ he continued, dropping his head for an instant in 
a thoughtful manner; ^‘unless, indeed, it be the open 
mouth of a sartain hound, when I’m on the tract of a fat 
buck. As for unsartain dogs, 1 care little for their cries, 
seein’ they are as likely to speak when the deer is not in 
sight, as when it is.'* 

Judith walked slowly and pensively away, nor was there 
any of her ordinary calculating coquetry, in the light tre- 
mulous sigh that, unconsciously to herself, arose to her 
lips. On the other hand, Hetty listened with guileless 
attention ; though it struck her simple mind as singular, 
that the young man should prefer the melody of the 
woods, to the songs of girls, or even to the laugh of inno- 
cence and joy. Accustomed, however, to defer in most 
things to her sister, she soon followed Judith into the 
cabin, where she took a seat, and remained pondering in- 
tensely over some occurrence, or resolution, or opinion, 
which was a secret to all but herself. Left alone. Deer- 
slayer and his friend resumed their discourse. 

Has the young pale-face hunter bc'en long on this 
lakc.^” demanded the Delaware, after courteously waiting 
for the other to speak first. 

Only since yesterday noon, Sarpent ; though that has 
been long enough to see and do much.’* 

The gaze which the Indian fastened on his companion 
was so keen, that it seemed to mock the gathering dark- 
ness of the night. As the other furtively returned his 
look, he saw the two black eyes glistening on him, like 
the balls of the panther, or those of the ])cniied wolf. He 
understood the meaning of this glowing gaze, and answered 
evasively, as he fancied would best become the modesty of 
a white man’s gifts. 'Tis as you suspect, Sarpent; yes, 
*tis somewhat that-a-way. J have fell in with the inimy, 
and I suppose it may be said I’ve fou’t them too." 

An exclamation of delight and exultation escaped the 
Indian ; and then, laying his hand eagerly on the arm of 
liis friend, he asked if there wei% any scalps taken. 

That I wil/ maintain, in the face of all the Delaware 
tribe, old Tamenund, and your father, the great Uncas, as 
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well as the rcstj is ag’in white gifts ! My scalp is on my 
head, as you can see, Sarpeiit, and that was the only scalp 
that was in danger, when one side was altogether Christian 
and white.” 

Did no warrior fall ? — Decrslayer did not get his 
name by being slow of sight or clumsy with the rifle !” 

In that particular, chief, you’re nearer reason, and 
therefore nearer being right. I may say one Mingo fell.” 

A chief.?” demanded the other, with startling vehe- 
mence. 

Nay, that’s more than I know, or can say. He was 
'irt%l, and treacherous, and stout-hearted, and may well 
have gained popularity enough with his people to be named 
to that rank. ’J'he man fou’t well, though his eye w'asn’t 
quick enough for one who had had his schooling in your 
company, Delaware.” 

My brother and friend struck the body.?” 

“ That was uncalled for, seeing that the Mingo died in 
my arms. The truth may as well be said, at once ; he 
fou’t like a man of red gifts, and 1 fou’t like a man with 
gifts of my own colour. God gave me the victory ; I 
couldn’t fly in the face of his providence by forgetting my 
birth and iiatur’. AVhite he made me, and white 1 must 
live and die.” 

Good ! Deerslaycr is a pale-face, and has pale-face 
hands. A Delaw'are will look for the scalp, and hang it 
on a pole, and sing a song in his honour, -when we go back 
to our people. The honour belongs to the tribe ; it must 
not he lost.” 

This is easy talking, hut ’twill not be as easy doing. 
The Mingo’s body is in the hands of his fri’nds, and no 
doubt is hid in some hole, where Delaware cunning will 
never he able to get at the scalp.” 

The young man then gave his friend a succinct account 
of the event of the morning, concealing nothing of any 
moment, and yet touchiig on every thing modestly, and 
with a careful attention ta^void the Indian habit of boast- 
ing. Chingachgook again expressed his satisfaction at 
the honour won by his friend, and then both arose, the hour 
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having arrived when it became prudent to move the ark 
further from the land. 

It was now quite dark ; the heavens having become 
clouded, and the stars hid. The north wind had ceased, 
as was usual, with the setting of the sun, and a light air 
arose from the south. This change favouring the design of 
Deerslayer, he lifted his grapnel, and the scow immediately 
and quite perceptibly began to drift more into the lake. 
The sail was set, when the motion of the craft increased to 
a rate not much less than two miles in the hour. As this 
superseded the necessity of rowing — an occupation that an 
Indian would not be likely to desire — Deerslayer, (^hin- 
gachgook, and Judith seated themselves in tlie stern of the 
scow, where the hist governed its movements by holding 
the oar. Here they discoursed on their future movements, 
and on the means to be used to effect the liberation of their 
friends. • 

In this dialogue Judith held a material part ; the Dela- 
ware readily understanding all ishe said, while his own re- 
marks, which were few and pithy, were occasionally ren- 
dered into English by his friend. Judith rose greatly in 
the estimation of her companion, in the half hour winch 
followed. Prompt of resolution, and firm of purpose, her 
suggestions partook of her spirit and sagacity, both of 
which were of a character to find favour with men of the 
frontier. The events that had occurred since their meet- 
ing as well as her isolated and dependent situation, induced 
the girl to feel towards Deerslayer like the fi iend of a year, 
instead of an acquaintance of a day ; and so completely 
had she been won by his guileless truth of character and of 
feeling — pure novelties in our sex, as respected her own 
experience — that his peculiarities had excited her curiosity, 
and created a confidence that had never been awakened- by 
any other man. Hitherto she had been compelled to stand 
on the defensive in her intercourse with men — with what 
success was best known to herself | but here had she been 
suddenly thrown into the society*, .md under the protection 
of a youth, who evidently as little contemplated evil to- 
wards herself, as if he had been her brother. The fresh- 
ness of his integrity, the x)oetry and truth of his feelings. 
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and even the quaintness of his forms of speech, all had 
their influence, and aided in awakening an interest as pure 
as it was sudden and deep. Hurry’s fine face and manly 
form had never compensated for his boisterous and vulgar 
turn ; and her intercourse with the officers had prepared 
her to make comparisons under which even his great na- 
tural advantages suffered. But this very intercourse with 
the officers who occasionally came upon the lake to fish and 
hunt, had an effect in producing her present sentiments 
towards the young stranger. With them, while her vanity 
had been gratified, and^er self-love strongly awakened, 
she had many causes deeply to regret the acquaintance — 
if not to mourn over it, in secret sorrow — for it was im- 
possible for one of her quick intellect not to perceive how 
hollow was the association between superior and inferior, 
and that she was regarded as the plaything of an idle 
hour, rather than as an equal and a friend, by even the 
best intentioned and least designing of her scarlet-clad 
admirers. Deerslayer, on the other hand, had a window in 
his breast, through which the light of his honesty w’as ever 
shining ; and even his indifference to charms that so rarely 
failed to produce a sensation, piqued the pride of the girl, 
and gave liiin an interest that another, seemingly more 
favoured by nature, might have failed to excite. 

In this manner half an hour passed, during which time 
the ark had been slowly stealing over the water, the dark- 
ness thickening around it ; though it was easy to see that 
the gloom of the forest at the southern end of the lake, 
was becoming distant, while the mountains which lined the 
sides of the beautiful basin were overshadowing it, nearly 
from side to side. 'i’'heie w’^as, indeed, a liarrow stripe of 
water in the centre of the lake, where the dim light that 
was still shed from the heavens fell upon its surface, in a 
line extending north and south ; and along this faint track 
— a sort of inverted milky- way, in which the obscurity 
was not quite as dense in other places — the scow held 
her course, he who steered well-knowing that it led in the 
direction he wished to go. The reader is not to suppose, 
however, that any difficulty could exist as to the course. 
This would have been determined by that of the air, had 
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it not been possible to distinguish the mountains, as well 
as by the dim opening to the south which marked the 
position of the valley in that quarter, above the plain of 
tall trees by a sort of lessened obscurity ; the difference 
between the darkness of the forest, and that of the night, 
as seen only in the air. The peculiarities at length caught 
the attention of Judith and the Deerslayer, and the con- 
versation ceased, to allow each to gaze at the solemn still- 
ness and deep repose of nature. 

’Tis a gloomy night,** observed the girl, after a pause 
of several minutes. 1 hope w^may be able to find the 
castle.” 

Little fear of our missing that, if we keep this path 
in the middle of the lake,’* returned the young man. 

Natur’ has made us a road here, and, dim as it is, there’ll 
be little difficulty in following it.” 

“ Do you hear nothing, Decrslayer It seemed as if 
the water was stirring quite near us ! ” 

Sartainly something did move the water, oncominon 
like ; it must have been a fish. Them creatur’s prey upon 
each other like men, and animals on the land ; one has 
leaped into the air, and fallen back hard into his own ele- 
ment. *Tis of little use, Jutlith, for any to strive to get 
out of their elements, since it’s natur* to stay in ’em ; ami 
natur* will have its way. Ha ! that sounds like a paddle, 
used with more than common caution ! ** 

At this moment, the Delaware bent forward, and pointed 
significantly into the boundary of gloom, as if some object 
had suddenly caught his eye. Both Deerslayer and Judith 
followed the direction of his gesture, and each got a view 
of a canoe at the same instant. The glimpse of this start- 
ling neighbour was dim, and, to eyes less practised, it 
might have been uncertain ; though to those in the ark, 
the object was evidently a canoe wnth a single individual in 
it ; the latter standing erect and paddling. How many lay 
concealed in its bottom of cours^ could not be known. 
Flight, by means of oars, from a^'bark canoe impelled by 
vigorous and skilful hands, was utterly impracticable, and 
each of the men seized his rifle in expectation of a conflict. 

I can easily bring down the paddler,** whispered Deer- 
slayer, but we’ll first hail him, and ask his ar nd.” Then 
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raising his voice, he continued in a solemn manner, Hold ! 
If you come nearer, 1 must fire, though contrary to my 
wishes ; and then sartain death will follow. Stop paddling, 
and answer ! 

Fire, and slay a poor, defenceless girl,*’ returned a 
soft tremulous female voice, and (rod will never forgive 
you ! Go your way, Deerslayer, and let me go mine.*' 

Hetty !” exclaimed the young man and Judith in a 
breath,; and the former sprang instantly to the spot where 
he had left the canoe they had been towing. It was gone, 
and he understood the whole affair. As for the fugitive, 
frightened at the menace, she ceased paddling, and re- 
mained dimly visible, resembling a spectral outline of a 
human form, standing on the water. At the next mo- 
ment, the sail was lowered, to prevent the ark from passing 
the spot where the canoe lay. This last expedient, how- 
ever, was not taken in time ; for the momentum of so 
heavy a craft, and the impulsion of the air, soon set her by ; 
bringing Hetty directly to windward, though still visible, 
as the change in the positions of the two boats now^ placed 
her in that species of milky-way which has been men- 
tioned. 

What can this mean, Judith ?” demanded Deerslayer. 
Why has your sister taken the canoe and left us ? ** 

You know she is feeble-minded, poor girl ! and she 
has her own ideas of what ought to be done. She loves 
her father more than most children love their parents — 
and then — 

Then, what, gal ? This is a trying moment ; one in 
which truth must be spoken ! ” 

fludith felt a generous and womanly regret at betraying 
her sister, and she hesitated before she spoke again. But 
once more urged by Deerslayer, and conscious herself of all 
the risks the whole party was running by the indiscretion 
of Hetty, she could refrain no longer. 

Then I fear, poor **[eak-minded Hetty has not been 
altogether able to see thtf vanity, and madness, and folly, 
that lie hid behind the handsome face and fine form of 
Hurry Harry. She talks of him in her sleep, and some- 
times betrays the inclination in her waking moraents.” 
n 2 
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You think, Judith, that your sister is now bent on 
some mad scheme to serve her father and Hurry, which 
will in all likelihood give them riptyles, the Mingos, the 
mastership of a canoe ? 

Such, 1 fear, will turn out to be the fact, Decrslayer. 
Poor Hetty has hardly sufficient cunning to outwit a savage.” 

All this while the canoe, with the form of Hetty erect 
in one end of it, was dimly perceptible ; though the greater 
drift of the ark rendered it at each instant less and less dis- 
tinct. It was evident no time was to be lost, lest it should 
altogether disappear. The rifles were now laid aside as 
useless ; and then the two men seized the oars, and began 
to sweep the head of the scow round in the direction of the 
canoe. Judith, accustomed to the office, flew to the other 
end of the ark, and placed herself at what might be called 
the helm. Hetty took the alarm at these preparations, 
which could not be made without noise, and started off 
like a bird that had been suddenly put up by the approach 
of unexpected danger. 

As Deorslaycr and his companion rowed with the energj’ 
of those who felt the necessity of straining every nerve, 
and Hetty’s strength was impaired by nervous desire to 
escape, the chase would have quickly terminated in the 
capture of the fugitive, had not the girl made several short 
and unlooked-for deviations in her course. These turnings 
gave her time, and they had also the effect of gradual!) 
bringing both canoe and ark within the deeper gloom, cast 
by the shadows from the hills. They also gradually in- 
creased the distance between the fugitive and her ]>ursuers, 
until Judith called out to her companions to cease rowing, 
for she had com])lctely lost sight of the canoe. 

When this mortifying announcement was made, Hetty 
was actually so near as to understand every syllable her 
sister uttered ; though the latter had used the precaution of 
speaking as low as circuinstanccs.would allow her to do, 
and to make herself heard. IltH* j stopped paddling at the 
same moment, and w'aited the^fesult with an impatience 
that was breathless, equally from her late exertions, and 
her desire to land. A dead silenc^iminediately fell on the 
lake ; during which the three in the ark were using their 
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senses differently, in order to detect the position of the 
canoe. Judith leant forward to listen, in the hope of 
catching some sound that might betray the direction in 
which her sister was stealing away ; while her two com- 
panions brought their eyes as nearly as possible to a level 
with the water in order to detect any object that might be 
floating on its surface. All was vain, however, for neither 
sound nor sight rewarded their efforts. All this time, 
Hetty, who had not the cunning to sink into the canoe, 
stood erect, a finger pressed on her lips, gazing in the 
direction in which the voices had been heard, resembling a 
statue of profound and timid attention. Her ingenuity 
had barely sufficed to enable her to seize the canoe, and to 
quit the ark, in the noiseless manner related ; and then it 
appeared to be momentarily exhausted. Even the doublings 
of the canoe had been as much the consequence of an un- 
certain hand, and of nervous agitation, as of any craftiness 
or calculation. 

The pause continued several minutes ; during which 
Deerslayer and the Delaware conferred together in the lan- 
guage of the latter. Then the oars dipped again, and the 
ark moved away, rowing with as little noise as possible. 
It steered westward, a little southerly, or in the direction 
of the encampment of the enemy. Having reached a point, 
at no great distance from the shore, and where the ob- 
scurity was intense, on account of the j)roxiniity of the 
land, it lay there near an hour, in waiting for the expected 
ap})roach of Hetty ; who, it was thought, would make the 
best of her way to that spot, as soon as she believed herself 
relieved from the danger of jmrsuit. No success rewarded 
this little blockade, however ; neither appearance nor sound 
denoting the passage of the canoe. Disappointed at this 
failure, and conscious of the importance of getting })Osses- 
sion of the fortress, before it could be seized by the enemy, 
Deerslayer now took his way towards the castle, witli the 
apprehension that all Ais foresight in securing the canoes 
would be defeated by tens unguarded and alarming move- 
ment on the part of the feeble-minded Hetty. 
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CHAPTER X. 


But who in this wild wood 
IVIay credit give to either e3e. or eur 
From rocky precipice or hollow cave, 

’Midit the confused sound of rustling leaves, 

And crackling boughs, and cries of nightly birds. 

Returning seeming answer ! Joanna Baillie. 

Fear^ as much as calculation, had induced Hetty to cease 
paddlinp;, when she found that her pursuers did not know 
in which direction to proceed. She remained stationary, 
until the ark had pulled in near the encampment, as has 
been related in the preceding chapter ; when she resumed 
the paddle, and with cautious strokes made the best of her 
way towards the western shore. In order to avoid her 
pursuers, however, who, she rightly suspected, would soon 
be rowing along that shore themselves, the head of the 
canoe was ))ointed so far north, as to bring her to land on 
a ])oirit that thrust itself into the lake, at the distance of 
near a league from the outlet. Nor was tliis altogether the 
result of a desire to escaj)e ; for, feeble-minded as she was, 
Hetty Hutter had a good deal of that instinctive caution 
which so often keeps those whom (iod has thus visited 
from harm. She was perfectly aware of the importance of 
keeping the canoes from falling into the hands of the 
Iroquois ; and long familiarity with the lake had suggested 
one of the simplest expedients by wliich this great object 
could be rendered compatible with her own purpose. 

The point in question was the first projection that offered 
on that side of the lake, where a canoe, if set adrift with 
a southerly air, would float clear of the land, and where it 
would he no great violation of probabilities to suppose it 
might even hit the castle ; the latter lying above it, almost 
in a direct line with the wind. Such then was Hetty’s 
intention ; and she landed on the el^tremity of the gravelly 
point, beneath an overhanging oalJ^'with the express inten- 
tion of shoving the canoe oflP from the shore, in order that 
it might drift up towards her father’s insulated abode. 
She knew, too, from the logs that occasionally floated about 
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the lake, that did it miss the castle and its appendages, 
that the wind would be likely to change before the canoe 
could reach the northern extremity of the lake, and that 
Deerslayer might have an opportunity of regaining it in 
the morning, when no doubt he would be earnestly sweep- 
ing the surface of the water, and the whole of its wooded 
shores with the glass. In all this, too, Hetty was less 
governed by any chain of reasoning than by her habits ; 
the latter often supplying the defects of mind, in human 
beings, as they perform the same office for animals of the 
inferior classes. 

The girl was quite an hour finding her way to the 
point ; the distance and the obscurity equally detaining 
her ; but she was no sooner on the gravelly beach, than 
she prepared to set the canoe adrift in the manner men- 
tioned. W^hile in the act of pushing it from her, she heard 
low voices, that seemed to come from among the trees 
behind her. Startled at this unexpected danger, Hetty was 
on the point of springing into the canoe again, in order to 
seek safety in flight, when she thought she recognised the 
tones of Judith’s melodious voice. Bending forward, so as 
to catch the sounds more directly, they evidently came 
from the water ; and then she understood that the ark was 
approaching from the south, and so close in with the 
western shore as necessarily to cause it to pass the point, 
within twenty yards of the spot where she stood. Here, 
then, was all she could desire ; the canoe was shoved off 
into the lake, leaving its late occupant alone on the narrow 
strand. 

When this act of self-devotion was performed, Hetty 
did not retire. The foliage of the overhanging trees and 
bushes would have almost concealed her person, had there 
been light ; but in that obscurity it was utterly impossible 
to discover any object thus shaded, at the distance of a few 
feet. Flight, too, was perfectly easy, as twenty steps would 
effectually bury her h' the forest. She remained, there- 
fore, w^atching with ini viise anxiety the result of her expe- 
dient, intending to call the attention of the others to the 
canoe with her voice, should they appear to i)ass without 
observing it. The ark approached under its sail again ; 

L i 
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Deerslayer standing in its bow, with Judith near him, and 
the Delaware at the helm. It would seem that, in the bay 
below, it had got too close to the shore, in the lingering 
hope of intercepting Hetty ; for, as it came nearer, the 
latter distinctly heard the directions that the young man 
forward gave to his companion in order to clear the 
point. 

Lay her head more off the shore, Delaware/' said 
Deerslayer, for the third time, speaking in English, that 
his fair companion might understand his words ; “ lay her 
head well off shore. We have got embayed here, and 
needs keep the most clear of the trees. Judith, there's a 
canoe ! 

The last words were uttered with great earnestness, and 
Deerslayer 's hand was on his rih’e ere they were fairly out 
of his mouth. But the truth flashed on the mind of the 
quick-witted girl, and she instantly told her companion 
that the boat muat be that in which her sister had fled. 

Keep the scow straight, Delaware; steer as straight as 
your bullet flies when sent ag’in a buck ; there — 1 have it.” 

The canoe was seized, and immediately secured again to 
the side of the ark. At the next moment the sail was 
lowered, and the motion of the ark arrested by means of 
the oars. 

Hetty!” called out Judith, concern, even affection 
betraying itself in her tones; “are you within hearing, 
sister — for God’s sake answer, and let me hear the sound 
of your voice again ! Hetty ! — dear Hetty ! ” 

“ Tm here, Judith — here, on the shore, where it will 
be useless to follow me ; as 1 will hide in the woods." 

“ Oh ! Hetty, what is"t you do ! Jlemember ’tis drawing 
near midnight, and that the woods are filled with savages 
and wild beasts !” 

“ Neither will harm a poor half-witted girl, Judith. 
God is as much with me, here, as he would he in tlie ark, 
or in the hut. I am going to h(^lp my father and poor 
Hurry Harry ; who will be tortui^d and slain, unless some 
one cares for them.” 

“ W e all care for them, and intend to-morrow to send 
them a flag of truce, to buy their ransom. Come back. 
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then, sihter ; trust to us, who have better heads than you, 
and who will do all we can for father.” 

“ I know your head is better than mine, Judith, for 
mine is very weak, to be sure; but I ^ must go to father 
and ])oor Hurry. Do you and Deerslayer keep the castle, 
sister ; leave me in the hands of God.** 

(lod is with us all, Hetty — in the castle, or on the 
shore — father as well as ourselves ; and it is sinful not to 
trust to his goodness. You can do nothing in the dark ; 
will lose your way in the forest, and i)erish for want of 
food.** 

God will not let that happen to a poor child that goes 
to serve her father, sister. I must try and find the 
stivagps/' 

“ (’orrie back for tliis night only; in the morning, we 
will put you ashore, and leave you to do as you may think 
right.’* 

\'(>u ray so, Judith, and you think so ; but you 
would not. Your heart would soften, and you’d see toma- 
hawks and scalping-knives in the air. Besides, I’ve got 
a thing to tell the Indian chief, that wdll answer all our 
wishes; and Tm afraid I may forget it, if 1 don’t tell it to 
liim at once. You’ll see that he will let father go as soon 
as Iji- hears it.” 

‘‘ Poor Hetty! What can you say to a ferocious savage, 
that will he likely to change his blooily purj)Ose?’* 

That wdiich will frighten him, and make him let 
father g^*‘ returned the simple-minded girl, positively. 

You*ll s< e, sister: you’ll see, how soon it will bring him 
to, like a gentle child.” 

‘‘ \V\]\ you tell me, Hetty, what you intend to say ?*’ 
?skcd Deerslayer ; I know the savages w^ell, and can 
'hnn some idee how far fair words will be likely, or not, 
r ) work on their bloody natur’s. If it’s not suitetl to the 
gifts of a red- skin, ’twill be of no use ; for reason goes by 
g fts, as well as conduct.’* 

^ VV^ell, tlien,” answered Hetty, dropping her voice to a 
L»w confidential tone ; for the stillness of the night and 
tlie nearness of the ark permitted her to do this, and still 
to be heard. AVell, then, Deerslayer, as you seem a 
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good and honest young man, I will tell ijoii, I mean not 
to say a word to any of the savages, until I get face to 
face with their head chief, let them plague me with as 
many questions as they please ; no — Til answer none of 
them, unless it be to tell them to lead me to their wisest 
man. Then, Deerslayer, IT tell him that God will not 
forgive murder, and thefts ; and that if father and Hurry 
did go after the scalps of the Iroquois, he must return 
good for evil, for so the Bible commands, else he will go 
into everlasting punishment. When he hears this, and 
feels it to be true, as feel it he must, how long will it be 
before he sends father, and Hurry, and me, to the shore, 
opposite the castle ; telling us all three to go our way in 
peace ? ” 

The last question was put in a triumphant manner ; and 
then the simple-minded girl laughed at the impression she 
never doubted that her ])rojcct had made on her auditors. 
Deerslayer was dumb-founded at this proof of guileless 
feebleness of mind ; but Judith had suddenly bethought 
her of a means of counteracting this wild project, by acting 
on the very feelings that had given it birth. AVithout 
adverting to the closing question, or the laugh, therefore, 
she hurriedly called to her sister by name, as one suddenly 
impressed with the importance of what she had to say. 
But no answer was given to the call. 

By the snapping of twigs, and the rustling of leaves, 
Hetty had evidently quitted the shore, and was already 
burying herself in the forest. 'Fo follow would have been 
bootless, since the darkness, as well as the dense cover that 
the woods everywhere afforded, would have rendered her 
capture next to impossible ; and there was also the never- 
ceasing danger of falling into llie hands of their enemies. 
After a short and melancholy discussion, therefore, tlie 
sail was again set, and the ark pursued its course towards 
its habitual moorings ; Deerslayer silently felicitating him- 
self on the recovery of the canoe, and brooding over his 
plans for the morrow. The wiiffl rose as the party quitted 
the point, and in less than an hour they reached the castle. 
Here all was found, as it had been left ; and the reverse 
of the ceremonies had to be taken, in entering the building 
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that had been used on quitting it. Judith occupied a 
solitary bed that night, bedewing the pillow with her tears 
as she thought of the innocent and hitherto neglected crea- 
ture, who had been her companion from childhood ; and 
bitter regrets came over her mind, from more causes than 
one, as the weary hours passed away, making it nearly 
morning before she lost her recollection in sleep. Deer- 
slayer and tlie Delaware took their rest in the ark, where 
we shall leave them enjoying the deep sleep of the lionest, 
the healthful, and fearless, to return to the girl we have 
last seen in the midst of the forest. 

AVhen Hetty left the shore, she took her way unhesi- 
tatingly into tlie woods, with a nervous apprehension of 
being followed. Luckily, this course was the best she 
could have hit on to effect her own purpose, since it was 
the only one that led her from the point. The night was 
so intensely dark, beneath the branches of the trees, that 
her progress was very slow, and the direction she went 
altogether a matter of chance, after the first few yards. 
The formation of the ground, however, did not permit her 
to deviate far from the lino in which she desired to pro- 
ceed. On one hand, it was soon bounded by the acclivity 
of the hill ; while the lake, on the other, served as a guide. 
For two hours did this single-hearted and simple-minded 
girl toil througli the mazes of the forest ; sometimes finding 
herself on the brow of the bank that bounded the water, 
and at others struggling up an ascent which warned her to 
go no farther in that direction, since it necessarily ran at 
right angles to the course on which she wished to proceed. 
Jler feet often slid from beneath her, and she got many 
falls, though none to do her injury; but, by tlie end of the 
period mentioned, she had liecome so weary as to want 
strength to go any farther. Rest was indispensable ; and 
she set about preparing a bed, with the readiness and cool- 
ness of one to whom the wilderness presented no unneces- 
sary terrors. She knew that wild beasts roamed through 
all the adjacent forests, but animals that preyed on the 
human species were rare, and of dangerous scrj)ents there 
were literally none. These facts had been taught her by 
her father ; and whatever her feeble mind received at all. 
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it received so confidingly as to leave her no uneasiness 
from any doubts or scepticism. To her the sublimity of 
the solitude in which she was pLaced was soothing rather 
than appalling, and she gathered a bed of leaves, with as 
much indifference to the circumstances that would have 
driven the thoughts of sleep entirely from the minds of 
most of her sex, as if she had been preparing her place of 
nightly rest, beneath the paternal roof. 

As soon as Hetty had collected a sufficient number of 
the dried leaves to protect her person from the damps of 
the ground, she kneeled beside the humble pile, clasped 
her raised hands in an attitude of deep devotion, and in a 
soft, low, but audible voice, repeated the Lord’s prayer. 
This was followed by those simple and devout verses, so 
familiar to children, in which she recommended her soul to 
God should it be called away to another state of existence 
before the return of morning. This duty done, she lay 
down and disposed herself to sleep. The attire of the 
girl, though suited to the season, was sufficiently warm for 
all ordinary purposes ; but the forest is ever cool, and the 
nights of that elevated region of country have always a 
freshness about them that renders clothing more necessary 
than is commonly the case in the summers of a low 
latitude. This had been foreseen by Hetty^ who had 
brought with her a coarse heavy mantle, which, when laid 
over her body, answered all the useful purposes of a 
blanket. Thus protected, she dropped asleep in a few 
minutes, as tranquilly as if watched over by the guardian 
care of that mother, who had so recently been taken from 
lier for ever — affording in this particular, a most striking 
contrast between her own humble couch and the sleepless 
pillow of her sister. 

Hour passed after hour, in a tranquillity as undisturbed 
and a rest as sweet as if angeh expressly commissioned for 
that object watched around the bed of Hetty flutter. Not 
once did her soft eyes open, until the grey of the dawn 
came struggling through the tops of the trees, falling on 
their lids, and, united to the freshness of a summer’s 
moniiug, giving the usual summons to awake. ( Irdinarily, 
Hetty was up before the rays of the sun tipped the sum- 
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mits of the niountains ; but on this occasion, her fatigue 
had been so great, and her rest was so profound, that the 
customary warnings failed of their effect. The girl mur- 
mured in her sleep, threw an arm forward, smiled as gently 
as an infant in its cradle, but still slumbered. In making 
this unconscious gesture, her hand fell on some object that 
was warm, and in the half unconscious state in which she 
lay, she connected the circumstance with her habits. At 
the next moment a rude attack was made on her side, as if 
a rooting animal were thrusting its snout beneath, with a 
desire to force her position ; and then, uttering the name 
of Judith,’* she awoke. As the startled girl arose to a 
sitting attitude, she perceived that some dark object sprang 
from her, scattering the leaves and snapping the fallen 
twigs in its haste. Opening her eyes, and recovering from 
the first confusion and astonishment of her situation, Hetty 
perceived a cub of the common American brown hear, 
balancing itself on its hinder legs, and still looking towards 
her as if doubtful whether it would be safe to trust itself 
near her t)erson again. The first impulse of Hetty, who 
had been mistress of several of these cubs, was to run and 
seize the little creature as a prize, hut a loud growl warned 
her of the danger of such a procedure. Recoiling a few 
steps, the girl looked hurriedly round, and perceived the 
dam watching her movements, with fiery eyes, at no great 
distance. A hollow tree, that had once been the home of 
bees, having recently fallen, the mother, with two more 
cubs, was feasting on the dainty food that this accident had 
placed within her reach ; while the first kept a jealous eye 
on the situation of its truant and reckless young. 

It would exceed all the means of human knowledge to 
pretend to analyze the influences that govern the acts of the 
lower animals. On this occasion, the darn, though pro- 
verbially fierce when its young is thought to be in danger, 
manifested no intention to attack the girl. It quitted the 
honey, and advanced to a place within twenty feet of her, 
where it raised itself on its hinder legs, anrl balanced its 
body in a sort of angry, growling discontent, hut ap- 
proached no nearer. Happily, Hetty did not fly. On the 
contrary, though not without terror, she knelt with her face 
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towards the animal, and with clasped hands and uplifted 
eyes, repeated the prayer of the previous night. This act 
of devotion was not the result of alarm ; but it was a duty 
she never neglected to perform before she slept, and when 
the return of consciousness awoke her to the business of 
the day. As the girl arose from her knees, the bear dropped 
on its feet again, and collecting its cubs around her, per- 
mitted them to draw their natural sustenance. Hetty was 
delighted with this proof of tenderness in an animal that 
has but a very indifferent reputation for the gentler feel- 
ings ; and as a cub would quit its mother to frisk and leap 
about in wantonness, she felt a strong desire again to catch 
it up in her arms, and play with it. Ilut admonished by 
the growl, she had self-command sufficient not to put this 
dangerous project in execution ; and, recollecting her errand 
among the hills, she tore herself away from the group, and 
proceeded on her course along the margin of the lake, of 
which she now caught glimpses again through the trees. 
To her surprise, though not to her alarm, the family of 
hears arose and followed her steps, keeping a short distance 
behind her ; apparently watching every movement, as if 
they had a near interest in all she did. 

In this manner, escorted by the dam and eubs, the girl 
proceeded nearly a mile, thrice the distance she had been 
able to achieve in the darkness, during the same period of 
time. She then reached a brook that had dug a channel 
for itself into the earth, and went brawling into the lake, 
between steep and high banks, covered with trees. Here, 
Hetty performed her ablutions ; then drinking of the pure 
mountain- water, she went her way, refreshed and lighter 
of heart, still attended by her singular companions. Her 
course now lay along a broad and nearly level terrace, 
which stretched from the top of the bank that hounded the 
water, to a low acclivity that rose to a second and irregular 
platform above. This w^as at a part of the valley where 
the mountains ran obliquely, forming the commencement 
of a plain that spread between the hills, southward of the 
sheet of water. Hetty knew by this circumstance, that 
she was getting near to the encampment, and had she not, 
the bears would have given her warning of the vicinity of 
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human beings. Snuffing the air, the dam refused to follow 
any further, though the girl looked hack and invited her to 
come by childish signs, and even by direct appeals made in 
her own sweet voice. It was while making her w^ay slowly 
through some bushes in this manner, with averted face and 
eyes riveted on the immovable animals, that the girl sud- 
denly found her steps arrested by a human hand, tliat w^as 
laid lightly on her shoulder. 

Where go } ” said a soft female voice, speaking hur- 
riedly, and in concern. “ Indian — red-man — savage — 
wicked warrior — that-a-W'ay.*’ 

This unexpected salutation alarmed the girl no more 
than the presence of the fierce inhabitants of the woods. 
It took her a little by surprise, it is true, but she was in a 
measure prepared for some such meeting ; and the creature 
who stopped her, tvas as little likely to excite terror as any 
who ever appeared in the guise of an Indian. It was a 
girl, not much older than herself, whose smile was sunny 
as Judith’s in her brightest moments, whose voice w^as 
melody itself, and whose accents and manner had all the 
rebuked gentleness that characterizes the sex among a 
people wdio habitually treat their women as the attendants 
and servitors of the warriors. Beauty among the women 
of the aboriginal Americans, before they have become ex- 
posed to the hardships of wives and mothers, is by no 
means uncommon. I n this particular, the original owners 
of the country were not unlike their more civilized suc- 
cessors ; nature appearing to have bestowed that delicacy 
of mien and outline that forms so great a charm in the 
youthful female, but of which they are so early deprived ; 
and that too, as much by the habits of domestic life, as 
from any other cause. 

The girl who had so suddenly arrested the steps of Hetty 
was dressed in a calico mantle, that effectually protected 
all the upper part of her person, while a short petticoat of 
blue cloth edged with gold lace, that fell no lower tliaii her 
knees, leggings of the same, and mocassins of deer-skin, 
completecl her attire. Her hair fell in long dark braids 
down her shoulders and back, and was parted above a low 
smooth forehead, in a way to soften the expression of eyes 
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that were full of archness and natural feeling. Her face 
was oval, with delicate features ; the teeth were even and 
white, while the mouth expressed a melancholy tenderness, 
as if it wore this peculiar meaning in intuitive perception 
of the fate of a being who was doomed from birth to en- 
dure a woman’s sufferings relieved by a woman’s affections. 
Her voice, as has been already intimated, was soft as the 
sighing of the night air, a characteristic of the females of 
her race, but which was so conspicuous in herself as to have 
procured for her the name of Wah-ta !-Wah ; which ren- 
dered into English, means Hist-oh !-IIist. 

In a word, this was the betrothed of Chingachgook ; 
who having succeeded in lulling their suspicions, was per- 
mitted to wander around the encampment of her caj)- 
tors. This indulgence was in accordance with the general 
policy of the red-man, who well knew, moreover, that her 
trail could have been followed in the event of flight. It 
will also be remembered that the Iroquois, or Hurons, as 
it would be better to call them, were entirely ignorant of 
the proximity of her lover ; a fact, indeed, that she did not 
know herself. 

It is not easy to say which manifested the most self- 
possession at this unexpected meeting, the pale-face or the 
red-girl. But, though a little surprised, W ah- ta !-A\’"ah 
was the most willing to speak, and far the readier in fore- 
seeing consequences, as well as in devising means to avert 
them. Her father, during her childhood, had been much 
employed as a warrior by the authorities of the colony ; and 
dwelling for several years near the forts, she had caught a 
knowledge of the English tongue, which she spoke in the 
usual abbreviated manner of an Indian, but fluently, and 
without any of the ordinary reluctance of her people. 

Where go?” repeated Wah-ta !-Wah, returning the 
smile of Hetty, in her own gentle winning manner; wicked 
warrior, that- a- way — warrior, far off.” 

What’s your name f ” asked Hetty, with the simplicity 
of a child. 

Wah-ta !-Wah. I no Mingo good Delaware — 
Yengeese friend. Mingo very cruel, and love scalp for 
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blood — Delaware love him for honour. Come here, where 
no eyes.'* 

Wah-ta !-Wah now led her companion towards the lake^ 
descendinp: the bank so as to place its overhanging trees 
and bushes between them and any probable observers ; nor 
did she stop until they were both seated side by side, on a 
fallen log^ one end of which actually lay buried in the 
water. 

Why you come for ? *' the young Indian then eagerly 
inquired ; v)herc you come from ? ** 

Hetty told her tale in her own simple and truth-loving 
manner. She explained the situation of her father, and 
stated her desire to serve him, and if possible to procure his 
release. 

“ AVhy your fader come to Mingo camp in night?** 
asked the Indian girl, with a directness which, if not bor- 
rowed from the otlier, partook largely of its sincerity. He 
know it war-time, and he no boy ; he no want beard — no 
want to be told Iroquois carry tomahawk, and knife, and 
rifle. Why he come night time, seize me by hair, and try 
to scalp Delaware girl ? ** 

“ You !'^ said Hetty, almost sickening with horror; did 
he seize you — did he try to scalp you .'*’ 

‘MYhy no? Delaware scalp sell for much as Mingo 
scalp. Governor no tell difference. Wricked t*ing for pale- 
face to scalp. No his gifts, as the good Deerslayer alway 
tell me.** 

And do you know the Deerslayer ? ** said Hetty, 
colouring with delight and surprise, forgetting her regrets 
at the moment, in the influence of this new feeling. I 
know him too. He is now in the ark with Judith, and a 
Delaware, who is called the Big Serpent. A bold and hand- 
some warrior is this Serpent, too ! ** 

Spite of the rich deep colour that nature had bestowed 
on the Indian beauty, the tell-tale blood deepened on her 
cheeks, until the blush gave new animation and intelligence 
to her jet-black eyes. Raising a Anger in an attitude of 
warning, she dropped her voice, already so soft and sw^eet, 
nearly to a whisper, as she continued the discourse. 

Chingachgook !** returned. the Delaware gjrl, sighing 

N 
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out the harsh name, in sounds so softly guttural, as to cause 
it to reach the ear in melody. His father, Uncas — 
great chief of the Mahicanni — next to old Tamenund! 
More as warrior, not so much grey hair, and less at council- 
fire. You know Serpent ? ” 

He joined us last evening, and was in the ark with me, 
for two or three hours before I left it. I’m afraid. Hist 
— ” Hetty could not pronounce the Indian name of her 
new friend, but having heard Deerslayer give her this 
familiar appellation, she used it without any of the cere- 
mony of civilised life; “ I’m afraid, Hist, he has come 
after scalps, as well as my j)oor father and Hurry 
Harry ! ” 

\V^hy he shouldn’t, ha ? Chingachgook red warrior, 
very red — scalp make his honour — be sure he take 
him.” 

Then,” said Hetty, earnestly, he will he as wicked 
as any other. Hod will not pardon in a red man, what he 
wdll not pardon in a white man.” 

No true,” returned the Delaware girl, with a warmth 
that nearly amounted to passion ; “ no true, I tell you ! 
The Manitou smile and please when he see young warrior 
come back from the war-path, wdth two, ten, hundred scalp 
on a pole ! Chingachgook father take scalp, grandfather 
take scalp — all old chief take scalj) ; and C’hingachgook 
take as many scalp as he can carry himself !” 

“ Then, Hist, liis sleep of nights must be terrible to 
think of! No one can Ik' cruel, and hope to be forgiven,” 

No cruel — plenty forgiven,” returned Wah-ta !-\\'ah, 
stamping her little foot on the stony strand, and shaking 
her head in a way to show how comj)leiely feminine feel- 
ing in one of its aspects had gotten the better of feminine 
feeling in another. 1 tell you. Serpent brave ; he go 
liome this time with four, yes, two scalp.” 

And is that his errand here ? Did he really come all 
this distance across mountains and valley, rivers and lakes, 
to torment his fellow-creatures, and do so wdeked a 
thing ? ” 

This question at once appeased the growing ire of the 
half-offended Indian beauty. It completely got the better 
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of the prejudices of education, and turned all her thoughts 
to a gentler and more feminine channel. At first she 
looked around her suspiciously, as if distrusting eaves- 
droppers ; then slie gazed wistfully into the face of her 
attentive companion ; after which, this exhibition of girlish 
coquetry and womanly feeling terminated by her covering 
her face with both her hands, and laughing in a strain that 
might well be termed the melody of the woods. Dread 
of discovery, how^ever, soon put a stop to this na'ivp ex- 
hibition of feeling, and removing her hands, this creature 
of impulses gazed again wistfully into the face of her com- 
panion, as if inquiring how far she might trust a stranger 
with her secret. Although Hetty had no claim to her 
sister’s extraordinary beauty, many thought her counten- 
ance the most winning of the two. It expressed all the 
undisguised sincerity of her character, and it was totally 
free from any of the unpleasant physical accompaniments 
that so frequently attend mental imbecility. It is true 
that one accustomed to closer observation than common, 
might have detected the proofs of her feebleness of intel- 
lect in the language of her sometimes vacant eyes ; hut 
they were signs that attracted sympathy by their total want 
of guile, rather than any other feeling. I'he cfiect on 
Hist, to use the English and more familiar translation of 
the name, was favourable; and \iclding to an impulse of 
tenderness, she threw her anus around Hetty, and em- 
braced her with an outpouring ctnotion so natural, that it 
was only equalled by its warmth. 

“ You good,’’ whispered the young Indian ; you good, 
1 know : it so long since H"ah-ta !-\V\ah have a friend — 
a sister — -any body to speak her heart to! you Hist 
friend; don't 1 say trut’.?*" 

J never had a friend,*’ answered Hetty, returning the 
warm embrace with unfeigned earnestness ; “ I've a sister, 
but no friend. Judith loves me, and 1 love Judith; but 
that’s naUiral, and as we arc taught in the Bible; but 1 
bhould like to have di friend I I’ll be your friend, with all 
my lit art ; for 1 like your voice, and your smile, ami your 
way of thinking in everything, except about the scalps — ” 
No t'ink more of him — no say more of scalp,” intcr- 
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rupted Hist, soothingly ; you pale-face, T red-sldn ; we 
bring up different fashion. Deerslayer and Chingachgook 
great friend^ and no the same colour; Hist and — what 
your name, pretty pale-face ? ” 

“ I am called Hetty, though when they spell the name 
in the liible, they always spell it, Esther.” 

What that make? — no good, no harm. No need to 
spell name at all. Moravian try to make Wah-ta!-Wali 
spell, but no won’t let him. No good for Delaware girl to 
know too much — know more than warrior some time ; 
that great shame. My name Wah-ta!-Wah — that say 
Hist, in your tongue; you call him. Hist — I call him, 
Hetty.” 

These preliminaries settled to their mutual satisfaction, 
the two girls began to discourse of their several hopes and 
projects. Hetty made her new friend more fully acquainted 
with her intentions in behalf of her father ; and to one in 
the least addicted to prying into the afiairs of others, Hist 
would have betrayed her own feelings and expectations in 
connection with the young w^arrior of her own tribe. 
Enough w^as revealed on both sides, however, to let each 
party get a tolerable insight into the views of the other, 
though eiiougli still remained in mental reservation to give 
rise to the following questions and answers, with which the 
interview in effect closed. As the quickest- wilted, Hist 
was the first with her interrogatories, h’olding an arm 
about the waist of Hetty, she bent her head so as to look 
up playfully into the face of the other ; and laughing, as 
if her meaning weie to he extracted from her looks, she 
spoke more plainly. 

Hetty got broder as well as fader ? ” she said ; ‘‘ why 
no talk of broder, as well as fader ? ” 

I have no brother, Hist. I had one once, they say : 
but he is dead many a year, and lies buried in the Jake by 
the side of mother.’’ 

“No got broder — got a young warrior; love him, 
almost as much as fader, eh ? Very handsome and brave- 
looking ; fit to be chief, if he (pod iis he .scrui to be.” 

“ It’s wdeked to love any man as well as I love my 
father, aiicj so I strive not to do it, Hist,” returned the 
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conscientious Hetty, who knew not how to conceal an 
emotion by an approach to an untruth as venial as an eva- 
sion, though powerfully tempted by female shame to err ; 

“ though I sometimes think wickedness will get the better 
of me, if Hurry comes so often to the lake. 1 mutit tell 
you the truth, dear Hist, because you ask me ; but I should 
fall down and die in the woods if he knew it I ” 

“ Mliy he no ask you himself? Brave looking — why 
not bold speaking? Young w'arrior ought to ask young 
girl ; no make young girl speak first. JMingo girls too 
shame for 

'rhis was said indignantly, and with the generous warmth 
a young female of spirit would be apt to feel, at what she 
<leemed an invasion of her sex's most valued privilege. It 
had little influence on the simple-minded but also just- 
wiinded Hetty ; wdio, though inherently feminine in all her 
impulses, was much more alive to the workings of her own 
heart than to any of the usages with which convention has 
protected the sensitiveness of her sex. 

Ask me what?** the startled girl demanded, with a 
suddenness that proved how completely her fears had been 
aroused. “ Ask me if I like him as well as I do my own 
father ! Oh ! 1 hope he will never put such a (picstion to 
wc, for I should have to answer, and that would ktl/ me I 
No — no — no kill, quite almost,” returned the other, 
laughing in spite of herself. ‘‘Make blush come — make 
shame come, too ; but he no stay great while ; then feel 
hnppier than ever. Young warriojf must tell young girl he 
want to make wife, else never can live in his wigwam.” 

“Hurry don't want to marry me — nobody wilL ever 
want to marry me. Hist.” 

“How you can know? P’r'aps everybody w^ant to 
marry you, and hy-and-bye, tongue say what heart feel. 
M^hy nobody want to marry you ? ” 

“ 1 am not full-witted, they say. Father often tells me 
this ; and so does Judith, sometimes, when she is vexed ; 
but 1 shouldn't so much mind them, as I did mother. She 
said so (mce ; and then she cried as if her heart would 
break ; and so, 1 know I'm not full-witted.” 

Hist gazed at the gentle, simple girl for qujte a minute, 
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without speaking ; when the truth appeared to flash all at 
once on the mind of the young Indian maid. Pity, lever- 
cnce, and tenderness seemed stiugj’ling together in her 
breast ; and then, rising suddenly, she indicated a wish to 
her companion that she would accompany her to the carnj), 
which was situated at no great distance. This unexpected 
change from the precaution that Hist had previously mani- 
fested a tlesire to use, in order to prevent being seen, to an 
open exposure of tlie person of her friend, arose from the 
perfect conviction that no Indian would hann a being whom 
the (Ireat Spirit had disarmed, by depriving it of its 
strongest <lefence, reason. In this respect, nearly all unso- 
phisticated nations resemble each other ; appearing to offer 
spontaneously, by a feeling creditable to human nature, that 
protection by their own forbeaiancc, which has been w ith- 
held by the inscrutable wisdom of Providence. W'ah-taK 
Wah, indeed, knew that in many tribes, the mentally 
imbecile and the mad W’ere lield in a species of religious 
reverence ; receiving from tlie untutored inhabitants of the 
forest, respects and honouis, instead of the contumely and 
neglect that it is their fortune to meet with among the 
more pretending and sojdiistic.'ited. 

Hetty accompanied her trhv friend wn'thout apprehension 
or reluctance. It w’as her wish to reach the camp ; and, 
sustained by her motives, she felt no more concern for the 
consecjueiices than did her companion herself, now the 
latter W’as apprised of the character of the protection that 
the ])ale-face(l maiden carried with her. Still as they pro- 
ceeded slowly along a shore tliat was tangled wdth over- 
Jtaiiging hushes, Hetty continued the discourse, assuming 
the office of interrogating, which the other had instantly 
dropped as soon as she ascertained the character of the 
mind to which her questions bed been addressed. 

‘‘ But f/o// are not half-witted,*’ said Hetty ; and 
tliere’s no reason wdiy the Serpent should not marry you.” 

Hist piisoiKT, and Mingo got large oar. No speak of 
C'hingachgook wdien they by. Promise Hist that, good 
Hetty.” 

I know' — I know',” returned Hetty, half wdiispering, 
in her (‘agerness to let the other see she understood the 
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necessity of caution. I know — Beerslayer and the 
Serpent mean to get you away from the Iroquois ; and you 
wish me not to tell the secret.” 

How you know?’* said Histj hastily; vexed at the 
moment, that the other was not more feeble-minded than 
was actually the case. I low you know ? Better not to 
talk of any but fader and Hurry. Mingo understand that; 
he no understand t'other. Vromise you no talk about what 
you no understand.’* 

But 1 do understand this, Hist ; and so I must talk 
about it. Deerslayer as good as told father all about it in 
my presence, and, as nobody tohl me not to listen, 1 over- 
heard it all, as 1 did Hurry and father’s discourse about 
the scalps.” 

Very bad for pale hices to talk about scalps, and very 
bad for young women to hear over ! Now, you love Hist, 
J know, Hetty, and so, among Indians, when love hardest, 
never talk most.” 

*J’liat’s not the way among white people, who talk 
most about them they love best. 1 suppose it’s because 
I’m only half-witted that 1 don’t see the reason wdiy it 
should be so different among red peo])le.” 

’i'hat what Deerslayer call their gift. One gift to 
talk ; t’other gift to hold their tongue. Hold-tongue your 
gift among Mingos. If Serpent want to see Hist, so do 
fletty want to see Hurry. A good girl never tell secret of 
a friend.” 

Hetty understood this appeal ; and she promised the 
Delaware girl not to make any allusion to the j)resence of 
Ohingachgook, or to the motive of his visit to the lake. 

May be he get ofi' Hurry and fader as well .as Hist, if 
let him have his way,” whispered Wah-ta !-Wah to her 
companion, in a confiding, flattering way, just as they got 
near enough to the encampment to hear the voices of 
several of their own sex, who wrerc apparently occupied in 
the usual toils of women of their class. Think of that, 
Hetty, and put two, twenty finger on mouth. No get 
frienils free without Serpent do it.’* 

A better expedient could not have been adopted to 
secure the silence and discreti(»n of Hetty, thai^lhat which 
M 4* 
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was now presented to her mind. As the liberation of her 
father and the younp: frontier man was the "reat object of 
her adventure^ she felt the connection between it and the 
services of the Delaware ; and with an innocent laii^h she 
nodded lier head, and, in the same suppressed manner, 
promised a due attention to the wislies of her friend. 
Thus assured, Hist tarried no longer, but immediately and 
openly led the way into the encampment of her captors. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME. 


CHAPTER I. 

Thp groat King of kings 
Hath iTi tho t.ihU* of tiis law comin.indcd, 

"riial tliou shdlt do no murder. Sh\ks.i‘i:auk. 

That the party to which Hist compulsorily hclonged was 
not one regularly on the war-path, was evident by the 
jirescnce of fernale.s. It was a small fragment of a tribe 
which had been hunting find fishing within the English 
limits, where it was found at the commencement of hosti- 
lities, and, after passing the winter and spring by living 
on what was strictly the property of its enemies, it chose 
to strike a hostile blow before it finally retired. There 
was also deep Indian sagacity in the inana'uvre which had 
led them so far into the territory of their foes. When the 
runner arrived who announced tlie breaking out of hostili- 
ties between the Englisli and French — a struggle certain 
to carry with it all the tribes that dwelt within the influ- 
ence of the respective belligerents — this particular ])arty 
of the Irofjuois were posted on the shores of the Oneida, a 
lake which lies some fifty miles nearer to their own fron- 
tier than that whicli is the scene of our tale. 'J'o have fled 
ill a direct line from the Canadas would expose them to 
the dangers of a direct pursuit ; and the chiefs had deter- 
mined to adopt the expedient of penetrating deeper into a 
region which had now become dangerous, in the hope of 
being able to retire in the rear of their pursuers, instead 
of having them on their trail. The presence of the women 
had induced the attempt at this rma ; these feebler mem- 
bers of the party being unequal to the effort of escaping 
from the pursuit of warriors. When the reader remem- 
bers the vast extent of the American wilderness, at that 
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early day, he will perceive that it was possible for even a 
tribe to remain months undiscovered in particular portions 
of it ; nor was the danger of encountering a foe, the usual 
precautions being observed, so great in the woods, as it is 
on the high seas in a time of active warfare. 

The encampment being temporary, it offered no more 
tlian the rude protection of a bivouac, relieved in some 
slight degree by the ingenious expedients which suggested 
themselves to the readiness of those who passed their lives 
amid similar scenes. One fire, which had been kindled 
against the roots of a living oak, sufficed for the whole 
I)arty ; the weather being too mild to re(juire it for any 
purpose but cooking. Scattered around this centre of at- 
traction were some fifteen or twenty low huts — perhaps 
kennels would be a better word — into which their different 
owners crept at night, and which were also intended to 
meet the exigencies of a storm. 'Fhesc huts were made of 
branches of trees, put together with some ingenuity, and 
uniformly top})ed with bark which had been stripped from 
fallen trees ; of which every virgin forest possesses hun- 
dreds ill all stages of decay. Of furniture, they had next 
to none, ('ookiiig utensils of the simplest sort were lying 
near the fire ; a few articles of clothing were to be seen 
ill or around the huts ; rifles, horns, and pouches leaned 
against the trees, or were susfieiided from the lower 
blanches ; and the carcases of two or three deer were 
stretched on the same natural shambles. 

As the encampment was in the midst of a dense wood, 
the eye could not take in its tout nn'enihlv at a glance ; hut 
hut after hut started out of tlie gloomy picture, as one 
gazed about him in quest of objects. There was no centre, 
unless tlie fire might be so considered — no open area 
where the possessois of this rude village might congregate; 
but all was concealed, dark, covert, and cunning, like its 
owners. A few children strayed from hut to liut, giving 
the spot a little the air of domestic life ; and the sup- 
pressed laugh and low voices of the women occasionally 
broke in upon the deep stillness of the sombre forest. As 
for the men, they either ate, slept, or examined their arms, 
'riiey conversed but little, and then usually apart, or in 
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groups withdrawn from the females ; whilst an air of un- 
tiring, innate watchfulness and apprehension of danger, 
seemed to he blended even with their slumbers. 

As the two girls came near the encampment, Hetty 
uttered a slight exclamation, on catching a view of tlie 
person of her father. He was seated on the ground with 
his back to a tree, and Hurry stood near him, indolently 
whittling a twig. Apparently they were as much at liberty 
as any others in or about the camp ; and one unaccustomed 
to Indian usages would have mistaken them for visitors, 
instead of supposing them to be captives. AV"ah-ta !-Wah 
led her new friend quite near them, and then modestly 
withdrew, that her own presence might be no restraint on 
her feelings. But Hetty was not sufficiently familiar wdth 
caresses, or outward demonstrations of fondness, to indulge 
in any outbreaking of feeling. She merely approached and 
stood at her father’s side without speaking, resembling a 
silent statue of filial affection. I’be old man expressed 
neither alarm nor surprise at her sudden appearance. In 
these particulars he had cauglit the stoicism of the Indians ; 
W’ell knowing that there was no more certain mode of 
securing their respect than by imitating their self-com- 
mand. Nor did the savages tliemstlves betray the least 
sign of emotion at this sudden appearance of a stranger 
among them. In a word, this arrival j)roduee(l much less 
visible sensation, though occurring under circumstances so 
peculiar, than would be seen in a village of higher preten- 
sions to civilization, did an ordinary traveller driv(‘ up to the 
door of its principal inn. Still a few warriors collected, and 
it was evident, by the manner in which they glanced at H Kty 
as they conversed together, that she w^as the subject of their 
discourse, and probably that the reasons of her unlooked- 
for appearance were matters of discussion. This jihlegm of 
manner is characteristic of the North American Indian — 
some say of his white successor also — but, in this case, 
much should be attributed to the peculiar situation in 
which the party was placed. The force in the ark, the 
presence of (’hingachgook excepted, was well known, no 
tribe or body of troops was believed to be near, and vigi- 
lant eyes were posted round the entire lake, watching day 
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and night, the slightest movement of those whom it would 
not be exaggerated now to term the besieged. 

Ilutter was inwardly much irioverl by the conduct of 
Hetty, though he affected so much indifference of manner. 
He recollected her gentle appeal to him, before he left the 
ark, and misfortune rendered that of weight, which might 
liave been forgotten amid the triumph of success. Then 
he knew the simple, single-hearted fidelity of this child, 
and understood why she had come, and the total disregard 
of self that reigned in all her acts. 

This is not well, Hetty,** he said, deprecating the con- 
sequences to the girl herself, more than any other evil. 

These are fierce Iroquois, and as little apt to forget an 
injury as a favour.*’ 

“ *l'ell me, father,** returned the girl, looking furtively 
about her, as if fearful of Ix'ing overheard, did Clod let 
you do the cruel errand on wliich you came ? I want 
much to know this, that 1 may speak to the Indians plainly, 
if he did not.** 

“ You should not have come hither, Hetty, these brutes 
will not understand your nature, or your intentions ! ’* 

How was it, father ? neither you, nor Hurry seem to 
have any thing that looks like scalps.*’ 

‘Mf that will set your mind at peace, child, 1 can an- 
swer you, no. I had caught the young creatur’ who 
came here with you, hut her screeches soon brought down 
upon me a troop of the wild cats, that was too much for 
any single (diristian to withstand. If that will do you any 
good, we are as innocent of having taken a scalp"*diis time, 
as I make no doubt we shall also be innocent of receiving 
the bounty.** 

Thank yon for that, father I Now I can speak boldly 
to the Iroquois, and with an easy conscience. I hope 
Hurry too, has not been able to harm any of the Indians ? ** 
M^hy, as to that jnatter, Hetty,” returned the indivi- 
dual in question, “ you Ve put it pretty much in the nat7/ve 
character of the religious truth. Hurry has not been 
and that is the long and short of it. I’ve seen many 
.squalls, old fellow, both on land and on the water, hut never 
did 1 feel^one so lively and as snappish as that which came 
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down upon us, nij^ht afore last, in the shape of an Indian 
hurrah-boys ! Why, Hetty, you’re no great matter at a 
reason, or an idee that lies a little deeper than common ; 
hut you’re human, and have some human notions ; — now. 
I’ll just ask you to look at these circumstances. Here was 
Old Tom, your father, and myself, bent on a legal opera- 
tion, as is to he seen in the words of the law and the pro- 
clamation, thinking no harm, when we were set upon by 
critturs more like a pack of hungry wolves tlian mortal 
savages even, and th(*re they had us tethered like two sheep, 
in less time than it has taken me to tell you the story.” 

You are free now. Hurry,” returned Hetty, glancinif 
timidly at the fine unfettered limbs of the young giant. 

You have no cords, or withes, to pain your arms or legs, 
now.” 

Not I, Hetty. Natur’ is natur’, and freedom is 
natur’, too. My limbs have a free look, but that s jn*ctty 
much the amount of it, sin’ 1 can’t use them in the way I 
should like. Even these trees have eyes ; ay, and tongues, 
too ; for was the old man here, or I, to start one single 
rod beyond our gaol limits, four or five rifle-bullets would 
be travelling after us. There isn’t a gaol in the Colony as 
tight as this wc arc now in, 

“ It’s so best, Hurry,” she said. It is best father 
and you should be quiet and peaceable till I have s})oken to 
the Iroquois, when all will he well and happy. As soon 
as all is settled, and you arc at liberty to go back to the 
castle, 1 will come ami let you know it.” 

Hetty spoke with so much simple earnestness, .seemed 
so confident of success, that both the listeners felt more 
disposed to attach an importance to her mediation, than 
might otlierwise have happened. When she manifested an 
intention to quit them, therefore, they offered no obstacle, 
though they saw she was about to join the groiij) of chiel's 
who were consulting apart, seemingly on the manner ami 
motive of her own sudden appearance. 

When Hist quitted her companion, she strayed near 
one or two of the elder warriors, wlio had shown her most 
kindness in her captivity, — the principal mai^ of whom, 
had even offered to adopt her as his child, if she would 
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consent to become a Huron. In taking this direction, the 
shrewd girl did so to invite inquiry. She was too well 
trained in the habits of her people to obtrude the opinions 
of one of her sex and years on men and warriors ; but 
nature had furnished a tact and ingenuity that enabled her 
to attract the attention she desired, without wounding the 
pride of those whom it was her duty to defer to and re- 
spect. Even her affected indifference stimulated curiosity ; 
and Hetty had hartlly reached the side of her father, before 
the Delaware girl was brought within the circle of the 
warriors by a secret but sigtiificant gesture. Here she was 
Questioned as to the presence of her companion, and tlie 
motives that had brought her to the camp. This was all 
that Hist desired. She explained the manner in which she 
had detected the weakness of Hetty’s reason, rather exag- 
gerating than lessening the deficiency in her intellect ; and 
then she related, in general terms, tlie object of the girl in 
venturing among her enemies. The effect was all that the 
speaker exj)ected ; her account investing the person and 
character of their visitor with a sacredness and respect that 
she well knew would prove her protection. As soon as her 
own purpose was attained, Hist withdrew to a distance, 
where, with female consideration, anil a sisterly tenderness, 
she set about the ])reparation of a meal that was to be of- 
fered to her new friend, as soon as the latter might be at 
liberty to partake of it. While thus occupied, however, 
the ready girl in no degree relaxed in her watchfulness ; 
noting every change of countenance among the chiefs, 
every movement of Hetty, and the smaller occurrences 
likely to affect her owm interests, or those of her new friend. 

As Hetty approaclicd the chiefs, they opened their little 
circle, with an ease and deference of manner which woidd 
have (lone credit to men of more courtly origin. A fallen 
tree lay near, and the oldest of the warriors made a quiet 
sign for the girl to be seated on it, taking his place at her 
side with the gentleness of a father. The others arranged 
themselves around the two with grave dignity ; and then 
the girl, who bad sufficient observation to perceive that 
such a cou^e was expected of her, began to reveal the ob- 
ject of her visit. The moment she opened her mouth to 
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speak, however, the old chief gave a gentle sign for her to 
forbear, said a few words to one of his juniors, and then 
waited in silent patience until the latter had summoned 
Hist to tlie party. This interruption proceeded from the 
chief’s having discovered that there existed a necessity for 
an interpreter; few of the Hurons presetit understanding 
the English language, and they but imperfectly. 

Wah-ta !-Wah was not sorry to be called upon to be 
present at the interview, and least of all in the character in 
which she was now wanted. She was aware of the hazards 
she ran in attempting to deceive one or two of the party ; 
but was none the less resolved to use every means that 
offered, and to practise every artifice which an Indian edu- 
cation could supply, to conceal the facts of the vicinity of 
her betrothed, and of the errand on which he liad come. 
One unpractised in the expedients and opinions of savage 
life, would not have suspected the readiness of invention, 
the wariness of action, the high resolution, the noble im- 
pulses, the deep self-devotion, and the feminine disregard 
of self, where the affections were concerned, which lay con- 
cealed beneath tlie demure looks, the mild eye, and the 
sunny smiles of this young Indian beauty. As she ap- 
proached them, the grim old warriors regarded her with 
pleasure ; for they had a secret pride in the hope of on- 
grafting so rare a scion on the stock of their own nation ; 
adoption being as regularly practised, and as distinctly re- 
cognized among the tribes of America, as it ever had been 
among those nations that submit to the sway of the civil 
law. 

As soon as Hist was seated by the side of Hetty, the 
old chief desired her to ask ‘‘ the fair young pale-face” 
what had brought her among the Iroquois, and wdiat they 
could do to serve her. 

‘‘Tell them, Hist, who I am — Thomas Hatter’s 
youngest daughter ; Thomas H utter, the oldest of their 
two prisoners ; he v\ho owms the castle and the ark, and 
who has the best right to be thought the owner of these 
hills, and that lake, since he has dw^elt so long, and trapped 
so long, and fished so long, among them. They’ll know 
whom you mean by Thomas Hutter, if you telHhem that. 
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And then tell them that Tve come here to convince them 
they ought not to harm father and Hurry, but let them go 
in peace, and to treat them as brothers rather than as ene- 
mies. Now tell them all this plainly, Hist, and fear nothing 
for yourself or me ; God will protect us/’ 

Wah-ta !-Wah did as the other desired, taking care to 
render the words of her friend as literally as possible into 
the Iroquois tongue, a language she used with a readiness 
almost equal to that with which she spoke her own. I’he 
chiefs heard this opening explanation with grave decorum ; 
the two who had a little knowledge of English, intimating 
their satisfaction with the interpreter, by furtive but signi- 
ficant glances of the eyes. 

And now. Hist,” continued Hetty, as soon as it was 
intimated to her that she might proceed ; and now, Hist, 
I wish you to tell these red men, word for word, what 1 am 
aljout to say. Tell them first, that father and Hurry came 
here with an intention to take as many scalps as they could ; 
for the wicked governor and the province have offered 
money for scalps ; whether of warriors or women, men or 
children ; and the love of gold was too strong for their 
hearts to withstand it. Tell them this, dear Hist, just as 
you have heard it from me, word for word.” 

Wah-ta !-Wah hesitated about rendering this speech as 
literally as had been desired ; but detecting the intelligence 
of those who understood English, and apprehending even a 
greater knowledge than they actually possessed, she found 
herself compelled to comply. Contrary to what a civilized 
man would have expected, the admission of the motives 
and of the errands of their prisoners ])roduced no visible 
eff*ect on either the countenance or the feelings of the 
listeners. ’fhey probably considereil the act meritorious, 
and that which neither of them would have hesitated to 
perform in his own person, he would not be apt to censure 
in another. 

And now, Hist,” resumed Hetty, as soon as she per- 
ceived that her first speeches were understood by the chiefs; 

you can tell them more. They know that father and 
Hurry did not succeed ; and therefore they can bear them 
no grudge for any harm that has been done. If they had 
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slain their children and wives, it would not alter the matter ; 
and I’m not certain that what 1 am about to tell them would 
not have more weif^ht had there been mischief done. But 
ask them first. Hist, if they know there is a God who 
reigns over the whole earth, and is ruler and chief of all 
who live, let them be red or white, or what colour they 
may ? 

iVah-ta !-Wah looked a little surprised at this question ; 
for the idea of the Great Spirit is seldom long abvent from 
the mind of an Indian girl. She put the question as 
literally as possible, however, and received a grave answer 
in the affirmative. 

This is right,” continued Hetty, and my duty will 
now be light. This Great Spirit, as you call our God, has 
caused a book to be written, which we call a Bible ; .and in 
this book have been set down all his commandments, and 
his holy will and jdeasure, and the rules by which all men 
are to live, and directions how to govern the thoughts even, 
and the wishes, and the will. Here, this is one of these 
holy books, an J you must tell the chiefs what I am about 
to read to tbem from its sacred pages.'* 

As Hetty concluded, she reverently unrolled a small 
English Bible from its envelope of coarse calico, treating 
the volume with the sort of external respect that a Ho- 
nnanist would be apt to show to a religious relic. As she 
slowly proceeded in her task, the grim w.arriors watched 
each movement with riveted eyes ; and when they saw the 
little volume .a])pear, a slight expression of surprise escaped 
one or two of them. But Hetty held it out towards them 
in triumph, as if she expected that the sight would produce 
a visible mir.acle ; and then, without betraying either sur- 
prise or mortiheation at the stoicism of the Indian, she 
turned eagerly to her new friend, in order to renew the 
discourse. 

This is the sacred volume. Hist,” s.aid she, “ and tliese 
words, and lines, and verses, and chapters, all came from 
God!” 

Why the Great Spirit no send book to Indian, too?” 
dem<anded Hist, with the directness of a mind that was 
totally unsophisticated. 

N 
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Why ? answered Hetty, a little bewildered by a 
question so unexpected. '‘Why? — Ah! you know the 
Indians don’t know how to read.’’ 

If Hist was not satisfied with this explanation she did 
not deem the point of sufficient importance to be pressed. 
Simply bending her body in gentle admission of the truth 
of what she heard, she sat patiently awaiting the further 
arguments of the pale-face enthusiast. 

“ You can tell these chiefs, that throughout this book, 
men arc ordered to forgive their enemies, to treat them as 
they would hrethren, and never to injure their fellow- 
creatures, more especially on account of revenge or any 
evil passion. l)o you think yon can tell them this, so that 
they will understand it, Hist?” 

“ ’'Fell him well enough ; but he no very easy to under- 
stand.” 

Hist then conveyed the ideas of Hetty, in the best man- 
ner she could, to the attentive Indians, who heard her 
words with some such surprise as an American of our own 
times wmidd be apt to betray at a suggestion that the great 
modern but vacillating ruler of things human, public opi- 
nion, might be WTong. One or two of their number, how’^- 
ever, having met with missionaries, saitl a few words in 
explanation, and then the group gave all its attention to 
the communications that were to follow. Before Hetty 
resumed, she inquired earnestly of Hist if the chiefs had 
understood her, and receiving an evasive answer, was fain 
to be satisfied. 

“ 1 will now read to the warriors some of the verses 
that it is good for them to know,” continued the girl, 
whose manner grew more solemn and earnest as she pro- 
ceeded ; “ and they wdll remember that they are the very 
words of the Hieat Spirit. First, then, ye are commanded 
to ' Love thy nviylihonr an thyae/jV Tell them that, dear 
Hist.” 

Neighbour for Indian, no mean pale-fiice,” answered 
the Delaware girl, with more decision than she had hitherto 
thought it necessary to use. “ Neighbour mean Iroquois 
for Iroquois, Mohican for Mohican, pale-face for pale- 
face. No.need tell chief any thing else.” 
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You forget^ Hist, these are the words of the Great 
Spirit, and the chiefs must obey them as well as others. 
Here is another commandment : ^ Whosoever shall smite 
thee 0)1 the riijht cheek, turu to him the other also.’ ” 

What that mean ? *’ demanded Hist with the quick- 
ness of lightning. 

Hetty explained that it was an order not to resent in- 
juries, but rather to submit to receive fresh wrongs from 
tlic offender. 

And hear this, too, Hist,” she added, ‘ Love your 
nieniies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hale yoa^ ntid pray for them which despitcfuUy use you arid 
persecute you’ ” 

By this time Hetty had become excited ; her eye gleamed 
with the earnestness of her feelings, her cheeks flushed, 
and her voice*, usually so low and modulated, became 
stronger and more impressive. With the Bible she had 
been early made familiar by her mother ; and she now 
turned from passage to passage, with surprising rapidity, 
taking care to ^ull such verses as taught the sublime les- 
sons of (Christian charity and Ghristian forgiveness. To 
translate half hhe said, in her pious earnestness, Wah-ta !- 
W’^ah would have found impracticable, had she made the 
effort ; but wonder held her tongue-tied, equally with the 
chiefs ; and the young simple-minded enthusiast had fairly 
become exhausted with her own efforts, before the other 
opened her mouth again to utter a syllable. Then, indeed, 
the Delaware girl gave a brief translation of the substance of 
what had been botli read and said, confining herself to one 
or two of the more striking of the vcTses, those that had 
struck her own imagination as the most paradoxical, and 
whicii certainly would have been the most applicable to the 
case, C')uld the uiiinstructcd minds of the listeners embrace 
the great moral truths they conveyed. 

It will be scarcely necessary to tell the reader the effect 
that such novel duties would be likely to produce among a 
group of Indian warriors, wdth whom it was a s])ecies of 
religious principle never to forget a benefit, or to forgive 
an injury. Fortunately, tbe previous explanations of Hist 
had prepared the minds of the Hurons for something ex- 
N 2 
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travagaiit ; and most of that which to them seemed incon- 
sistent and paradoxical, was accounted for by the fact that 
the speaker possessed a mind that was constituted differently 
from those of most of the human race. Still there were 
one or two old men who had heard similar doctrines from 
tile missionaries, and they felt a desire to occupy an idle 
moment by pursuing a subject that they found so curious. 

“ This is the (lood Book of the pale-faces/’ observed 
one of these chiefs, taking the volume from the unresisting 
hand of Hetty, wlio gazed anxiously at his face while he 
turned the leaves, as if she expected some visible results 
from the circumstance. I'his is the law by wdiicli my 
white brethren profess to live ? ” 

Hist, to whom this question ivas addressed, if it might 
he considered as addressed to any one in particular, an- 
sw'ered simply in the affirmative ; adding that both the 
French of the (’anadas, and the Yengeese of the British 
juovinces equally admitted its authority, and affected to 
revere its principles. 

“ Tell my young sister,” said the Hi^on, looking di- 
rectly at Hist, “that 1 will open my mouth and say a few 
W'ords.” 

“ 1’he Iroquois chief go to speak — my pale-face friend 
listen,” said Hist. 

“I rejoice to hear it!” exclaimed Hetty. “ (iod has 
touched his heart, and he will now let father and Hurry 
go I” 

“This is the pal(*-face law%” lesumed the chief. “It 
tells him to do good to them tliat huitliim ; and when his 
brother asks him for his rifle, to give him the powder-horn 
too. Such is the pale-face law ? ” 

“Not so — not so,” answered Hetty earnestly, wlitii 
these words had been interpreted. “ Thcje is not a word 
about lifles in the whole book ; and powder and bullets 
give offence to the Great Spirit.” 

“ AVhy, then, does the pale-face use them? If he is 
oidcred to give double to him that asks only for one thing, 
wdiy does he tahe double from the poor Indians who ask 
for thing ? He comes from beyond tlie rising sun, wdlh 
his hook jin his hand, and he teaches the red-man to read 
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it ; but why does he forget, himself, all it says ? W^lien tlie 
Indian gives, he is never satisfied; and now he offers gold 
for the scalps of our women and children, though he calls 
us beasts if we take the scalp of a warrior killed in open 
war. My name is Uivenoak." 

W’^hen Hetty had got this formidable question fairly 
presented to her mind in the translation, and Hist did htr 
duty with more than usual readiness, on this occasion, it 
scarcely need be s ud that she was sorely per^dexed. Abler 
heads than that of this poor girl have frequently been 
])ii/./ded by questions of a similar drift ; and it is not sur- 
prising, that with all her own earnestness and sincerity, she 
did not know what answer to make. 

MHiat shall I tell them, Hist } ** she asked imploringly; 

I /niofn that all 1 have read from the book is true ; and 
yet it would ’nt seem to be so, would it, by the conduct of 
those to whom the book was given ? ’’ 

(live ’em pale-face reason,” returned Hist, ironically; 
“ that always good for one side ; though he bad for 
t other."* 

“ No, no, Hist, there can’t be two sides to truth — 
and yet it does seem strange! I’m certain 1 have read the 
verses right, and no one would he so wicked as to print the 
word of (xod wrong. That can never be, Hist.” 

Well, to poor Indian girl, it seem every thing ran he 
to pale-faces ;” returned the other, coolly. “ One time ’ey 
say white, and one time ’ey say black. Why, then, never 
can hc?^^ 

Hetty was more and more embarrassed, until, overcome 
with the apprehension that she had failed in her object, 
and that the lives of her father and Hurry would be the 
forfeit (d’ some blunder of her own, she burst into tears. 
From that moment, the manner of Hist lost all its irony 
and cool indifference, and she lx?came the fond caressing 
friend again. Throwing her arms around the afflicted girl, 
she attempted to soothe her sorrows by the scarcely ever 
failing remedy of female sympathy. 

“ Stop cry — no cry,” she said, wiping the tears from 
the face of Hetty, as she would have performed the same 
office for a child, and stopping to press her, occasionally, to 
N 3 
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her own warm bosom with the affection of a sister ; why 
you so trouble ? Y ou no make he hook, if he be wrong ; 
and you no make he pale-face, if he wicked. There wicked 
red-man, and wicked white man — no colour all good — no 
colour all wicked. Chiefs know that well enough.” 

Hetty soon recovered from this sudden hurst of grief, 
and then her mind reverted to the purpose of her visit, 
with all its single-hearted earnestness. Perceiving that the 
grini-looking chiefs were still standing around her in grave 
attention, she hoped that another effort to convince them 
of the right might he successful. 

“ Jiisttn, Hist,” she said, struggling to suppress her 
sobs, and to speak distinctly ; tell the chiefs that it mat- 
ters not what the wicked do — right is right — the words 
of the Great Spirit are the words of the (ircat Spirit — 
and no one can go harmless for doing an evil act, because 
another has done it before him ! ^ Itvadvr qood for evil,’ 
says this hook ; and that is tlic law for the red-man as well 
as for the w hi teaman.” 

“ Never hear such a law among Delaware, or among 
Iroquois,” answered Hist, soothingly. No good to tell 
chiefs any such law as that. Tell ’em somet’ing they be- 
lieve.” 

Hist was about to proceed, notwithstanding, when a tap 
on the shoulder from the finger of the oldest chief caused 
her to look up. She th(*n ])crceived that one of the war- 
riors had left the group, and was already returning to it 
with Hutter and Hurry. Understanding that the two last 
were to become parties in the inquiry, she became mute, 
with the unhesitating obedience of an Indian woman. In 
a few seconds, the prisoners stood face to face witli the 
principal men of the captors. 

Daughter,” said the senior chief to the young Dela- 
ware, ask this greybeard why he came into our camp ?” 

The question w^as put by Hist in lier owui imperfect 
English, hut in a w^ay easy to he understood. Hutter was 
too stern and obdurate by nature to shrink from the con- 
sequences of any of his acts, and he was also too familiar 
with the opinions of the savages not to understand that 
nothing was to he gained by equivocation, or an unmanly 
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dread of their anger. Without hesitating, therefore, he 
avowed the purpose with which he had landed, merely 
justifying it hy the fact that the government of the ])ro- 
viiice had bid high for scalps. This frank avowal was 
received hy the Iroquois with evident satisfaction, not so 
much, however, on account of the advantage it gave them, 
in a moral point of view, as by proving that they had ca[>- 
tured a man worthy of occupying their thoughts, and of 
becoming a subject of their revenge. Hurry, when inter- 
rogated, confessed the truth, though he would have been 
more disjjosed to concealment than bis sterner companion, 
dill the circumstances very well admit of its ado])tiou. Hut 
he had tact enough to discover that equivocation would be 
useless at that moment, and he made a merit of necessity, 
by imitating a frankness, which, in the case of Hotter, 
was the offspring of habits of indifference acting on a dis- 
position always ruthless and reckless of personal conse- 
quences. 

As soon as the chiefs had received the answers to their 
questions they w^alked away in silence, like men who 
deenied the matter disposed of, all Ilidty’s dogmas being 
tlirowii aw'ay on beings trained in violence from infancy 
to manhood. Hetty and Hist were now left alone wdth 
Hutter and Hurry, no visible restraint being jdaced on the 
movements of either ; though all four in fact were vigi- 
lantly and unceasingly watched. As respects the men, care 
WMS had to prevent them from getting possession irl' any of 
the rides that lay scattered abour, their own included ; and 
there all open manifestations of watchfulness ceased. Hut 
they, who were so ex])erienced in Indidii practices, knew 
too well how great was the distance between appearances 
and reality, to become the dupes of this seeming careless- 
ness. Although both thought incessantly of the means of 
escape, and this without concert, each was aware of the 
uselessness of attempting any project of the sort which was 
not deeply laid and promptly executed. They had l;een 
long enough in the encampment, and were sufficiently ob- 
servant to have ascertained that Hist also was a sort of 
captive; and presuming on the circumstance, Hutter spoke 
in her presence more openly than he might otherwise have 
N 4 
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thought it prudent to do ; inducing Hurry to ho equally 
unguarded by his example. 

“ ril not blame you, Hetty, for coming on tliis errand, 
which was well meant, if not very wisely planned/’ com- 
menced the lather, seating himself by the side of his 
daughter and taking her hand ; a sign of alFeciion that 
this rude being was accustomed to irnanifcht to this par- 
ticular child ; hut preaching and the Jhble are not the 
means to turn an Indian from his ways. Has Deerslayer 
sent any message; or has he any scheme by which he 
thinks to get us free ? 

Ay, that’s the substance of it !” put in Iluiry ; “ if 
you can help us, gal, to half a mile of freedom, or even a 
good start of a short quarter. I’ll .answer for the rest. I’er- 
haps the old man may want a little more, but for one of 
my height and years, that will meet all objections.” 

Hetty looked distressed, turning her eyes from one to 
the other ; but she had no answer to give to the question 
of the reckless Hurry. 

Father,” said she, neither Deerslayer nor .hidith 
knew of my coming until 1 had left the ark. They are 
afraid the Jro(juois will make a raft and try to get off to 
the hut, and think more of defending thaty than of coming 
to aid you.” 

“ No talk loud,” said Hist ; “ some Iroquois got Ven- 
geese tongue, and all got Yengeese ear.” 

“ Have we a friend in you, young woman inquired 
Hutter, with an increasing interest in the conference. ‘‘ If 
so, you m.ay calculate on a solid reward ; and nothing will 
he easier than to send you to your own tribe, if we can 
once fairly get you off with us to the castle. (Jive us the 
ark and the canoes, and we can command the lake, spite of 
all the savages in the Canadas. 

S’pose ’ey come ashore to take scalp,” retorted Hist, 
with cool irony. 

Ay, ay — that w^as a mistake ; but there is little use 
in lamentations, and less still, young woman in flings.” 

Father,” said Hetty, Judith thinks of breaking open 
the big chest, in hopes of finding something in that which 
may buy your freedom of the savages.” 
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A dark look came over Hotter, at the annoimcemeiit of 
this fact, and he muttered his dissatisfaction in a way to 
render it intelligible to all present. 

“ A\l)at for no break open chest ?” put in Hist. “ Life 
sweeter than old chest — scalp sweeter than old chest. If 
no tell darter to break him 0 ])en, Wah-ta !->rah no help 
to him to run away.” 

Ye know not what ye ask — ye are but silly girls, 
and the wisest way for ye both, is to speak of what ye un- 
derstand, and to speak of nothing else. 1 little like tliis 
cold neglect of the savages, Hurry ; its a proof that they 
think of something serious, and if we are to do any thing, 
wt' must do it soon, flan we count on this young woman, 
think you ? ” 

“ Listen/’ said Hist, quickly, and with an earnestness 
which proved how' much her feelings were concerned ; 

Wah-ta !-Wah no Iroquois — all over Delaware — got 
Delaware heart. She prisoner too. One prisoner help 
t’other prisoner. No good to talk more now. Darter stay 
with father — AVah-ta !-V\^ab come and see friend — all 
look right — thru tell what he do.” 

'^riiis was said in a low voice, but distinctly, and in a 
manner to make an impression. As soon Jis it was uttered, 
the girl arose and left the group, walking composedly to- 
wards the hut she occupied, as if she had no further interest 
in what might pass between the three pale-faces. 


CHAPTER II. 


She sj)eaks iniioli of her lather; says she hears 

Tlieie’s tneks i’ tiu* world ; and hems, and Xu'.iin her heart ; 

Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things ui doubt, 

That eairj Imt hall sense; her speech is nothing. 

Vet the unsuspected use of it doth move 

Tlie hearers to collection ; SiiAKSPkAiiE. 


We left the occupants of the castle and the ark buried in 
sleep. Once or twice in the course of the night, it is true, 
Deerslayer or the Delaw'are arose, and looked oyt upon the 
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tranquil lake, when, findiRg all safe, they returned to their 
pallets, and slept like men who were not easily deprived of 
their natural rest. At the first signs of the dawn the 
former arose however, and made his personal arrangements 
for the day ; though his companion, whose nights liad not 
been tranquil, or without disturbance of late, continued on 
his blanket until the sun had fairly risen. Judith, too, was 
later than common that morning, for the earlier hours of 
the night had brought her little of either refreshment or 
sleep. But ere the sun had shown himself over the eastern 
hills, these too were U[) and afoot ; even the tardy in that 
region seldom remaining on their j}allets after the a])pear- 
ance of the great luminary. ^ 

Chirigachgook was in the act of arranging his forest 
toilet when Deerslayer entered the cabin of the ark, and 
threw him a few coarse but light summer vestments, that 
belonged to H utter. 

Judith hath given me them for your use, chief,” said 
the latter, as lie cast the jacket and trousers at the feet of 
the Indian ; “for it’s ag’in all prudence and caution to be 
seen in your war-dress and paint. Wash off all them fiery 
streaks from your cheeks, put on these garments, and here 
is a hat, such as it is, that will give you an awful un- 
civilized sort of civilization, as the missionaries call it. 
llemember that Hist is at hand, and what %vc do for the 
maiden, must be done while we are doing for others. I 
know it’s ag’in your gifts and your natur’ to wear clothes, 
unless they are cut and carried a red man’s fashion ; but 
make a vartue of necessity, and put these on at once, even 
if they do rise a little in your throat.” 

Chirigachgook, or the Serpent, eyed the vestments with 
strong disgust ; but he saw the usefulness of the disguise, 
if not its absolute necessity. Should the Iioquois discover 
a red man in or about the castle, it might indeed place 
them more on their guard, and give their suspicions a di- 
rection towards their female captive. Any thing w^as better 
than a failure, as it regarded his betrothed ; and, after 
turning the tiifFerent garments round and round, examining 
them with a species of grave irony, affecting to draw them 
on in a waj that defeated itself, and otherwise manifesting 
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the reluctance of a young savage to confine his limbs in 
the usual apjfiiances of civilized life, the chief submitted 
to tlie directions of his companion, and finally stood forth, 
so far as the eye could detect, a red-man in colour alone. 
Little was to be apprehended from this last peculiarity, 
however, the distance from the shore and the want of 
glasses preventing any very close scrutiny, and Deerslayer 
himself, though of a brighter and fn'sher tint, had a coun- 
tenance that was burnt by the sun to a hue scarcely less 
red than that of his Mohican companion, 'fhe awkward- 
ness of the Delaware in his new attire, caused his friend 
to smile more than once that day ; but lie carefully ab- 
stained from the use of any of those jokes which w^ould 
have been bandied among wliite men on such an occasion ; 
the habits of a chief, the dignity of a warrior on his first 
path, and the gravity of the circumstances in wdiich tliey 
were placed, uniting to render so much levity out of season. 

"I’lie meeting at the morning meal of the three islanders, 
if we may use the term, tvas silent, grave, and thoughtful. 
Judith showed by her looks that she had passed an unquiet 
night, while the tw'o men had the future before them, 
wdth its unseen and unknown events. A few words of 
courtesy jiasscd between Deerslayer and the girl in the 
course of the breakfast ; but no allusion was made to their 
situation. At length Judith, whoso heart was full, and 
whose novel feelings disposed her to entertain sentiments 
more gentle and tender than common, introduced the sub- 
ject, and this in a w'ay to show how^ much of her thoughts 
it had occupied in the course of the last sleepless night. 

“It wumld be dreailful, Deerslayer,” the girl abruptly 
exclaimed, “ should any thing serious hcfal my father and 
Hetty ! We cannot remain quietly here, and leave them 
in the hands of the Iroquois without bethinking us of some 
means of serving them.” 

“ Tm ready, Judith, to sarve them, and all others who 
arc in trouble, could the way to do it be p’inted out. It*s 
no trifling matter to fall into red-skin hands, when men 
set out on an a'r'nM like that which took Ilutterand Hurry 
ashore ; that I know as well as anotlier ; and 1 would nt 
wish my worst inimy in such a strait, much less them with 
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whom I’ve journeyed, and eat, and slept. Have you any 
scheme that you would like to have the Sarpent and inc 
indivour to carry out ? ” 

I know of no other means to release the prisoners tlian hy 
bribinf^ the Iroquois. They are not proof against presents ; 
and we might offer enough perhaps to make them tliiiik it 
better to carry away what to them will be rich gifts, than 
to carry away poor prisoners ; if, indeed, they should carry 
them away at all ! ” 

This is well enough, Judith ; yes, it’s well enough, if 
the inimy is to be bought, and we can find articles to 
make the purchase with. Your father has a convenient 
lodge, and it is most cunningly jdaced ; though it doesn’t 
seem overstock’d with riches that will be likely to buy his 
ransom. There’s the ])iece he calls Killdecr, might count 
for something, and I understand there’s a keg of pow<ler 
about, w’hich might be a make- weight sartain ; and yet two 
able-bodied men are not to be bought off for a trifle 
besides — ” 

^Mlesides what?” demanded Juditli, impatiently, ob- 
serving that the other hesitated to proceed, probably from 
a reluctance to distress her. 

Why, Judith, the Frenchers offer bounties as w'ell as 
our own side ; and the price of two scalps would ])urcbasc 
a keg of pow^dcr and a rifle ; tbougb I’ll not say one of the 
latter altogether as good as Killdeer, there, which your 
father va’nts as oncoiiimon and onequalled, like. Hut fair 
powder, arid a pretty sartaiu rifle ; aud then the red ineu 
are not the exjiartest in fire arms, and do'nt ahvays know 
the difference atwdxt that which is ra’al, .and that which is 
seeming.” 

This is horrible!” muttered the girl, struck by the 
homely manner in which her companion was accustomed 
to state his facts. “ But you overlook my own clothes, 
Deerslayer ; and they, I think, might go far wdth the 
women of the Iroquois.” 

No doubt they would ; no doubt they would, Judith,” 
returned the other, looking at her keenly, as if he would 
ascertain whether she w^ere really cjipable of making such 
a sacrifice. But are you sartain, gal, you could find it 
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ill your heart to part with your own finery for such a })ur- 
pose ? Many is the man who has thought he was valiant 
till danger stared him in the face; Tve known them, too, 
that coiisaited they were kind, and ready to give aw ay all 
they had to the poor, when they’ve been listening to other 
people's hard* hearted ness ; but whose fists have clench’d 
as tight as the riven hickory, when it came to downright 
oflerings of their owm. Besides, Judith, you're handsome 
— oncommon in that w'ay one might obsarve, and do no 
harm to the truth ; and they that have beauty, like to have 
that which wdll adorn it. Are you sartain you could find 
it in your heart to part wdth your own finery 

Thv soothing allusion to the personal cliarms of the girl 
was w’ ell-timed to counteract tlie c fleet produced by the 
distrust that the young man ex})ressed of Judith's devotion 
to her filial duties. Had another said as much as Deer- 
slajer, the compliment would most probably have been 
overlooked in the indignation awakened by the doubts ; 
but even the unjiolished sincerity, that so often made this 
simple-minded hunter bare his thoughts, had a charm for 
the girl ; and, while she coloured, and for an instant her 
eyes flashed fire, she could not find it in her heart to be 
really angry witli one wdiose very soul seemed tiuth and 
manly kindness. Look her rejn-oaelics she did ; hut con- 
(juering the desire to retoit, she succeeded in answering in 
a mild and friendly manner. 

“ You must keep all your favourable opinions for the 
Delawaie girls, Deerslayer, if you seriously think thus of 
those of your own colour,” she said, afiecting to laugh. 
“ Hut, t?\t/ me; if you find that 1 regiet either riband or 
feather, silk or muslin, then may you think what you 
please of my heart, and say what you think.” 

“ That’s justice ! The rarest tiling to find on ’arlli is a 
truly just man. So says 'ramemind, the wisest prophet of 
the Delawares ; and so all must think that have occasion 
to see, and talk, and act among mankind. I love a just 
man, Sarpent ; his eyes are never covered with darkness 
tow^ards his inimies, while they are all sunshine and 
brightness towards his fri’iids. He uses the reason that 
God has given him, and he uses it with a feelin’ of his 
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being ortlered to consider things as they art^ and not as he 
wants them to be.*' 

Very true, l^eerslayer/' rejoined Judith, losing every 
trace of displeasure in a bright smile ; very true ; and I 
hope to see you act on this love of justice, in all matters 
in which I am concerned. Above all, I hope you will 
judge for yourself, and not believe every evil story that a 
prating idler, like Hurry Harry, may have to tell, that 
goes to touch the good name of any young woman wdio 
may not happen to have the same opinions of his face and 
person that the blustering gallant has of himself.” 

Hurry Harry’s ideas <lo not pass for gospel with me, 
Judith ; but even worse than he may have eyes and ears,” 
returned the other, gravely. 

“ Knough of this!” exclaimed Judith, with flashing 
eye, and a flush that mounted to her temples ; and more 
of my father and his ransom. ’Tis as you say. Deer- 
slayer ; the Indians will not he likely to give up their j)ri- 
soncrs, without a heavier bribe than my clothes can offer, 
and father’s rifle and pow’der. There is the chest.” 

Ay, tliere is the chist, as you say, Judith ; and when 
the question gets to he between a si'cret and a scalp, I 
should think most men would prefar keeping the last. Did 
your father ever give you any downright commaiul con- 
sarning that chist ?” 

Never. He has always aj»peared to think its locks, 
and its steel bands, and its strength, its best protection.” 

’Tis a rare chist, and altogether of curious build,” 
returned Deerslayer, rising and approaching tlic tiling in 
question, on which lie seated himself, with a view to exa- 
mine it with greater ease. “ Chiiigachgook, this is no 
wood that comes of any forest that you or I have ever 
trailed through ! ’Tisn’t the black walnut ; and yet it’s 
quite as comely, if not more so, did the smoke and the 
treatment give it fair play.” 

The Delaware drew near, felt of tlic wood, examinerl its 
grain, endeavoured to indent the surface with a nail, and 
passed his hand curiously over the steel hands, the heavy 
padlocks, and the other novel peculiarities of the mas- 
sive box. 
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No — nothing like this grows in these regions,” re- 
sumed Deecrslayer ; Tve seen all ^he oaks, both the 
maples, the elms, the bass-wood, all the walnuts, the but- 
ternuts, and every tree that has a substance and colour, 
wrought into some form or other; but never have I be- 
fore seen such a wood as this ! Judith, the chist itself 
would buy your father s freedom ; or Iroquois cur’osity 
isn't as strong as red -skin cur’osity, in general; especially 
in the matter of woods.” 

The purchase might he cheaper made, perhaps, Deer- 
slayer. The chest is full, and it would be better to part 
with half than to part with the whole. Besides, father — 
1 know not why — but father values that chest highly.” 

He would seem to prize what it holds, more than the 
chist itself, judging by the manner in which he treats the 
outside, and secures the inside. Here are three locks, 
Judith ; is there no key?” 

“ Hve never seen one ; and yet key there must be, since 
Hetty told us, .s-ha had often seen the cliest opened.” 

Keys no more fly in* the air, or float on the water, 
than humans, gal ; if there is a key, there must be a ]»lace 
in which it is kept.” 

“ That is true, and it might not be difficult to find it, 
did we dare to search.” 

‘‘ This is for you, Judith ; it is altogether for you. The 
chist is your'ii, or your father’s ; and H utter is your 
father, and not mine. C’ur’osity is a woman’s and not a 
man’s failing ; and there you have got all the reasons be- 
fore you. If the chist has articles for ransom, it seems to 
me they would be wisely used in redeeming their owner’s 
life, or even in saving his scalp ; but tluit is a matter for 
your judgment, and not for ourn. When the laAvful 
owner of a trap, or a buck, or a canoe, isn’t present, his' 
next of kin becomes his representatj/ve, by all the laws of 
the woods. We, therefore, leave you to say whether the 
chist shall or shall not be opened.” 

“ I hope you do not believe 1 can hesitate when my 
father’s life’s in danger, Deerslayer ! ” 

Why, it’s pretty much putting a scolding ag’in tears 
and mourning. It’s not oureasonable to foretell that old 
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Tom may find fault with what yoiiVe done, when he sees 
himself, once more, in his hut here ; but there's nothing 
unusual in men’s falling out with what has been done for 
their own good ; I dare to say that even the moon would 
seem a different thing from what it does now, could we 
look at it from the other side/’ 

“ Deerslayer, if we can find the key, I will authorise you 
to open the chest, and to take such things from it as you 
may think will buy father’s ransom.” 

First find the key, gal ; we ll talk of the rest after- 
wards. Sarpent, you’ve eyes like a fly, and a jiulgment 
that’s seldom out ; can you help us in calculating where 
floating Tom would be apt to keep the key of a chist that 
he holds to he as private as this ? ” 

’J’he Delaw'are had taken no part in the discourse until 
he was thus directly appealed to, when he (juitted the chest, 
which had continued to attract his attention, and cast about 
him for the place in which a key would be likely to be 
concealed, under such circumstances. As Judith and 
Deerslayer were not idle, the while, the whole three were 
soon engaged in an anxious and spirited search. As it 
was certain that the desired key was not to be found in any 
of the common drawers, or closets, of which there were 
several in the building, none looked there, but all turned 
tlieir inquires to those places that struck them as ingenious 
hiding-places, and more likely to be used for such a ])ur- 
pose. In this manner the outer room w'as thoroughly but 
fruitlessly examined; when they entered the sleeping apart- 
ment of 1 1 utter. This part of the rude building was better 
furnished than the rest of the structure, containing several 
articles that had been esj)ecially devoted to the service of 
the deceased wife of its owner ; but as Judith had all the 
rest of the keys, it was soon rummaged, without bringing 
to light the particular key desired. 

They now entered the bed-rooms of the daughters. 
Chingachgook was immediately struck with tlie contrast 
between tlie articles and the arrangement of that side of 
the room that might be called Judith’s, and that which 
more properly belonged to Hetty. A slight exclamation 
escaped him, and pointing in each direction, he alluded to 
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the fact in a low voice, speaking to his friend in the Dela- 
ware tongue. 

As you think, Sarpent,” answered Deerslayer, whose 
remarks we always translate into English, preserving as 
much as possible of the peculiar phraseology and manner 
of the man. *Tis just so, as any one may see ; and ’tis 
all founded in natur*. One sister loves finery, some say, 
overmuch ; while t’other is as meek and lowly as God ever 
created goodness and truth. Yet, after all, 1 dare say that 
Judith has her vartues, and Hetty has her failin’s.” 

And the * Feeble-Mind ’ has seen the chest opened } ” 
inquired Chingachgook, with curiosity in his glance. 

Sartain ; that much I’ve heard from her own lips ; 
and for that matter, so have you. It stems her father 
doesn’t misgive her discretion, though he does that of his 
eldest darter.” 

Then the key is hid only from the Wild Rose ? ” for 
so Chingachgook had begun gallantly to term Judith in 
his private discourse with his friend. 

That’s it ! That’s just it ! One he trusts, and the 
other he doesn’t. There’s red and white in that, Sarpent; 
all tribes and nations agreeing in trusting some, and refus- 
ing to trust other some. It depends on character and 
judgment.” 

“ Where could a key he put so little likely to be found 
by the W^ild Rose, as among coarse clothes ? ” 

Deerslayer started, ami turning to his friend, with ad- 
miration exj)ressed in every lineiiment of his face, he fairly 
laughed, in his silent but hearty manner, at the ingenuity 
and readiness of the conjecture. 

‘^Your name’s well bestowx*d, Sarpent — yes, 'tis well 
b(‘stowed ! Sure enough, where would a lo\er of finery 
be so little likely to s’arch, as among garments as coarse 
and unseemly as these of poor Hetty. I dares to say, 
Judith’s delicate fingers haven’t touched a bit of cloth as 
rough and oncomely as that petticoat, now, since she first 
made acquaintance with the officers ! Yet, w ho knows } 
the key may l^e as likely to be on the same peg, as in any 
other place. Take down the garment, Delaw^arc, and let 
us see if you are ra’ally a prophet.” 

o 
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Chingacligook did as desired, but no key was found. A 
coarse pocket, apparently empty, hung on the adjoining 
peg, and this was next examined. liy this time, the at- 
tention of Judith was called in that direction, and she 
spoke hurriedly, and like one who wished to save unneces- 
sary trouble. 

These are only the clothes of poor Hetty, dear simple 
girl!” she said; ‘‘nothing we seek would be likely to be there.*’ 

The words were hardly out of the handsome mouth of 
the speaker, when ('hingachgook drew the desired key 
from the pocket. Judith was too quick of apprehension 
not to understand the reason a hiding-place, so simple and 
exposed had been used. The blood rushed to her face, as 
much with resentment, perhaps, as with shame ; and she 
bit her lip, though she continued silent. Deerslayer anil 
his friend now discovered the delicacy of men of native 
refinement, neither smiling or even by a glance betraying 
how completely he understood the motives and ingenuity 
of this clever artifice. The former, who had taken the key 
from the Indian, led the way into the adjoining room, and 
applying it to a lock, ascertained that the right instrument 
had actually been found. There were three padlocks, each 
of which, how^ever, \^as easily opened by this single key. 
Deerslayer removed them all, loosened the has])s, raised the 
lid a little to make certain it was loose, and then he drew 
back from the chest several feet, signing to his friend to 
follow. 

“This is a family chist, Juditli,” he said ; “and ’tis 
like to hold family secrets. The Sarpent and 1 will go 
into the ark, and look to the canoes, and paddles, and oars ; 
while you can examine it by yourself, and find out whe- 
ther any thing that will be a make-weight in a ransom, is, 
or is not, among the articles. When you've got through, 
give us a call, and we’ll all sit in council together touching 
the valie of the articles.” 

“ Stop, Deerslayer,” exclaimed the girl, as he was about 
to withdraw ; “ not a single thing will I touch — I will 
not even raise the lid — unless you are present. Father 
and Hetty have seen fit to keep the inside of this chest a 
secret from me, and I am much too proud to pry into their 
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hidden treasures, unless it were for their own ejood. But 
on no account will 1 open the chest alone. Stay with me, 
then ; I want witnesses of what I do." 

“ 1 rather think, Sarpent, that the gal is right ! Con- 
fidence and reliance beget security, but suspicion is like 
to make us all wary. Judith has a right to ask us to be 
present ; and should the chist hold any of Master Hutter^s 
secrets, they will fall into the keeping of two as close- 
mouthed young men as are to be found. We will stay 
with you, Judith — but first let us take a look at the lake 
and tlie shore, for this chist will not be emptied in a 
minute." 

"J'lie two men now went out on the platform, and Deer- 
slayer swept the shore with the glass, while the Indian 
gravely turned his eye on the water and the w^oods, in 
quest of any sign that might betray the machinations of 
their enemies. Nothing was visible, and assured of their 
temporary security, the three collected around the chest 
again, with the avowed object of opening it. 

Juditli had held this chest, and its unknowm contents, in 
a species of reverence as long as she could remember. Nei- 
ther her father nor her mother ever mentioned it in her 
presence ; and there appeared to be a silent convention, 
that in naming the different objects that occasionally stood 
near it or even lay on its lid, care should be bad to avoid 
any allusion to the chest itself. Habit bad rendered this 
so easy, and so much a matter of course, that it was only 
quite recently the girl had begun even to muse on the sin- 
gularity of the circumstance. But there- bad never been 
sufhcient intimacy between Ilutter and his eldest daughter 
to invite confidence. At times he ^vas kind, but in general, 
with her more especially, he was stern and morose. Least 
of all had iiis authority been exercised in a way to embolden 
his child to venture on the liberty she was about to take, 
without many misgivings of the consequences, although the 
liberty proceeded from a desire to serve himself. Then 
Judith w^as not altogether free from a little superstition on 
the subject of this chest, which had stood a sort of tabooed 
relic before her eyes, from childhood to the present hour. 
Nevertheless, the time had come when it woul^l seem that 
o 2 
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this mystery was to be explained^, and that under circum- 
stances, too, which left her very little choice in the matter. 

Finding that both her companions were watching her 
movements in grave silence, Judith placed a hand on the 
lid and endeavoured to raise it. Her strength, however, 
was insufficient, and it appeared to the girl, who was fully 
aware that all the fastenings were removed, that she was 
resisted in an unhallowed attempt by some supernatural 
power. 

1 cannot raise the lid, Deerslayer,” she said : had 

we not better give up the attempt, and find some other 
means of releasing the prisoners?** 

Not so, Judith ; not so, gal. No means are as sartain 
and easy as a good bribe,” answered the other. ‘^As for 
the lid, 'tis held by nothing but its own weight, which is 
prodigious for so small a piece of wood, loaded with iron 
as it is.** 

As Deerslayer spoke, he applied his own strength to the 
eflPort, and succeeded in raising the lid against the timbers 
of the house, where he took care to secure it by a sufficient 
prop. Judith fairly trembled, as she cast her first glance 
at the interior ; and she felt a temporary relief in discover- 
ing that a piece of canvass, that was carefully tucked in, 
around the edges, effectually concealed all beneath it. *l'he 
chest was apparently well stored, however, the canvass lying 
within an inch of the lid. 

Here's a full cargo,** said Deerslayer, eyeing the ar- 
rangement ; “ and we had needs go to work leisurely, and 
at our ease. Sarpent, bring some stools, while I s])U'ad 
this blanket on the floor, and then we’ll begin work orderly 
and in colnfort.” 

The Delaware complied ; Deerslayer civilly placed a 
stool for Judith, took one himself, and commenced the 
removal of the canvass covering. This was done delibe- 
rately, and in as cautious a manner as if it were believed that 
fabrics of a delicate construction lay hidden beneath. IV'hen 
the canvass was removed, the first articles that came m 
view were some of the habiliments of the male sex. These 
were of fine materials, and, according to the fashions of the 
age, were ggy in colours and rich in ornaments. One coat. 
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ill particular, was of scarlet, and had button-holes worked 
in gold thread. Still it was not military, but was part of 
the attire of a civilian of condition, at a period when social 
rank was rigidly respected in dress. C'hingachgook could 
not refraii> from an exclamation of pleasure as soon as 
J.)eerslayer opened this coat, and held it up to view ; for^ 
notwithstanding all his trained self-command, the splendour 
of the vestment was too much for the philosophy of an 
Indian. Deerslayer turned quickly, and he regarded his 
friend with momentary displeasure as this hurst of weakness 
escaped him ; and then he soliloquized, as was his practice, 
whenever any strong feeling suddenly got the ascendancy. 

'Tis his gift ! — yes, 'tis the gift of a red-skin to love 
tinery, and he is not to be blamerk I'his is an extr’ornary 
garment too ; and extr’ornary things get up extr ornary 
feelin's. 1 think this will do, Judith, for the Indian heart 
is hardly to be found in all America that can withstand 
colours like these, and glitter like that. If this coat w^as 
ever made for your father, you've come honestly by the 
taste for finery, you have.” 

'J'liat coat rvas never made for father,” answ'ered the 
girl, quickly; ‘‘it is much too long; while father is short 
and s(juarc.” 

“ Cloth was plenty, if it was, and glitter cheap,” answered 
Deerslayer, with his silent, joyous laugh. Sarpent, this 
garment was made for a man of your size, and 1 should 
like to see it on your shoulders.” 

Chingachgook, nothing loth, submitted to the trial ; 
throwing aside the coarse and thread-bare jacket of II utter, 
to deck his person in a coat that was originally intended for 
a gentleman. The transformation was ludicrous ; but as 
men are seldom struck with incongruities in their own 
appearance any more than in their own conduct, the Dela- 
Avare studied this chamge in a common glass, by Avhich 
II utter Avas in the habit of shaving, wdth great interest. 
At that moment he thought of Hist, and we owe it to truth 
to say, though it may militate a little against the stern 
character of a Avarrior to own it, that he wdshed he could 
he seen by her in his present improved aspect. 

“ OIF with it, Sarpent — oft' with it,” resumed the in- 
o 3 
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flexible Deerslayer; ^^such garments as become you 
as they would become me. Your gifts are for paint, and 
hawk’s feathers, and blankets, and wampum ; and mine 
are for doublets of skin, tough leggings, and sarviceable 
moccasins. I say moccasins, Judith ; for thmigh white, 
living as I do in the woods, it’s necessary to take to some 
of the pract?/ses of the woods for comfort’s sake and cheap- 
ness.” 

I see no reason, Deerslayer, why one man may not 
wear a scarlet coat as well as another,'* returned the girl. 

I wish I could see you in this handsome garment.” 

See me in a coat fit for a lord ! ^Vell, Judith, if you 
ivait till that day, you’ll wait until you see me fieyojul 
reason and memory. No — no — gal, my gifts are my 
gifts, and I’ll live and die in ’em, though I never bring down 
another deer, or spear another salmon. AV^hat have 1 done 
that you shouhl wish to sec me in such a flaunting coat, 
Judith?” 

Because I think, Bei'rslaycr, that the false*tongucd 
and false-hearted young gallants of the garrison ouglit not 
alone to appear in fine feathers, but that truth and honesty 
have their claims to be honoured and exalted.” 

^^And what exaltification would it he to me, Judith, to 
be hedizzened and bescarleted, like a Mingo chief, that has 
just got his presents up fiom Quebec ? No, no, I’m well 
as I am ; and if not, I can be no better. Lay the coat 
down on the blanket, Sarpent, and let us look further into 
the chist.” 

The tempting garment, one surely that was never in- 
tended for 11 utter, w^as laid aside, and the examination 
proceeded. The male attire, all of which corresponded 
with the coat in quality, was soon exhausted, and then suc- 
ceeded female. A beautiful dress of brocade, a little tiie 
worse from negligent treatment, followed ; and this time 
open exclamations of delight escaped the lips of Judith. 
Much as the girl had been addicted to dress, and favourable 
as had been her opportunities of seeing some little preten- 
sion in that way, among the wives of the different com- 
mandants, and other ladies of the forts;, never before had 
she l)eheld«a tissue, or tints, to equal those that were now 
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so unexpectedly placed before her eyes. Her rapture was 
almost childish ; nor would she allow the inquiry to pro- 
ceed until she had attired her person in a robe so unsuited 
to her habits and her abode. With this end, she withdrew 
into her own room, where, with hands practised in such 
offices, she soon got rid of her own neat gown of linen, and 
stood forth in the gay tints of the brocade The dress 
happened to lit the fine, full person of Judith, and certainly 
it had never adorned a being better qualified by natural 
gifts to do credit to its really rich hues and fine texture. 
When she returned, both Deerslayer and Chingachgook, 
who had passetl the brief time of her absence in taking a 
second look at the male garments, arose in surprise, each 
permitting exclamations of wonder and pleasure to escape 
him, in a way so unequivocal as to add new lustre to the 
eyes of Judith, by flushing her cheeks with a glow of tri- 
innpli. Affecting, however, not to notice the impression 
she had made, the girl seated herself with the stateliness 
of a queen, desiring that the chest iniglit be looked into 
further. 

I don’t know a belter way to treat with the Mingos, 
gal,” cried Deerslayer, “ than to send you ashore as you 
be, and to tell ’em that a queen has arrived among ’em ! 
'J’hey ’ll give up old II utter, and Hurry, and Hetty, too, 
at such a spectacle ! ” 

“ I thought your tongue too honest to flatter, Deerslayer,” 
returned the girl, gratified at this admiration more than she 
would have cared to own. “ One of the chief reasons of 
my respect for you was your km* for truth.” 

And ’tis truth, and solemn truth, Judith, and nothing 
else. Never did eyes of mine gaze on as glorious a lookin’ 
creatur’ as you be yourself at this very moment ! 1 ’ve 

seen beauties in my time, too, both white and red; and 
them that was renowned and talketl of far and near ; but 
never have I beheld one that could hold any comparison 
with what you are at this blessed instant, Judith ; never.” 

I'lie glance of delight which the girl bestowed on the 
frank-speaking hunter in no degree lessened the effect of 
her charms ; and as the humid eyes blended with it a look 
of sensibility, perhaps Judith never ajipeared more truly 
o -i 
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lovely than at what the young man had called that blessed 
instant/' He shook his head, held it suspended a moment 
over the open chest like one in doubt, and then proceeded 
with the examination. 

Several of the minor articles of female dress came next, 
all of a quality to correspond with the gown. Tliese were 
laid at Judith’s feet in silence, as if she had a natural claim 
to their possession. One or two, such as gloves and lace, 
the girl caught up, and a])pended to her already rich attiie, 
in affected playfulness, hut with the real design of de- 
corating her person as far as circumstances would allow. 
AVJien these two remarkable suits, male and female they 
might he termed, weie removed, another canvass covering 
separated the remainder of the articles from the part of the 
chest which they had occu])ied. As soon as Deerslayer 
})orceived this arrangement, he paused, doubtful of the 
propriety of proceeding any further. 

“ Every iiiaii has his secrets, 1 supj)Ose," he said, and 
all men have a right to their enj'yiuent ; w’e've got low 
enough in this chist, in my judgment, to answer our wants, 
and it seems to me we should do well by going no farther; 
and by letting Master llutter have to himself, and his own 
feelin’s, all that’s beneath tliis cover." 

“ Do you mean, Deerslayer, to offer these clothes to the 
Iroquois, as ransom ?" demanded Judith, quickly. 

Sartain. What are we piying into another man’s chist 
for, hut to sarve its owmer in the best way we can. This 
coat, alone, would he very apt to gain over the head chief 
of the riptyyles ; and if his wufe or darter should happen to 
be out with him, that there gownd w^ould soften the heart 
of any woman that is to he found atw^eeii Albany and 
IVlontreal. I do not see that w'e want a .larger stock in 
trade than these two articles." 

To you it may seem so, Deerslayer," returned the dis- 
appointed girl ; hut of what use could a dress like this 
be to an Indian woman She could not wear it among 
the branches of the trees ; the dirt and smoke of the wig- 
wam would soon soil it ; and how would a pair of red arms 
appear, thrust through these short, laced sleeves !" 

All verv true, gal ; and you might go on and say, it is 
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altogetlier out of time, and place, and seas?on, in this region 
at all. What is it to us how the finery is treated^ so long 
as it answers our wishes ? I do not see that your father 
can make any use of such clothes ; and it*s lucky he has 
things that .are of no valie ^ himself, that will bear a high 
price with others. AVe can make no better trade for him, 
than to offer these duds for his liberty. W e’ll throw in the 
light frivofties, and get Hurry off in the bargain !” 

Then you think, Deerslayer, that Thomas Hutter has 
no one in his family — no child — no daughter, to whom 
this dress may be thought becoming, and whom you could 
wish to see in it, once and awhile, even though it should be 
at long intervals, .and only in playfulness ? ” 

“ J understand you, Judith — yes, I now understand 
your meaning ; and I think I c.an say, your wishes. That 
you are as glorious, in that dress, as the sun when it rises, 
or sets, in a soft October day, Tin ready to allow; and 
that you greatly become it, is a good deal more sartain than 
that it becomes you. There's gifts in clothes, as well as in 
other things. Now I do not think that a warrior on his 
first path ought to lay on the same awful paints as a chief 
that has had his virtue tried, and knows from exper’ence 
he will not disgrace his pretensions. So it is with all of 
u««, red or white. You arc Thomas Ilutter's darter, and 
that gowiul was made for the child of some governor, or a 
lady of high station ; and it was intended to be worn 
among fine furniture, and in rich company. In my eyes, 
Judith, a modest maiden never looks more becoming than 
when becomingly clad, and nothing is suitable that is out of 
character. Besides, gal, if there's a creatur’ in the colony 
that can afford to do without finery, and trust to her own 
good looks, and sweet countenance, it’s yourself.” 

T’ll take off the rubbish this instant, Deerslayer,” 
cried the girl, springing up to leave the room ; “ and never 
do I wish to see it on any human being again.” 

“ So it is with ’em all, Sarpent,” saul the other, turning 
to his friend and laughing, as soon as the beauty had dis- 
appeared. “ They like finery, but they like their nat?/ve 
charms most of all. I’m glad the gal has consented to lay 
aside her furbelows, howsever, for it’s ag’in reason for one 
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of her class to wear ’em ; and then she is handsome enough, 
as I call it, to go alone. Hist would show oncornmon 
likely, too, in such a gowmd, Delaware ! ’ 

Wah-ta !-Wah is a red-skin girl, Decrslayer,'* re- 
turned the Indian ; like the young of the pigeon, she is 
to be known by her own feathers. 1 should pass by with- 
out knowing her, were slie dressed in such a skin. It’s 
wisest always to be so clad that our friends need not ask 
us for our names, 'i'he ^ Wild Rose’ is very pleasant, but 
she is no sweeter for so many colours.” 

That’s it ; — that’s natur’, and the true foundation 
for love and protection. When a man stops to pick a wild 
strawberry, he does not expect to find a melon, and when 
he wishes to gather a melon, he’s disapp’inted if it prove to 
l)e a squash, though squashes he often brighter to the eye 
than melons. ’J’hat’s it, and it means, stick to your gifts, 
and your gifts will stick to you.^’ 

The two men had now a little discussion together, 
touching the propriety of penetrating any further into the 
chest of H utter, when *fiidith re-apj)eared, divested of her 
robes, and in her own simple linen frock again. 

‘‘ Thank you, Judith,” said Deerslayer, taking her 
kindly by the band ; “ for I know it went a little ag’in 
the nat’ral cravings of woman to lay aside so much hiiery, 
as it might be, in a lump. Rut you’re more pleasing to 
the eye as you stand, you be, than if you had a crown on 
your head, and jewels dangling from your liair. I’he 
question now is, whether to lift this covering, to sec what 
will be ra’ally the best bargain w'e can make for Master 
flutter ; for we must do as we think he would be wdlling 
to do, did be stand here in our places.” 

Judith looked very happy. Accustomed as she w’as to 
adulation, the humble homage of Deerslayer had given her 
more true satisfaction than she had ever yet receivetl from 
the tongue of man. It was not the terms in which this 
admiration had been expressed, for they were simple enough, 
which produced so strong an impression ; nor yet their 
novelty, or their warmth of manner, nor any of those 
peculiarities that usually give value to praise, hut the 
unflinching truth of the speaker, that carried his words so 
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directly to the heart of the listener. This is one of the 
great advantages of plain dealing and frankness. The 
habitual and wily flatterer may succeed until his practices 
recoil on himself, and, like other sweets, his aliment 
cloys by its excess ; but he who deals honestly, though he 
often necessarily offend, possesses a power of praising that 
no quality but sincerity can bestow ; since his words go 
directly to the heart, finding their support in the under- 
standing. Thus it was with Deerslayer and Judith ; so soon 
and so deeply did this simple hunter impress all who knew 
him with a conviction of his unbending honesty, that all 
he uttered in commendation was as certain to please, as 
all he uttered in the way of rebuke was certain to rankle 
and excite enmity, where his character had not awakened 
a respect and affection, that in another sense rendered 
it painful. In after life, when the career of this untu- 
tored being brought him in contact with officers of rank, 
and others, entrusted with the care of the interests of the 
state, this same influence was exerted on a wider field ; 
even generals listening to his commendations with a glow 
of ])leasure, that it was not always in the power of their 
official superiors to awaken. Perhaps .hiditli was the first 
individual of his own colour who fairly submitted to this 
natural consequence of truth and fair dealing on the part 
of Deerslayer. She had actually pined for his praise, 
and she had now rtceived it ; and that in the form which 
w’as most agreeable to her weaknesses and habits of thought. 
The result wdll appear in the course of the narrative. 

‘Mf we knew all that chest holds, Deerslayer,” re- 
turned the girl, when she had a little recovered from the 
immediate effect produced by liis commendations of her 
personal appearance, we could better determine on the 
course we ought to take.” 

'riiat’s not onreasonable, gal, though it’s more a pale- 
face than a red-skin gift to be prying into other peoj)le’s 
secrets.^’ 

(’uriosity is natural, and it is expected that all hu- 
man beings should have human failings. VV’‘henever 1 ve 
been at the garrisons. I’ve found that most, in and about 
them, had a longing to learn their neighbour’s ^ecrets,” 
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“ Yes, and sometimes to fancy them, when they couldn't 
find 'em out. That’s the difference at ween an Indian 
gentleman and a white gentleman. The Sarpent, here, 
would turn his head aside if he found himself onknow- 
ingly lookin’ into another chief’s wigwam ; whereas in the 
settlements, while all pretend to he great ])eop]e, most prove 
they’ve got betters by the manner in which they talk of 
their consarns. I'll be bound, Judith, you wouln’t get the 
Sarpent, there, to confess tluTe w^as another in the tribe 
so much greater than himself, as to become the subject of 
his idees, and to cmpl’y his tongue in conversations about 
his movements, and ways, and foo<], and all the other little 
matters that occupy a man when he’s not em[)ry’d in his 
greater duties. He who does this, is but little better than 
a blackguard in the grain, and them that encourages him is 
pretty much of the same kidney, let them wear coats as 
fine as they may, or of what dye they please.” 

“But this is not another man's wigwam ; it belongs to 
my father; these are his things, and they are wanted in his 
service.” 

“ That’s true, gal, that's true ; and it carries weight 
with it. 'Well, when all is before us, we may indeed best 
judge which to offer for the ransom, and which to with- 
hold.” 

Judith was not altogether as disinterested in her feelings 
as she affected to be. She remembered that the curiosity 
of Hetty had been indulged, in connection with this chest, 
while her own had been disregarded ; and she was not 
sorry to possess an opportunity of being placed on a level 
wdth her less gifted sister, in this one jiarticular. It appear- 
ing to be admitted all round, that the inquiry into the con- 
tents of the chest ought to be pushed further, Deerslayer 
proceeded to remove the second covering of canvass. 

The articles that lay uppermost when the curtain was 
again raised on the secrets of the chest, were a pair of 
pistols, curiously inlaid with silver. Their value would 
have been considerable in one of the towns, though as 
weapons in the woods they were a species of arms seldom 
em])loyed ; never, indeed, unless it might be by some 
officer from, Europe, who visited the colonies, as many were 
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then wont to do, so much impressed with the superiority of 
the usages of London, as to fancy tliey were not to be laid 
aside on the frontier of America. AVhat occurred on the 
discovery of these weapons will appear in the succeeding 
chapter. 


CHAPTER III, 


An oaken, lirokon, olbow-rhair ; 

A candle-ciip without an oar , 

A hattored. shattorfd, a*-!! h(‘dt.tt‘ad ; 

A box ol dosd wilhoiit a lid , 

A pair of ton};>., but out of joint ; 

A b.ick-swoid pokor, without p(nnt ; 

A dish ahull niiffht ffood iiioat aflord oria* ; 

An (Mid, and <in old Concordanco. 

1)l\n SwiI'T’.v Inventory. 

No sooner did Deerslayer raise the pistols, than he turned 
to the Delaware, and held them up for his admiration. 

Child gun,*' said the Serpent, smiling, while he handled 
one of the instruments as if it had been a toy. 

Not it, Sarpent ; not it. ’ Tis made for a man, and 
would satisfy a giant if rightly used. But stop ; white 
men are remarkable for their carelessness in putting away 
fire-arms in chists and corners. Let me look if care has 
been given to these we’j^ons.*’ 

As Deerslayer spoke, he took the weapon from the hand 
of his friend, and opened the pan. 'J'lie last was filled 
with priming, caked like a bit of cinder, by lime, moisture, 
and compression. An apjilication of' the ramrod showed 
that both the pistols were charged, although they had pro- 
bably lain for years in the chest. It is not easy to portray 
the surprise of the Indian at this discovery, for he was in 
the practice of renewing his priming daily, and of looking 
to the contents of his jiiece at other short intervals. 

This is white neglect,*’ said Deerslayer, shaking his 
head, ‘‘ and scarce a season goes by that some one in the set- 
tlements doesn’t suffer from it. It's extr’ornary too, Judith — 
yes, it’s downright extr’ornary, that the owner shall fire his 
piece at a deer, or some other game, or perlnips at an 
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inimy, and twice out of three times he’ll miss; hut let 
him catch an accident with one of these forgotten charges, 
and he makes it sartin death to a child, or a brother, or a 
fri’nd ! Well, we shall do a good turn to the owner if we 
fire these pistols for him ; and as they’re novelties to you 
and me, Sarpent, we ll try our hands at a mark. Freshen 
that priming, and I’ll do the same with this, and then we’ll 
see who is the best man with a pistol ; as for the rifle, 
that’s long been settled atween us/’ 

Deerslayer laughed heartily at his own conceit, and in a 
minute or two they were both standing on the platform, 
selecting some object in the ark for their target. Judith 
was led by curiosity to their side. 

“ Stand back, gal, stand a little back ; these w^e’pons 
have been long loaded,” said Deerslayer, “ and some acci- 
dent may ha])pen in the discharge.” 

I'heii 1 /fm shall not fire them ! Give them both to 
the Delaware ; or it would be better to unload them with- 
out firing ” 

That’s ag in usage — and some people say ag’in man- 
hood ; though I hold to no such silly doctrine. M^e must 
fire ’em, Judith ; yes, we must fire ’em ; though 1 fore- 
see that neither will have any great reason to boast of his 
skill.” 

Judith, in the main, w^as a girl of great personal 
spirit, and her habits prevented her from feeling any of 
the terror that is apt to come over her sex at the report of 
fire-arms. She had discharged many a rifle, and had even 
been known to kill a deer under circumstances that were 
favourable to the effort. She submitted, therefore, falling 
a little back by the side of Deerslayer, giving the Indian 
the front of the idatform to himself. Chingachgook raised 
the weapon several times, endeavoured to steady it by using 
both hands, changed his attitude from one that was awkward 
to another still more so, and finally drew the trigger with a 
sort of desperate indifference, without having, in reality, 
secured any aim at all. The consequence was, that instead 
of hitting the knot, which had been selected for the mark, 
he missed the ark altogether ; the bullet skipping along the 
water like^a stone that was thrown by hand. 
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Well done, Sarpent — well done,” cried Deerslayer, 
laughing with his noiseless glee ; “ you’ve hit the lake, and 
that’s an exprite for some men ! 1 know’d it, and as much 
as said it here, to Judith ; ‘ for your short we’pons don’t 
belong to red -skin gifts. You’ve hit the lake, and that’s’ 
better than only hitting the air ! Now, stand back, and 
let us see what white gifts can do with a white we’pon. A 
pistol isn’t a rifle ; hut colour is colour.” 

The aim of Deerslayer was both quick and steady, and 
the report followed almost as soon as the weapon rose. 
Still the pistol hung Are, as it is termed, and fragments of 
it flew in a dozen directions, some falling on the loof of 
the castle, others in the ark, and one in the water. Judith 
screamed, find when the two men turned anxiously towards 
the girl, she was as pale as death, trembling in every limb. 

“ She’s wounded — yes, the poor gal’s wounded, Sarpent, 
though one couldn’t foresee it, standing where she did.” 

Judith suftered herself to be supported to a seat, swal- 
lowed a mouthful of the water that the Delaware offered 
her in a gourd, and after a violent fit of trembling that 
seemed ready to shake her fine frame to dissolution, she 
burst into tears. 

“ The pain must be borne, poor Judith — yes, it must 
be borne,” said Deerslayer, .soothingly; though I am far 
from wishing you not to weep ; for weeping often lightens 
galish feelin’s. Where can she be hurt, Sarpent ? I sec 
no signs of blood, nor any rent of skin or garments.” 

‘‘ I ain uninjured, Deerslayer,” stammered the girl 
through her tears. “ It’s fright — nothing more, I do 
assure you ; and Dod be praised ! no one, I find has been 
harmed by the accident.” 

This is extr’ornary ! ” exclaimed the unsuspecting and 
simple-minded hunter. I thought, Judith, you’d been 
above settlement weaknesses, and that you was a gal not to 
he frightened by the sound of a bursting we’pon. No — I 
didn’t think you so skeary ! Hetty might well have been 
startled ; but you’ve too much judgment and reason to be 
frightened when the danger’s all over. They’re pleasant 
to the eye, cliicf, and changeful, but very unsartin in their 
feelings ! ” 
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Shame kept Judith silent. There had been no acting in 
her agitation, but all had fairly proceeded from sudden and 
uncontrollable alarm — an alarm that she found almost as 
inexplicable to herself, as it proved to be to her coni- 
panions. Wiping away the traces of tears, however, she 
smiled again, and was soon able to join in the laugh at her 
own folly. 

And you, Deerslayer,** she at length succeeded in say- 
ing, are you, indeed, altogether unhurt ? It seems 
almost miraculous that a pistol should have burst in your 
hand, and you escape without the loss of a limb, if not of 
life ! ” 

‘‘ Such wonders ar’n’t oncommon at all among worn-out 
arms. The first rifle they gave me play’d the same trick, 
and yet I lived through it, though not as onharmless as 
I’ve got out of this affair. Thomas Jlutter is master of 
one pistol less tlian he was this morning ; hut as it happened 
in trying to sarve him, there's no ground of eom])laint. 
Now draw near, and let us look further into the inside of 
the chist.’* 

Judith, by this time, had so far gotten the better of her 
agitation as to resume her seat, and the examination went 
on. The next article that offered was enveloped in cloth, 
and on opening it, proved to be one of the mathematic.'il 
instruments that were then in use among seamen, posses- 
sing the usual ornaments ami fastenings in brass. D(vr- 
slayer and Chingachgook expressed their admiration and 
surprise at the unknown instrument, which was bright and 
glitttering, having apparently been well cared for. 

This goes beyond the surveyors, Judith,” Deerslaycr 
exclaimed, after turning the instrument several times in his 
hands ; Tve seen all their tools often, and wdeked and 
heartless enough are they, for they never come into the 
forest but to lead the way to waste and destruction ; but 
none of them have as designing a look as this ! 1 fear me, 
after all, that Thomas Hutter has journeyed into the wil- 
derness with no fair intentions towards its happiness. Did 
you ever see any of the cravings of a surveyor about your 
father, gal.'^'’ 

He i^ no surveyor, Deerslayer, nor does he know the 
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use of that instrument, though he seems to own it. Do 
you suppose that Thomas Hutter ever wore that coat ? Jt 
is as much too large for him as this instrument is beyond 
his learning.” 

‘‘ That’s it — that must be it, Sarpent ; and the old fel- 
low, by some unknown means, has fallen heir to another 
man’s goods ! They say he has been a mariner, and, no 
doubt, this chist, and all it holds — Ha ! what have we here ? 
This far outdoes the brass and black wood of the tool !” 

Deerslayer had opened a small bag, from which he was 
taking, one by one, the pieces of a set of chessmen. They 
were of ivory, much larger than common, and exquisitely 
wrought. Each piece represented the character or thing 
after which it is named ; the knights being mounted, the 
castles stood on elephants, and even the pawns possessed 
the heads and busts of men. The set was not complete, 
and a few fractures betrayed bad usage ; but all that was 
left had been carefully put away and preserved. Even 
Judith expressed wonder, as these novel objects were 
))laccd before her eyes, and Chingachgook fairly forgot his 
Indian dignity in admiration and delight. The latter took 
uj) each piece, and examined with never- tiring satisfaction, 
pointing out to the girl the more ingenious and striking 
portions of the workmanship. But the elephants gave him 
the greatest pleasure. The Hughs ! ” that he uttered as 
he passed his fingers over their trunks, and ears, and tails, 
were very distinct ; nor did he fail to note the pawns, 
which were armed as archers. This exhibition lasted 
several minutes, during which time, Judith and the Indian 
had all the rapture to themselves. Deerslayer sat silent, 
thoughtful, and even gloomy, though his eyes followed each 
movement of the two principal actors, noting every new 
l)eculiarity about the pieces as they were held up to view. 
Not an exclamation of pleasure, nor a word of commend- 
ation passed his lips. At length his companions observed 
his silence, and then, for the first time since the chessmen 
had been discovered, did he speak. 

^'Judith,” he asked earnestly, but with a concern that 
amounted almost to tenderness of manner, did your 
parents ever talk to you of religion ? ” 

p 
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The girl coloured, and the flashes of crimson that passed 
over her beautiful countenance were like the wayward tints 
of a Neapolitan sky in November. Deerslayer had given 
her so strong a taste for truth, however, that she did not 
waver in her answer, replying simply and with sincerity. 
My mother did, often,’* she said ; my father, never. 
I thought it made my mother sorrowful to speak of our 
prayers and duties, hut my father has never opened his 
mouth on such matters before or since her death/* 

That I can believe — that I can believe. He has no 
God — no such god as it becomes a man of white skin to 
worship, or even a red-skin. Them things are idols.” 

Judith started, and for a moment she seemed seriously 
hurt. Then she reflected, and in the end she laughed. 

And you think, Deerslayer, that these ivory toys arc 
my father’s gods } I have heard of idols, and know what 
they are.” 

Them are idols!” repeated the other positively. 

Why should your father keep ’em if he doesn’t worship 
'em.?** 

Would he keep his gods in a bag, and locked up in a 
chest .? No, no, Deerslayer ; my poor father carries his 
god with him wherever he goes, and that is in his own 
cravings. These things may really be idols — 1 think they 
are, myself, from what I have heard and read of idolatry, 
but they have come from some distant country, like all the 
other articles, and have fallen into Thomas IIutter*s hands 
when he has been a sailor.** 

I’m glad of it — I am downright glad to hear it, 
Judith, for I do not think I could have mustered the reso- 
lution to strive to help a white idolater out of his difficul- 
ties 1 The old man is of my colour and nation, and I wish 
to sarve him ; hut, as one who denied all his gifts, in the 
way of religion, it would have come hard to do so. That 
animal seems to give you great satisfaction, Sarpent, though 
it’s an idolatrous head at the best.** 

It is an elephant,** interrupted Judith. I’ve often 
seen pictures of such animals at the garrisons ; and mother 
had a book in which there was a printed account of the 
creature. Father burnt that, with all the other hooks, for 
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he said mother loved reading too well. This was not long 
before mother died, and I’ve sometimes thought that the 
loss hastened her end/’ 

This was said equally without levity and without any 
deep feeling. It was said without levity, for Judith was 
saddened by her recollections, and yet she had been too 
much accustomed to live for self, and for the indulgence of 
her own vanities, to feel her mother's wrongs very heavily. 
It required extraordinary circumstances to awaken a proper 
sense of her situation, and to stimulate the better feelings 
of this beautiful but misguided girl ; and these circum- 
stances had not yet occurred in her brief existence. 

Elephant, or no elephant, ’tis an idol," returned the 
hunter, and not fit to remain in Christian keeping.” 

Good for Iroquois !" said Chingachgook, parting with 
one of the castles with reluctance, as his friend took it . from 
him to replace it in the bag. ‘‘ Elephon buy whole tribe — 
buy Delaw'are almost ! ” 

Ay, that it would, as any one who coAiprehends red- 
skin natur’ must know,” answered Deerslayer ; but the 
man that passes false money, Sarpent, is as bad as he who 
makes it. Did you ever know a just Indian that wouldn’t 
scorn to sell a coon-skin for the true marten, or to pass off’ a 
mink for a beaver. I know that a few of these idols, perhaps 
one of them elephants, would go far towards buying 
Thomas Hutter s liberty, but it goes ag’in conscience to 
pass such counterfeit money.” 

After all, Deerslayer, these pieces of ivory may not be 
idols at all. I remember, now, to have seen one of the 
officers at the garrison with a set of fox and geese made in 
some such a design as these ; and here is something hard, 
wrapped in cloth, that may belong to your idols.” 

Deerslayer took the bundle the girl gave him, and un- 
rolling it, he found the board within. Idke the pieces, it 
was large, rich, and inlaid with ebony and ivory. Putting 
the whole in conjunction, the hunter, though not without 
many misgivings, slowly came over to Judith’s opinion, 
and finally admitted that the fancied idols must be merely 
the curiously carved men of some unknown game. Judith 
had the tact to use her victory with great moderation ; nor 
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(Ikl she once, even in the most indirect manner, allude to 
the ludicrous mistake of her companion. 

This discovery of the uses of the extraordinary-looking 
little images settled the affair of the proposed ransom. It 
was agreed generally — and all understood the weaknesses 
and tastes of Indians — that nothing could be more likely 
to tempt the cupidity of the Iroquois than the elei>hants 
in particular. Luckily the whole of the castles were among 
the ])ieces, and these four tower-bearing animals it was 
finally determined should be the ransom offered. The re- 
mainder of the men, and, indeed, all the rest of the articles 
in the chest, were to be kept out of view, and to be re- 
sorted to only as a last a])peal. As soon as these prelimi- 
naries were settled, every thing but those intended for the 
bribe was carefully replaced in the chest, and all the covers 
were ‘ tucked in,’ as they had l)e(*n found ; and it was (juite 
possible, could H utter have l)cen put in possession of the 
castle again, that he might have passed the remainder of 
his days in it, without even suspecting the invasion that 
had been made on the privacy of the chest. The rent 
pistol would have been the most likely to reveal the secret ; 
but this was placed by the side of its fellow, and all were 
pressed down as before — some half-a-dozen packages at the 
bottom of the chest not having been oi)ened at all. ^Vhen 
this was done, the lid was lowered, the padlocks replaced, 
and the key turned. The latter was then replaced in the 
pocket from which it had been taken. 

More than an hour was consumed in settling the course 
proper to be pursued, and in returning every thing to its 
place. The pauses to converse were frequent ; and Judith, 
who experienced a lively pleasure in the open, undisguised 
admiration with which Deerslayer's honest eye gazed at her 
handsome face, found the means to prolong the interview 
with a dexterity that seems to be innate in female coquetry. 
Deerslayer, indeed, appeared to be the first who was con- 
scious of the time that had been thus w^asted, and to call 
the attention of his companions to the hecessity of doing 
something tow^ards putting the plan of ransoming into 
execution. Chingachgook had remained in Flutter’s bed- 
room, where the elephants were laid, to feast his eyes with 
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the imap^es of animals so wonderful and so novel. Perhaps 
an instinct tohl him that his presence would not he as 
acceptable to his companions, as this holding himself aloof ; 
for Judith had not much reserve in the manifestations of 
her ])references, and the Delaware had not got so far as one 
betrothed without acquiring some knowledge of the symp- 
toms of the master passion. 

Well, Judith/* said Deerslayer, rising, after the inter- 
view had lasted much longer than even he himself sus- 
pected, ’tis pleasant convarsing with you, and settling all 
these matters, but duty calls us another way. All this 
time Hurry and your father, not to say Hetty — ” 

The word was cut short in the speaker’s mouth, for, at 
that critical moment, a light step w'as heard on the plat- 
form or court-yard, a human figure darkened the door-way, 
and tlie })('rson last mentioned stood before him. Tlie low 
exclamation thatesca[)ed Deerslayer ami the slight scream of 
Judith w'cre hardly uttered, when an Indian youth, between 
the ages of fifteen and seventeen, stood beside her. These 
two entrances had been made with moccasined feet, and 
consequently almost without noise ; but, unexpected and 
stealthy as they WTre, they bad not tlie effect to disturb 
Deerslayer’s self-possession. His first measure was to speak 
ra})idly in Delaware to his frieinl, cautioning him to keej) 
out of siglit wdiile he stood on his guard ; the second w^as 
to step to the door to ascertain the extent of the danger. 
No one else, liowever, had come ; and a sim])le contrivance, 
ill the shape of a raft, that lay floating at the side of the 
ark, at once explained the means that had been used in 
bringing Hetty off. Tw^O dead and dry, and consequently 
buoyant, logs of pine W'ere bound together with pins and 
withes, and a little ])latforin of river ebesnut bad been 
rudely placed on their surfaces. Here Hetty bad been 
seated on a billet of wood, while the young Iroquois had 
rowed the primitive and slow-moving, but perfectly safe 
cf-aft from the shore. As soon as Deerslayer had taken a 
close survey of this raft, and satisfied himself nothing else 
was near, he shook his head, and muttered in his solilo- 
quizing w^ay — 

This comes of prying into another’s man’s <:hist ! Had 
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we been watchful and keen-eyed, such a surprise could 
never have happened. It opens the way, howsever, to a 
treaty for the ransom, and I will hear what Hetty has to say.” 

Judith, as soon as her surprise and alarm had a little 
abated, discovered a proper share of affectionate joy at the 
return of her sister. She folded her to her bosom, and 
kissed her, as had been her wont in the days of their child- 
hood and innocence. Hetty herself was less affected, for to 
her there was no surprise, and her nerves were sustained 
by the purity and holiness of her purpose. At her sister’s 
request she took a seat, and entered into an account of 
her adventures since they had parted. Her tale com- 
menced just as Deerslayer returned, and he also became an 
attentive listener, while the young Iroquois stood near the 
door, seemingly as indifferent to what was passing as one 
of its posts. 

The narrative of the girl was sufficiently clear, until she 
reached the time where we left her in the camp, after the 
interview with the chiefs, and at the moment when Hist 
quitted her in the abrupt manner already stated. The 
sequel of the story may be told in her own language. 

When I read the texts to the chiefs, Judith, you could 
not have seen that they made any changes on their minds,” 
she said ; but if seed is planted, it will grow. (Jod 
planted the seeds of all the trees — ” 

Ay, that did he — that did he,” muttered Deerslayer ; 
and a goodly harvest has followed.” 

(rod planted the seeds of all the trees,” continued 
Hetty, after a moment’s pause, and you see to what a 
height and shade they have grown ! So it is with the 
Bible. You may read a verse this year, and forget it, and 
it will come back to you a year hence, when you least 
expect to remember it,” 

And did you find any thing of this, among the savages, 
poor Hetty }** 

Yes, Judith, and sooner, and more fully than I h#d 
even hoped. I did not stay long with father and Hurry, 
but went to get my breakfast with Hist. As soon as we 
had done, the chiefs came to us, and then we found the 
fruits of the seed that had been planted. They said what 
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I had read from the good book was right — it must be 
right — it sounded right ; like a sweet bird singing in their 
ears ; and they told me to come back and say as much to 
the great warrior who had slain one of their braves ; and 
to tell it to you, and to say how happy they should be to 
come to church here in the castle, or to come out in the 
sun, and hear me read more of the sacred volume — and to 
tell you that they wish you would lend them some canoes, 
that they can bring father and Hurry, and their women to 
the castle, that we might all sit on the platform there, and 
listen to the singing of the pale-face Manitou. There, 
Judith, did you ever know of any thing that so plainly show's 
power of the Bible as that ! ” 

If it W'ere true hwould be a miracle, indeed, Hetty. 
But all this is no more than Indian cunning and Indian 
treachery, striving to get the better of us by management, 
when they find it is not to be done by force.'" 

Do you doubt the Bible, sister, that you judge the 
savages so harshly ? ” 

1 do not doubt the Bible, poor Hetty, but I much 
doubt an Indian and an Iroquois. ^Vllat do you say to 
this visit, Deerslayer ? " 

First let me talk a little with Hetty," returned the party 
ajipealed to ; “ was this raft made after you had got your 
breakfast, gal ; and did you walk from the camp to the 
shore opposite to us, here?*’ 

Oh ! no, Deerslayer. The raft was ready made, and 
in the water — could that have been by a miracle, Judith ? ** 
Yes — yes — an Indian miracle,” rejoined the hunter. 

They're expart enough in them sort of miracles. And 
you found the raft ready made to your hands, and in the 
water, and in waiting like for its cargo ? *’ 

It w'as all as you say. The raft was near the camp, 
and the Indians put me on it, and had ropes of bark, and 
they dragged me to the place opposite to the castle, and 
then they told that young man to row me off here.** 

And the woods are full of the vagabonds, waiting to 
know what is to be the upshot of the miracle. compre- 

hend this affair now, Judith, and I’ll first get rid of this 
young Canadian blood-sucker, and then we’ll settle our own 
p 4 
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course. Do you and Hetty leave us together^ first bring- 
ing me the elephants which the Sarpent is admiring ; for 
’twill never do to let this loping deer he alone a minute, or 
he’ll borrow a canoe without asking.” 

Judith did as desired, first bringing the ])icces, and 
retiring with her sister into their own room. Deerslayer 
had acquired some knowledge of most of the Indian dialects 
of that region, and he knew enough of the Iroquois to hold 
a dialogue in the language. Beckoning to the lad, there- 
fore, he caused him to take a seat on the chest, when he 
placed two of the castles suddenly before him. Up to that 
moment this youthful savage had not exi)ressed a single 
intelligible emotion or fancy. There were many things, in 
and about the place, that w’^ere novelties to him, but he had 
maintained his self-command with philosophical coin])Osure. 
It is true Deerslayer had detected his dark eye scanning the 
defences and the arms, but the scrutiny had been made with 
such an air of innocence, in sxich a gaping, indolent, boyish 
manner, that no one but a man who had himself been 
taught in a similar school, would have even suspected his 
object. The instant, however, the eyes of the savage fell 
upon the wTought ivory, and the images of the wonderful 
unknown beasts, surprise and admiration got the mastery 
of him. ’J’he manner in which the natives of the South 
Sea Islands first beheld the toys of civilised life has been 
often described ; but the reader is not to confound it with 
the manner of an American Indian under similar circum- 
stances. In this particular case, the young Iroquois, or 
Huron, permitted an exclamation of ra})ture to escaj)e him, 
and then he checked himself, like one who had been guilty 
of an indecorum. After this, his eyes ceased to w^ander, 
but became riveted on the elephants, one of which, after a 
short hesitation, he even presumed to handle. Deerslayer 
did not interrupt him for quite ten minutes, knowing that 
the lad was taking such note of the curiosities as would 
enable him to give the most minute and accurate deseViption 
of their appearance to his seniors on his return. When he 
thought sufficient time had been allowed to j)roduce the 
desired effect, the hunter laid a finger on the naked knee of 
the youth, ?nd drew his attention to himself. 
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Listen,” he said ; 1 want to talk with my young 

friend from the Canadas. Let him forget that wonder for 
a minute.” 

AVhere t’other pale brother ? ” demanded the hoy, 
looking up, and letting the idea that had been most promi- 
nent in his mind, previously to the introduction of the 
chessmen, escape him involuntarily. 

lie sleeps — or if he is’nt fairly asleep, he is in the 
room where the men do sleep,” returned Deerslayer. ‘^IIow 
did my young friend know there was another ? ” 

See him from the shore. Iroquois have got long eyes 
— sec beyond the clouds — see the bottom of the great 
spring ! ” 

“ Well, the Iroquois are welcome. Two pale-faccs are 
prisoners in the camp of your fathers, boy.” 

The lad nodded, treating the circumstance with great 
ap})arent indifference ; though a moment after lie laughed 
as if exulting in the superior address of his own tribe. 

“ Can you tell me, boy, what your chiefs intend to do 
with these capt/yves ; or haven’t they yet made up their 
minds } ” 

The lad looked a moment at the hunter with a little 
surprise, then he coolly put tlic c’lid of his fore-finger on 
his own head, just above the left ear, and passed it round 
his crowm, with an accuracy and readiness that showed how 
w(‘ll he had been drilled in the peculiar art of his race. 

M"hen,” demanded Deerslayer, whose gorge rose at 
this cool demonstration of imliflereiice to human life. 

And wliy not take them to your wigwams ?” 

Road too long, and full of pale faces. Wigwam full, 
and scaljis sell high. Small scalp, much gold.” 

AVell, tliat explains it — yes, that does explain it. 
’i’here’s no need of being any plainer. Now you know, 
lad, that the oldest of your prisoners is the father of these 
two young women, and the other is llie suitor of one of 
them. The gals nat’rally wish to save the scalps of such 
fri'nds, and tliey will give them two ivory creatur’s as 
ransom, one for each scalp. Go back and tell this to your 
chiefs, and bring me the answ^er before the sun sets.” 

The boy entered zealously into this project^ and with a 
sincerity that left no doubt of his executing his commission 
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with intelligence and promptitude. For a moment he 
forgot his love of honour, and all his clannish hostility to 
the British and their Indians, in his wish to have such a 
treasure in his tribe, and Deerslayer was satisfied with the 
impression he had made. It is true the lad proposed to 
carry one of the elephants with him as a specimen of the 
other, but to this his brother negotiator was too sagacious 
to consent, well knowing that it might never reach its desti- 
nation if confided to such hands. This little difficulty was 
soon arranged, and then the boy prepared to depart. As 
he stood on the platform, ready to step aboard of the raft, 
he hesitated and turned short, with a proposal to borrow a 
canoe, as the means most likely to shorten the negotiation. 
Deerslayer quietly refused the request, and after lingering 
a little longer, the boy rowed slowly away from the castle, 
taking the direction of a thicket on the shore, that lay less 
than half a mile distant. Deerslayer seated hiinseli' on a 
stool and watched the progress of the ambassador ; some- 
times closely scanning the whole line of shore, as far as 
eye could reach, and then ^)lacing an elbow on a knee, he 
remained a long time with his chin resting on the band. 

During the interview between Deerslayer and the lad, a 
different scene took place in the adjoining room. Hetty 
had inquired for the Delaware, and being told why and 
where he remained concealed, she joined him. The recep- 
tion which Chiiigachgook gave his visitor was respectful 
and gentle. He understood her character, and no doubt 
his disposition to be kind to such a being was increased by 
the hope of learning some tidings of his betrothed. As 
soon as the girl entered, she took a seat, and invited the 
Indian to place himself near her, and then she continued 
silent, as if she thought it decorous for him to question 
her, before she consented to speak on the subject she had 
on her mind. But as Chingachgook did not understand 
this feeling, he remained respectfully attentive to any thing 
she might be pleased to tell him. 

You are Chingachgook — the Great Serpent of the 
Delawares, ar’n’t you ? the girl at length commenced, in 
her own simple way, losing her self-command in the desire 
to proceed, hut anxious first to make sure of the individual. 
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Chingachgook,” returned the Delaware, with grave 
dignity. That say Great Sarpent in Deerslayer tongue.*’ 
AVell, that is iny tongue. Deerslayer, and father, and 
Judith, and I, and poor Hurry Harry — do you know 
Henry March, Great Serpent ? 1 know you don’t, how- 

ever, he would have spoken of you, too.” 

“ Did any tongue name Chingachgook, Drooping-Lily ? ” 
for so the chief had named poor Hetty. “ Was his name 
sung by a little bird among the Iroquois ? ” 

Hetty did not answer at first ; but with that indescribable 
fecliiig that awakens sympathy and intelligence among the 
youthful and unpractised of her sex, she hung her head, 
and the blood suffused her cheek ere she found her tongue. 
Jt would have exceeded lier stock of intelligence to explain 
this embarrassment ; but though poor Hetty could not 
reason on every emergency, she could always feel. The 
colour slowly receded from her cheek, and the girl looked 
up archly at the Indian, smiling with the innocence of a 
child, mingled with the interest of a woman. 

‘‘ My sister, the Drooping-Lily, hear such bird ! ** 
Chingachgook added, and this with a gentleness of totie 
and manner that would have astonished those who some- 
times heard the discordant cries that often came from the 
same throat ; these transitions from the harsh and guttural, 
to the soft and melodious, not being unfrequent in ordinary 
Indian dialogues. My sister’s ears were open — has she 
lost her tongue ? ” 

You « re Chingachgook — you must be; for there is 
no other red man here, and she thought Chingachgook 
would come.” 

Cliin-gach-gook,’* pronouncing the name slowly, and 
dwelling on each syllable; Great Sarpent, Yengeese 
tongue.” 

“ Chin-gach-gook,'* repeated Hetty, in the same deliberate 
manner. “Yes, so Hist called it, and you luunt be the chief.’* 
“ M^ah-ta !-Wah,” added the Delaware. 

“ Wah-ta I- Wall, or Hist-oh ]-Hist. I think Hist 
prettier than Wah, and so I call her Hist.** 

“ AYah ! very sweet in Delaware ears! *’ 

“You make it sound differently from me. Jlut, never 
mind ; I did hear the bird you speak of sing. Great Serpent.’* 
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Will tny sister say words of song ? What she sing 
most — how she look — often she laugh 

She sang Chin-gach-gook oftener than any thing else; 
and she laughed heartily, when I told how the Iroquois 
waded into the water after us, and couldn't catch us. I 
hope these logs haven't ears, Serpent ! " 

^^Nofear logs ; fear sister next room. No fear Iroquois; 
Dcerslayer stuff' his eyes and ears with strange beast." 

I understand you. Serpent, and I understood Hist. 
Sometimes I think I'm not half so feeble-minded as they say 
I am. Now, do you look up at the roof, and I’ll tell you all. 
But you frighten me, you look so eager, when 1 speak of 
Hist." 

The Indian controlled his looks, and affected to comply 
with the simple request of the girl. 

Hist told me to say, in a very low voice, that you 
mustn't trust the Iroquois in any thing. They are more 
artful than any Indians she knows. Then she says, that 
there is a large bright star, that comes over the hill, about 
an hour after dark, — (Hist had pointed out the planet Vv- 
nus, without knowing it) and just as that star comes in 
sight, she will he on the point where 1 landed last night, 
and that you must come for her in a canoe.'* 

Good — Chingachgook understand well enough, no^v ; 
but he understand better, if my sister sing to him ag’in." 

Hetty repeated her words, more fully (xplaining what 
star was meant, and mentioning the part of the ])oint where 
he was to venture ashore. She now proceeded in her own 
unsophisticated way to relate her intercourse with the 
Indian maid, and to repeat several of her expressions and 
opinions that gave great delight to the heart of lier betrothed. 
She particularly renewed her injunctions to be on their 
guard against treachery ; a warning that was scarcely 
needed, however, as addressed to men so wary as those to 
whom it was sent. She also explained, with sufficient 
clearness — for on all such subjects the mind of the girl 
seldom failed her — the present state of the enemy and 
the movements they had made since morning. Hist had 
been on the raft with her, until it (luitted the shore ; 
and was npw somewhere in the woods opj)osite to the castle, 
and did not intend to return to the camp until night ap- 
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proachc'd ; when she hoped to be able to slip away from 
her companions, as they folio w^ed the shore on their w^ay 
home, and conceal herself on the point. No one appeared 
to suspect the presence of Chingachgook, though it was 
necessarily known that an Indian had entered the ark, the 
previous night, and it was suspected that he had since ap- 
peared in and about the castle in the dress of a pale-face. 
Still some little doubt existed on the latter point ; for as 
this was the season when white men might be expected to 
arrive, there w^as some fear that the garrison of the castle 
was increasing by these ordinary means. All this had 
Hist communicated to Hetty w'hile the Indians were 
dragging them along the shore ; the distance, which ex- 
ceedc'd six miles, affording abundance of time. 

Hist don’t know herself, whether they suspect her or 
not, or w’hcther they suspect you; hut she hopes neither is 
the case. And now. Serpent, since I have told you so 
much from your betrothed,” continued Hetty, uncon- 
sciously taking one of the Indian’s hands, and playing with 
the fingers, as a child is often seen to play w ith those of a 
j)arcnt ; you must let me tell you something from n)y- 
seir. 'When you marry Hist, you must be kind to her, 
and smile on her, as you do now' on me ; and not look 
cross, as some of the chiefs do at their squaw's. W'ill you 
promise this?’’ 

Alway good to 'M^ah ! — too tender to twist hard ; 
else she break.” 

Yes, and smile too; you don’t know^ how much a 
girl craves smiles from them she love*;. Father scarce 
smiled on me once, wdiile I w’as with him — and Hurry 
— yes — Hurry talked loud and laughed; but 1 don’t think 
he smiled once either. You know' the difference betw'een 
a smile and a laugh?” 

‘‘ Laugh, best. Hear A\%di ! laugh, think bird sing !” 

I know that; her laugh ?V pleasant, but you must 
smile. And then. Serpent, you musn’t make her carry 
burthens and hoe corn, as so many Indians do; but treat 
her more as the pale-faces treat iheir wives.” 

“ Wab-ta !-Wah no pale-face — got red skin, red lieart, 
red feelin’s. All red ; no i)ale-facc. Must carry papoose.” 

Every woman is willing to carry her child,” said 
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Hetty, smiling ; and there is no harm in that. But you 
must love Hist, and he gentle and good to her ; for she is 
gentle and good herself/* 

Chingachgook gravely bowed, and then he seemed to 
think this part of the subject might be dismissed. Before 
there was time for Hetty to resume her communications, 
the voice of Deerslayer was heanl calling on his friend, in 
the outer room. At this summons the Serpent arose to 
obey, and Hetty joined her sister. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ A stranger animal,” cries one, 

” Sure never lived beneath the sun ; 

‘ A lizard’s body, lean ami hmg, 

‘‘ A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue. 

Its tootli, with triple claw disjoined ; 

“ And what a length of tail behind ! ” Merrick. 


The first act of the Delaware, on rejoining his friend, was 
to proceed gravely to disencumber himself of his civilized 
attire, and to stand forth an Indian warrior again. The 
protest of Deerslayer was met by his communicating the 
fact that the presence of an Indian in the hut, was known 
to the Iroquois, and that his maintaining the disguise would 
be more likely to direct suspicions to his real object, than if 
he came out openly as a member of a hostile tribe. When 
the latter understood the truth, and was told that he had been 
deceived in supposing the chief had succeeded in entering 
the ark undiscovered, he cheerfully consented to the change, 
since further attempt at concealment was useless. A gen- 
tier feeling than the one avowed, however, lay at the bottom 
of the Indian’s desire to appear as a son of the forest. He 
had been told that Hist was on the opposite shore ; and 
nature so far triumphed over all distinctions of habit, and 
tribes, and people, as to reduce this young savage warrior 
to the level of a feeling which would have been found in 
the most refined inhabitant of a town, under similar cir- 
cumstances. There was a mild satisfaction in believing 
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that she he loved could see him ; and as he walked out on 
the platform, in his scanty, native attire, an Apollo of the 
wilderness, a hundred of the tender fancies that fleet 
through lovers’ brilins, beset his imagination and softened 
his lieart. 

All this was lost on Dcerslayer, who was no great adept 
in the mysteries of Cupid, but whose mind was far more 
occui)ied with the concerns that forced themselves on his iit- 
tention, than with any of the truant fancies of love. He soon 
recalled his companion, therefore, to a sense of their actual 
condition, by summoning him to a sort of council of war, 
in which they were to settle their future course. In the 
dialogue that followed, the parties mutually made each 
other acquainted with what had passed in their several in- 
terviews. Chingachgook was told the history of the treaty 
about the ransom ; and Heerslayer heard the whole of 
Hetty’s communications. The latter listened with gener- 
ous interest to his friend’s hopes, and promised cheerfully 
all .the assistance he could lend. 

'Tis our main ar’n’d, Sarpent, as you know ; this 
battling for the castle and old H utter’s darters, coming in 
as a sort of accident. Yes — yes — I’ll be active in help- 
ing little Hist, who’s not only one of the best and hand- 
somest maidens of the tribe, but the vpt*?/ best and hand- 
somest. I’ve always encouraged you, chief, in that liking ; 
and it’s proper, too, that a great and ancient race like 
your’n shouldn’t come to an end. If a woman of red 
skin and red gifts, could get to be near enough to me to 
wish her for a wife, Td s’arch for just such another, but 
that can rievrr be ; no, that can twerr be. I’m glad Hetty has 
met with Hist, howsever, for though the first is a little short 
of wit and understanding, the last has enough for both. 
Yes, Sarpent,” laughing heartily, “ put ’em togetlier, and 
two smarter gals isn't to he found in all York colony 

I will go to the Iroquois camj),” returned the Dela- 
ware, gravely. No one knows Chingachgook but Wah! 
and a treaty for lives and scalps should be made by a 
chief ! Give me the strange K*asts, and let me take a 
canoe.” 

Deerslayer drooped his head, and played with the end 
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of a fish -pole in the water, as he sat dangling his legs over 
the edge of the platform, like a man who was lost in 
thought, by the sudden occurrence of a novel idea. In- 
stead of directly answering the proposal of his friend he be- 
gan to soliloquize ; a circumstance, however, that in no 
manner rendered his words more true, as he was remarkable 
for saying what he thought, whether the remarks were ad- 
dressed to himself or to any one else. 

“ Yes — yes,” he said, “ this must be what they call 
love ! I’ve heard say that it sometimes upsets reason alto- 
gether, leaving a young man as helpless, as to calculation 
and caution, as a brute beast. I’o think that the Sarpent 
should be so lost to reason, and cunning, and wisdom ! 
We must, sartingly, manage to get Hist off‘, and have ’em 
married as soon as we get back to the tribe, or this war will 
be of no more use to the chief, than a hunt a little oncom- 
mon and extr’ornary. Yes — yes — he’ll never be the 
man he was, till this matter is off his mind, and he comes 
to his senses, like all the rest of mankind. Sarpent, you 
can’t be in airnest, and therefore 1 shall say but little to 
your offer. But you’re a chief, and will soon be sent out 
on the war-path at the head of parties, and I’ll just ask if 
you’d think of putting your forces into the inimy’s hands, 
afore the battle is font ? ” 

Wah!” ejaculated the Indian. 

“ Ay — Wall I — 1 know well enough it’s Wah !, and 
altogether Wah ! Ra’ally, Sarpent, I’m consarned and 
mortified about you ! I never heard so weak an idee come 
from a chief, and he, too, one that’s already got a name for 
being wise, young and inexper’enced as he is, (lanoeyou 
shan’t have, so long as the v'ice of fri’ndship and warning 
can count for anything.” 

My pale-face friend is right. A cloud came over the 
face of Chingacbgook, and weakness got into his mind 
while his eyes were dim. My brother has a good memory 
for good deeds, and a weak memory for bad. He will 
forget.” 

Yes, that’s easy enough. Say no more about it chief; 
but if another of them clouds blow near you, do you tmcli- 
vour to get out of its way. Clouds are bad enough in the 
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weather ; but when they come to the reason, it gets to be 
serious. Now, sit down by me here, and let us calculate 
our movements a little, for we shall soon either have a truce 
and a peace, or wf shall come to an acty ve and bloody war. 
You see the vagabonds can make logs serve their turn, as 
well as the best raftsmen on the rivers ; and it would be 
no great expl’it for them to invade us in a body. Tve 
been thinking of the wisdom of putting all old Tom’s stores 
into the ark, of barring and locking up the castle, and of 
taking to the ark, altogether. That is moveable, and by 
keeping the sail up, and shifting places, we might worry 
through a great many nights, without them Canada wolves 
finding a way into our sheepfold/’ 

Chingachgook listened to this plan with approbation. 
Did the negotiation fail, there was now little hope that the 
night would pass without an assault ; and the enemy had 
sagacity enough to understand, that in carrying the castle 
they would probably become masters of all it contained, 
the offered ransom included, and still retain the advantages 
they had hitherto gained. Some precaution of the sort ap- 
peared to be absolutely necessary ; for now the numbers of 
the Iroquois were known, a night attack could scarcely be 
successfully met. It would be impossible to prevent the 
enemy from getting possession of the canoes and the ark, 
and the latter itself would be a hold in vrhich the assailants 
would be as effectually protected against bullets as were 
those in the building. For a few minutes both men thought 
of sinking the ark in the shallow water, of bringing the 
canoes into the house, and of depending altogether on the 
castle for protection. But reflection satisfied them that, in 
the end, this expedient would fail. It was so easy to col- 
lect logs on the shore, and to construct a raft of almost any 
size, that it was certain the Iroquois, now they had turned 
their attention to such means, would resort to them seri- 
ously, so long as there was the certainly of success by per- 
severance. After deliberating maturely, and placing all 
the considerations fairly before them, the two young be- 
ginners in the art of forest warfare settled down into the 
opinion that the ark offered the only available means of 
security. This decision was no sooner come to than it was 
Q 
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communicated to Judith. The girl had no serious objec- 
tion to make, and then all four set about the measures 
necessary to carrying the plan into execution. 

The reader will readily understand th* Floating Tom’s 
worldly goods were of no great amount. A couple of beds, 
some wearing apparel, the arms and ammunition, a few 
cooking utensils, with the mysterious and but half-exa- 
mined chest, formed the principal items. These were all 
soon removed, the ark having been hauled on the eastern 
side of the building, so that the transfer could be made 
without being seen from the shore. It was thought unne- 
cessary to disturb the heavier and coarser articles of furni- 
ture, as they were not required in the ark, and were but of 
little value in themselves. As great caution was necessary 
in removing the different objects, most of which were 
passed out of a window with a view to conceal what was 
going on, it required two or three hours before all could be 
effected. By the expiration of that time the raft made its 
appearance, moving from the shore. Deerslayer immedi- 
ately had recourse to the glass, by the aid of which he per- 
ceived that two warriors were on it, though they appeared 
to be unarmed. The progress of the raft was slow, a cir- 
cumstance that formed one of the great advantages that 
would be possessed by the scow in any future collision be- 
tween them ; the movements of the latter being compara- 
tively swift and light. As there was time to make the 
dispositions for the reception of the two dangerous visitors, 
every thing was prepared for them long before they had 
got near enough to be hailed. The Serpent and the girls 
retired into the building, where the former stood near the 
door well provided with rifles; while Judith watched the 
proceedings without, through a loop. As for Deerslayer he 
had brought a stool to the edge of the platform, at the point 
towards which the raft was advancing, and taken his seat 
with his rifle leaning carelessly between his legs. 

As the raft drew nearer every means possessed by the 
party in the castle was resorted to, in order to ascertain if 
their visitors had any fire-arms. Neither Deerslayer nor 
Chingachgook could discover any ; but Judith, unwilling 
to trust to simple eye-sight, thrust the glass through the 
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loop^ and directed it towards the hemlock boughs that lay 
between the two logs of the raft, forming a sort of floor- 
ing, as well as a seat for the use of the rowers. When 
the heavy-moving craft was within fifty feet of him. Deer- 
slayer hailed the Hurons, directing them to cease rowing, 
it not being his intention to permit them to land. Com- 
pliance of course was necessary, and the two grim-lookiiig 
warriors instantly quitted their seats, though the raft con- 
tinued slowly to approach, until it had driven in much 
nearer to the platform. 

Arc ye chiefs.^** demanded Deerslayer with dignity. 
Are ye chiefs — or have the Mingos sent me warriors 
without names on such an ar'n’d ? If so, the sooner ye go 
back the sooner the one will be likely to come that a war- 
rior can talk with.’* 

Hugh !” exclaimed the elder of the two on the raft, 
rolling his glowing eyes over the different objects that were 
visible in and about the castle with a keenness that showed 
how liUle escaped him. My brother is very proud, but 
llivenoak is a name to make a Delaware turn paJe.” 

That's true, or it’s a lie, Rivenoak, as it may be ; but 
I am not likely to turn pale, seeing that I was born pale. 
AVhat’s your ar’n’d, and why do you come among light 
bark canoes on logs that are not even dug out.^” 

The Iroquois are not ducks to walk on water ! Let 
the pale-faces give them a canoe, and they’ll come in a 
canoe.” 

That’s more rational than likely to come to pass. We 
have hut four canoes, and being four persons, that’s only 
one for each of us. Y ou are welcome, Iroquois, on your 
logs.” 

“ Thanks — my young pale-face warrior — he has got a 
name — how do the chiefs call him ?” 

Deerslayer hesitated a moment, and a gleam of pride and 
human weakness came over him. He smiled, muttered 
between his teeth, and then looking up proudly, he said — 

Mingo, like all who are young and active, I*ve been 
known by different names at different times. One of your 
warriors, whose spirit started for the happy-grounds of 
your people, as lately as yesterday morning, thought I de- 
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sarved to be known by the name of Hawkeye ; and this 
because my sight happened to be quicker than his own, 
when it got to be life or death atwecn us/' 

Chingachgook, who was attentively listening to all that 
passed, heard and understood this proof of passing weak- 
ness in his friend, and on a future occasion he questioned 
him more closely concerning the whole transaction on the 
point where Deerslayer had first taken human life. When 
he had got the whole truth, he did not fail to communicate 
it to the tribe ; from which time the young hunter was 
universally known among the Delawares by an appellation 
so honourably earned. As this, however, w^as a period 
posterior to all the incidents of this tale, we shall continue 
to call the young hunter by the name under which he has 
been first introduced to the reader. Nor was the Iroquois 
less struck with the vaunt of the white man. lie knew of 
the death of his comrade, and had no difficulty in under- 
standing the allusion ; the intercourse between the conqueror 
and his victim on that occasion having been seen by several 
savages on the shore of the lake, who had been stationed at 
different points just within the margin of the bushes to 
watch the drifting canoes, and who had not time to reach 
the scene of action ere the victor had retired. The effect 
on this rude being of the forest was an exclamation of sur- 
prise; then such a smile of courtesy and wave of tlie hand 
succeeded, as would have done credit to Asiatic diplomacy. 
The two Iroquois spoke to each other in low terms, and 
both drew near the end of the raft that was closest to the 
platform. 

My brother, Hawkeye, has sent a message to the Hu- 
rons," resumed Rivenoak, “ and it has made their hearts 
very glad. They hear he has images of beasts with two 
tails ! Will he show them to his friends ? ” 

Inirnies would be truer,” returne<l Deerslayer ; “ but 
sound isn’t sense, and does little liarm. Here is one of 
the images; I toss it to you under faith of treaties. If 
it’s not returned, the rifle will settle the p int atweeii us.” 

The Iroquois seemed to acquiesce in the conditions, and 
Deerslayer arose and pre]>ared to toss one of the elephants 
to the rafe, both parties using all the precaution that was 
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necessary to prevent its loss. As practice renders men ex- 
pert in such things, the little piece of ivory was soon suc- 
cessfully transferred from one hand to the other ; and then 
followed another scene on the raft, in which astonishment 
and delight got the mastery of Indian stoicism. These two 
grim old warriors manifested even more feeling, as they 
examined the curiously- wrought chess-man, than had been 
betrayed by the boy ; for, in the case of the latter, recent 
schooling had interposed its influence ; while the men, like 
all who are sustained by well-established characters, were 
not ashamed to let some of their emotions be discovered. 
For a few minutes they apparently lost all consciousness 
of their situation in the intense scrutiny they bestowed on 
a material so fine, work so higlily wrought, and an animal 
so extraordinary. The lip of the moose is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to the trunk of the elephant that is to be 
found in the American forest ; but this resemblance was far 
from being sufficiently striking to bring the new creature 
within the range of their habits and ideas, and the more 
they studied the image the greater was their astonishment. 
Nor did these children of the forest mistake the structure 
on the back of the elephant for a part of the animal. They 
were familiar with horses and oxen, and had seen towers 
in the Canadas, and found nothing surprising in crea- 
tures of burthen. Still, by a very natural association, they 
supposed the carving meant to represent that the animal 
they saw was of a strength sufficient to carry a fort on its 
back ; a circumstance that in no degree lessened their 
wonder. 

Has my pale-face brother any more such beasts?'’ at 
last the senior of the Iroquois asked, in a sort of petition- 
ing manner. 

There’s more where them came from, Mingo,” was 
the answer ; one is enough, however, to buy off fifty 
scalps.” 

One of my prisoners is a great warrior — tall as a 
pine — strong as the moose — active as a deer — fierce as 
the panther ! Some day '41 he be a great chief, and lead 
the army of King George !” 

Tut — tut — Mingo; Harry Hurry is Harry Hurry, 
« 3 
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and you'll never make more than a corporal of him, if you 
do that. lie’s tall enough of a sartainty ; but that’s of no 
use, as he only hits his head ag’in the branches as he goes 
through the forest, lie's strong too ; but a strong body 
isn't a strong head, and the king's generals are not chosen 
for their sinews. He’s swift, if you will, but a rifle- hullet 
is swifter ; and as for f ’erccness, it’s no great recommend 
to a soldier ; they that think they feel the stoutest, often 
givin’ out at the pinch. No — no — you’ll never make 
Hurry's scalp pass for more than a good head of curly hair, 
and a rattlepate beneath it ! ” 

My old prisoner very wise — king of the lake — great 
warrior, wise counsellor ! " 

Well, there’s them that might gainsay all this, too, 
Mingo. A very wise man wouldn't be apt to be taken in 
so foolish a manner as befel Master H utter; and if he 
gives good counsel, he must have listcTied to bad, in all that 
affair. There's only one king of tliis lake, and he’s a long 
way off, and isn’t likely ever to see it. Floating Tom is 
some such king of this region, as the wolf that prowls 
through the woods is king of the forest. A beast with 
two tails is well worth two such scalps ! " 

But my brother has another beast ? — He will give 
two,” holding up as many fingers, “ for old father ? ” 

Floating Tom is no father of mine, hut he’ll fare 
none the worse for that. As for the giving two beasts ior 
his scalp, and each beast with two tails, it is quite beyond 
reason. Think yourself well off^ Mingo, if you make a 
much worse trade.” 

By this time the self-command of Rivenoak had got 
the better of his w’onder, and he began to fall back on his 
usual habits of cunning, in order to drive the best bargain 
he could. It would be useless to relate more than the sub- 
stance of the desultory dialogue that followed, in which 
the Indian manifested no little management in endeavour- 
ing to recover the ground lost under the influence of sur- 
prise. Heerslayer met all the arguments and prevarica- 
tions of his subtle opi)onent with his own cool directness 
of manner, and unmoved love of truth. What an elephant 
was, he knew little better than the savage ; but he per- 
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fcctly understood that the carved pieces of ivory must have 
some such value in the eyes of an Iroquois, as a hag of 
gold or a package of heaver-skins would in those of a 
trader. TTnder the circumstances, therefore, he felt it to 
be prudent not to concede too much at first, since there 
existed a nearly unconquerable obstacle to making the 
transfers, even after the contracting parties had actually 
agreed upon the terms. Keeping this difficulty in view, he 
held the extra chess-men in reserve, as a means of smooth- 
ing any difficulty in the moment of need. 

At l(‘ngth the savage pretended that further negotiation 
was useless, since he could not he so unjust to his tribe as 
to part with the honour and emoluments of two excellent 
full-grown male scalps, for a consideration so trifling as two 
toys like those he had seen — ami he prepared to take his 
departure. Both i)arties now felt as men are wont to feel, 
when a bargain that each is anxious to conclude is on the 
eve of being broken off‘, in consequence of too much per- 
tinacity in the way of management. The effect of the dis- 
appointment was very different, however, on the respective 
individuals. Deerslayer w'as mortified and filled with re- 
gret ; for he not only felt for the prisoners, hut he also felt 
deeply for the two girls. With the savage his defeat 
produced the savage desire of revenge. In a moment of 
excitement, he had loudly announced his intention to say 
no more ; and he felt equally enraged with himself and 
with his cool opponent, that he had permitted a pale-face 
to manifest more indifference and self-command than an 
Indian chief. When he began to urge his raft away from 
the platform, his countenance lowered, and lus eye glowed 
even while he affected a smile of amity and a gesture of 
courtesy at })arting. 

It took some little time to overcome the viff inertke of 
the logs, and while this w^as doing by the silent Indian, 
Kiveiioak stalked over the hemlock boughs that lay be- 
tween the logs, in silent ferocity, eyeing keenly the while, 
tilt; hut, the platform, and the ])erson of his late disputant. 
Once he spoke in low, quick terms to his companion, and 
he stirred the boughs with his feet, like an animal that is 
restive. At that moment, the watchfulness of •Deerslayer 
Q 4 
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had a little abated, for he sat musing on the means of re- 
newing the negotiation without giving too much advantage 
to the other side. It was perhaps fortunate for him that 
the keen and bright eyes of Judith were as vigilant as 
ever. At the instant when the young man was least on 
his guard, and his enemy was most on the alert, she called 
out in a warning voice to the former, most opportunely 
giving the alarm. 

Be on your guard, Deerslayer,” the girl cried ; I 
see rifles, with the glass, beneath the hemlock brush, and 
the Iroquois is loosening them with his feet 

It would seem that the enemy had carried their artifices 
so far as to employ an agent who understood English. The 
previous dialogue had taken place in his own language, hut 
it was evident, by the sudden manner in which his feet 
ceased their treacherous occupation, and in which the 
countenance of Kivenoak changed from sullen ferocity to a 
smile of courtesy, that the call of the girl -was understood. 
Signing to his companion to cease his efforts to set the logs 
in motion, he advanced to the end of the raft which was 
nearest to the platform, and spoke. 

Why should Riven oak and his brother leave any cloud 
between them.?^” he said. “ They are both wise, both 
brave, and both generous, they ought to part friends. One 
beast shall be the price of one prisoner.** 

And Mingo,*’ answered the other, delighted to renew 
the negotiation on almost any terms, and determined to 
clinch the bargain, if possible, by a little extra liberality, 
you’ll see that a pale-face knows how to pay a full price 
when he trades with an open heart, and an open hand. 
Keep the beast that you. bad forgotten to give back lo me, 
as you was about to start, and which 1 forgot to ask for, 
on account of consarn at parting in anger. Show it to 
your chiefs. When you bring us our fri’nds, two more 
shall be added to it — and — ** hesitating a moment in 
distrust of the expediency of so great a concession, then, 
deciding in its favour — and, if we see them afore the 
sun sets, we may find a fourth, to make up an even 
number,” 

This settled the matter. Every gleam of discontent 
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vanished from the dark countenance of the Iroquois, and 
he smiled as graciously, if not as sweetly, as Judith Ilutter 
herself. The piece already in his possession was again 
examined, and an ejaculation of pleasure showed how 
much he was pleased with this unexpected termination of 
the affair. In point of fact, both he and Deerslaycr had 
momentarily forgotten what had become of the subject of 
their discussion, in the warmth of their feelings ; but such 
had not been the case with Rivenoak’s companion. This 
man retained the ])iece, and had fully made up his mind, 
w^ere it claimed under such circumstances as to render its 
return necessary, to drop it in the lake, trusting to his 
being able to find it again, at some future day. This 
desperate expedient, however, was no longer necessary, 
and after repeating the terms of agreement, and professing 
to understand them, the two Indians finally took their de- 
parture, moving slowly towards the shore. 

“ C'aii any faith be put in such w'retches?** asked Ju- 
dith, when she and Hetty had come out on the platfonn, 
and were standing at the side of Deerslayer, watching the 
dull movement of the logs. \Till they not rather keep 
the toy they have, and send us off some bloody proofs of 
tlieir getting the better of us in cunning, by way of boast- 
ing } Tve heard of acts as bad as this.'’ 

No doubt — Judith ; no matter of doubt, if it wasn’t 
for Indian natur’. But Tra no judge of a red-skin if that 
two tail’d beast doesn’t set tbe whole tribe in some such 
stir as a stick raises in a beehive ! Now there’s the Sar- 
pent, a man wdtii narves like flint, and no more cur’osity 
in every-day consarns than is befitting prudence. — ^^hy 
be was so overcome with tbe sight of tbe creatur’, carved 
as it is in bone, tbat I fe\t asbamed for him \ t'bingacb- 
gook will soon get over bis weakness ; but as for yonder 
scamps, there’ll be no peace among ’em until they think 
they’ve got possession of every thing of the natur’ of that 
bit of carved bone that’s to be found among Thomas Mut- 
ter’s stores I ” 

They only know of the elephants, and can have no 
hopes about the other things.” 

“ That’s true, Judith ; still covetousness is a craving 
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feelin*. They'll say, if the pale-faces have these curious 
beasts with two tails, who knows but they've got some with 
three, or for that matter, with four ! That's what the 
schoolmasters call nat'ral arithmetic, and 'twill be sartain to 
beset the feelin's of savages. They'll never be easy till the 
truth is known." 

Bo you think, Deerslayer,” inquired Hetty, in her 
simple and innocent manner, that the Iroquois won't let 
father and Hurry go ? — I read to tliem several of the 
very best verses in the whole Bible, and you see what they 
have done already." 

The hunter, as he alw^ays did, listened kindly and even 
affectionately to Hetty's remarks ; then he mused a mo- 
ment in silence. There was something like a flush on his 
cheek as he answered, after quite a minute had passed. 

I don't know whether a white man ought to he 
ashamed or not, to own he can't read ; hut such is my 
case, Judith. You are skilful, 1 find, in all such matters, 
while 1 have only studied the hand of Hod as it is seen in 
the hills and the valleys, the mountain-tops, the streams, 
the forest and the springs. Much rarning may he got in 
this way, as well as out of hooks ; and yet 1 sometimes 
think it is a white man's gift to read ! When 1 hear from 
the mouths of the Moravians the Avords of which Hetty 
speaks, they raise a longing in my mind, and I think 1 
will know how to read 'em myself ; hut the game in sum- 
mer, and the traditions and lessons in war, and ether mat- 
ters, have always kept me behindhand.'' 

“ Shall I teach you, Deerslayer.^" asked Hetty, 
earnestly. I’m weak-minded, they say, hut I can read as 
well as Judith. It might save your life to know how to read 
the Bible to the savages, and it will certainly save ^ our 
soul, for mother told me that, again and again ! " 

Thankee, Hetty — yes, thankee, with all my heart. 
There are like to be too stirring times for much idleness ; 
but after it’s peace, and I come to see you ag’in on this 
lake, then I’ll give myself up to it, as if ’twas pleasure and 
profit in a single business. Perhaps I ought to he ashamed, 
Judith, that 'tis so ; but truth is truth. As for these Iro- 
quois, 'tisn’t very likely they'll forget a beast with two 
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tails on account of a varse or two from the Bible. I rather 
expect they’ll give up the prisoners^ and trust to some cir- 
cumvention or other to get ’em back ag’in, with us and all 
in the castle, and the ark in the bargain. Howsoever, wc 
must humour the vagabonds ; first to get your father and 
Hurry out of their hands, and next, to keep the peace 
atween us, until such time as the Sarpcnt there can make 
out to get off’ his betrothed wife. If there’s any sudden 
outbreakin’ of anger and ferocity, the Indians will send off 
all their women and children to the camp at once; whereas, 
by keeping ’em cairn and trustful, we may manage to 
meet Hist at the spot she has mentioned. Rather than 
have the bargain fall through now, I’d throw in lialf a 
dozen of them effigy bow-and- arrow men, such as we’ve 
plenty in the chist.” 

J ulitti cheerfully assented ; for she would have resigned 
even tlk flv'wered brocade, rather than not redeem her 
father, and please Deerslayer. 

’I'he prospects of success were now so encouraging as to 
raise the spirits of all in the castle, though a due watchful- 
m'ss on the movements of the enemy was maintained. 
Hour passed after hour, notwithstanding, ainl the sun had 
once more begun to fall towards the summits of the western 
liills, and yet no signs were seen of the return of the raft. 
By dint of sweeping the shore with the glass, Deerslayer 
at length discovered a place in the dense and dark w'^oods, 
where he entertained no doubt the Iroquois were assembled 
ill considerable numbers. It was near the thicket whence 
the raft liad issued, and a little rill that trickled into the 
lake announced the vicinity of a spring. Here, then, the 
savages were probably holding their consultation, and the 
decision was to be made that went to settle the (|uestion of 
life or death for the prisoners. There w^as one ground for 
hojie in spite of the delay, however, that Deerslayer did 
not fail to place before his anxious companions. Jt was 
far more probable that the Indians had left their prisoners 
in the camp, than that they had encumbered themselves, 
by causing them to follow through the woods, a party that 
was out on a merely temporary excursion. If such w^as 
the fact, it required considerable time to send a.messenger 
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the necessary distance, and to bring the two wliite men to 
the spot where they were to embark. Encouraged by these 
reflections, a new stock of patience was gathered, and the 
declension of the sun was viewed with less alarm. 

The result justified Deerslayer’s conjecture. Not long 
before the sun had finally disappeared, the two logs were 
seen coming out of the thicket again ; and, as it drew near, 
Judith announced that her father and Hurry, both of them 
pinioned, lay on the bushes iit^the centre. As before, the 
Indians were rowing. The latter seemed to be conscious 
that the lateness of the hour demanded unusual exertions, 
and contrary to the habits of their people, who are ever 
averse to toil, they laboured hard at the rude substitutes 
for oars. In consequence of this diligence, the raft occu- 
pied its old station, in about half the time that had been 
taken in the previous visits. 

Even after the conditions were so well understood, and 
matters had proceeded so far, the actual transfer of the 
prisoners was not a duty to be executed without difficulty. 
The Iroquois were compelled to ])lace great reliance on the 
good faith of their foes, though it was reluctantly given, 
and was yielded to necessity rather than to confidence. As 
soon as H utter and Hurry should he released, the party in 
the castle numbered two to one, as opposed to those on 
the raft, and escape by flight was out of the question, as 
the former had three bark canoes, to say nothing of the 
defences of the house and the ark. All this w^as under- 
stood by both parties, and it is probable the arrangement 
never could have been completed, had not the honest coun- 
tenance and manner of Heerslayer wrought their usual 
effect on Riven oak. 

My brother knows I put faith in him,' said the latter, 
as he advanced with Ilutter, whose legs had been released 
to enable the old man to ascend to the platform. One 
scalp — one more beast.’' 

Stop, Mingo,” interrupted the hunter, keep your 
prisoner a moment. I have to go and seek the means of 
payment.” 

This excuse, however, though true in part, was prin- 
cipally a r^U6‘e, Deerslayer left the platform, and, entering 
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the house,, he directed Judith to collect all the arms, and 
to conceal them in her own room. He then spoke earnestly 
to the Delaware, who stood on guard as before, near the 
entrance of the building, put the three remaining castles in 
his pocket, and returned. 

You are welcome back to your old abode. Master 
flutter,'' said Deerslayer, as he helped the other up on the 
platform, slily passing into the hand of Riveiioak, at the 
same time, another of the castles. You'll find your 
darters right glad to see you ; and here’s Hetty come her- 
self to say as much in her own behalf." 

Here the hunter stopped speaking of his own accord, 
and broke out into a hearty fit of his silent and peculiar 
laughter. Hurry's legs were just released, and he had been 
placed 'on his feet. So tightly had the ligatures been 
drawn, that the use of his limbs was not immediately re- 
covered, and the young giant presented, in good sooth, a 
very helpless and a somewhat ludicrous picture. It was 
this unusual spectacle, particularly the bewildered counte- 
nance, that excited the merriment of Deerslayer. 

You look like a girdled pine in a clearin’, that is rock- 
ing ill a gale," said Deerslayer. I’m glad, howsever, to 
see that you haven't had your hiiir dressed by any of the 
Iroquois barbers in your late visit to their camp." 

‘‘ Harkee, Deerslayer," returned the other, a little 
fiercely ; it will be prudent for you to deal less in mirth, 
and more in friendship, on this occasion. Act like a Chris- 
tian, for once, and not like a laughing gal in a country 
school, when the master’s back is turneil, and just tell me 
whether there’s any feet, or not, at the end of these legs 
of mine. 1 think I can see them ; but as for feelin’, they 
might as w^ell be down on the banks of the Mohawk as 
where they seem to be." 

“ You've come off whole. Hurry, and that’s not a 
little,” answered the other, secretly passing to the Indian 
the remainder of the stipulated ransom, and making an 
earnest sign at the same moment for him to commence his 
retreat. You’ve come off whole, feet and all, and are 
only a little numb, from a tight fit of the withes. Natur 'll 
soon set the blood in motion, and then you m^y begin to 
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dance, to celebrate what I call a most wonderful and onex- 
pected deliverance from a den of wolves.” 

Deerslayer released the arms of his friends, as each 
landed, and the two were now stamping and limping about 
on the platform, growling, and uttering denunciations, as 
they endeavour to help the returning circulation. They 
had been tetliered too long, however, to regain the use of 
their limbs in a moment ; and the Indians being quite as 
diligent on their return, as on their advance, the raft was 
fully a hundred yards from the castle, when Hurry, turn- 
ing accidentally in that direction, discovered how fast it 
was getting beyond the reach of his vengeance. By this 
time he could move with tolerable facility, though still 
numb, and awkward. Without considering his own situa- 
tion, however, he seized the rifle that leaned against the 
shoulder of Deerslayer, and attempted to cock and ])resent 
it. The young hunter was too quick for him. Seizing 
the piece, he wrenched it from the hands of the giant ; 
not, however, until it bad gone off in the struggle, when 
pointed directly upward. It is probable that Deerslayer 
could have prevailed in such a contest, on account of the 
condition of Hurry’s limbs ; but the instant the gun went 
off, the latter yielded, and stumped towards the house, 
raising his legs at each step quite a foot from the ground, 
from an uncertainty of the actual position of his feet. 
But be had been anticipated by Judith. The whole stock 
of H utter’s arms, which had been left in the building as a 
resource in the event of a sudden outbreak of hostilities, 
had been removed, and were already secreted, agreeably to 
Deerslayer’s directions. In consequence of this precaution, 
no means offered by which March co.;Id put his design in 
execution. 

Disappointed in his revenge. Hurry seated himself, and, 
like Hutter, for half an hour he was too much occupieil in 
endeavouring to restore the circulation, and in regaining 
the use of his limbs, to indulge in any other reflections. 
By the end of this time, the raft had disappeared ; and 
night was beginning to throw her shadows once more over 
the whole sylvan scene. Before darkness was completely 
set in, and^ while the girls were preparing the evening 
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meal, Deerslayer related to Hutter an outline of the events 
that had taken place, and gave him a history of the means 
he had adopted for the security of his children and pro- 
perty. 


CHAP. V. 


Ah long as Edward rules thys landc, 

Ne quiet you wylle know ; 

Your sonne<s aiui hu^tbandes shall be slayne, 

And brookes with bloode shall ilowe. Chatterton. 


The sun was set, and the rays of the retiring luminary had 
ceased to gild the edges of the few clouds that had sufficient 
openings to admit the passage of its fading light. The 
canopy overhead was heavy and dense, ‘promising another 
night of darkness ; but the surface of the lake was scarcely 
disturbed by a ripple. There was a little air, though it 
scarce deserved to be termed wind. Still, being damp and 
heavy, it had a certain force. The party in the castle were 
as gloomy and silent as the scene. The two ransomed 
prisoners felt humbled and dishonoured ; but their humility 
partook of the rancour of revenge. They were far more 
disposed to remember the indignity with which they had 
been treated during the last few hours of their captivity, 
than to feel grateful for the previous indulgence. Then 
that keen-sighted monitor, conscience, by reminding them 
of the retributive justice of all they had endured, goaded 
them rather to turn the tables on their enemies than to 
accuse themselves. As for the others, they were thought- 
ful ecpially from regret and joy. Deerslayer and Judith 
felt most of the former sensations, though from very dif- 
ferent causes, while Hetty for the moment was perfectly 
happy. The Delaware had also lively pictures of felicity 
in the prospect of so soon regaining his betrothed. Under 
such circumstances, and in this mood, all were taking the 
evening meal. 

Old Tom ! cried Hurry, bursting into a fit of 
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boisterous laughter, you look’d amazin’ly like a tethered 
bear, as you was stretched on them hemlock boughs, and 
and I only wonder you didn’t growl more. Well, it’s 
over, and syth’s and lamentations won’t mend the matter I 
There’s the blackguard Rivenoak, Jie that brought us off, 
has an oncommon scalp, and I’d give as much for it 
myself as the Colony. Yes, 1 feel as rich as the governor, 
in these matters now, and will lay down with them doub- 
loon for doubloon. Judith, darling, did you mourn for 
me much, when 1 was in the hands of the Mingos.” 

Our tears have raised the lake, Harry March, as you 
might have seen by the shore !” returned Judith, with a 
feigned levity that she was far from feeling. That 
Hetty and 1 should have grieved for father, was to be ex- 
pected ; but we fairly rained tears for you.” 

We v;ere sorry for poor Hurry, as well as for father, 
Judith ! ” put in her innocent and unconscious sister. 

True, girl, true ; hut we feel sorrow for every body 
that’s in trouble, you know,” returned the other, in a quick, 
admonitory manner, and a low tone. 

It’s a wonderment to me,” said Plarry, how you 
got us off, Heerslayer ; and 1 forgive you the interference 
that prevented my doin’ justice on that vagabond, for this 
small service. Let us into the secret, that we may do you 
the same good turn, at need. Was it by lying, or by 
coaxing 

By neither. Hurry, but by buying. We paid a ran- 
som for you both, and that, too, at a price so high, you 
had well be on your guard ag’in another captyvenjent, lest 
our stock of goods shouldn’t hold out.” 

A ransom ! — Old Tom has paid the fiddler, then, for 
nothing of mine would have bought off the hair, much less 
the skin.” 

flutter now rose, and signing to Deerslayer, he led him 
to an inner room, where, in answer to his questions, he 
first learned the price that had been paid for his release. 
The old man expressed neither resentment nor surprise at 
the inioad that had been made on his chest, though he did 
manifest some curiosity to know how far the investigation 
of its contents had been carried. He also inquired where 
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the key had been found. The habitual frankness of Dcer- 
slayer prevented any prevarication^ and the conference soon 
terminated by the return of the two to the outer room, or 
that which served for the double purpose of parlour ami 
kitchen. 

I wonder if it’s peace or war between us and the 
savages ? ” exclaimed Hurry, just as Deerslayer, who had 
paused for a single instant, listened attentively, and was 
passing through the outer door without stopping. This 
givin* up captives has a friendly look, and when men have 
traded together, on a fair and honourable footing, they ought 
to part fri’nds, for that occasion, at least. Come back, 
Deerslayer, and let us have your judgment, for 1 ’m be- 
ginnin’ to think more of you, since your late behaviour, 
than I used to do.’* 

There’s an answ^er to your question, Hurry, since 
you ’re in such haste to come ag’in to blows.’^ 

As Deerslayer spoke, he threw on the table, on which 
the other was reclining with one elbow, a sort of miniature 
fagot, composed of a dozen slicks, bound tightly together 
with a deer- skin thong. March seized it eagerly, and 
holding it close to a blazing knot of pine that lay on the 
hearth, and which gave out all the light there was in the 
room, ascertained that the ends of the several sticks had 
been dii)ped in blood. 

If this isn*t plain English," said the reckless frontier 
man, it’s plain Indian ! Here’s what they call a diclir- 
ation of w’ar, down at York, Judith. IIow did you come 
by this defiance, Deerslayer ? ’’ 

“ Fairly enough. It lay nota minut* since, in what you 
call Floatin’ Tom’s door yard." 

IIow came it there ? It never fell from the clouds, 
Judith, as little toads sometimes do, and then it don’t 
rain. You must prove where it come from, Deerslayer, 
or we shall suspect some design to skear them that would 
have lost their wits long ago, if fear could drive 'em away." 

Deerslayer had approached a window,, and cast a glance 
out of it, on the dark aspect of the lake. As if satisfied 
with wliat he beheld, he drew near Hurry, and took the 

R 
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bundle of sticks into his own hand, examining it at- 
tentively. 

Yes, this is an Indian dicliration of war, sure enough/' 
he said, and it’s a proof how little you ’re suited to be 
on the path it has travelled, Harry March, that it has got 
here, and you never the wiser as to the means. The savages 
may liave left the scalp on your head, but they must have 
taken off the eai'n ; else you 'd have heard the stirring of 
the water made by the lad as he came off ag’in on his two 
logs. Hisar’n’d was to throw these sticks at our door, as 
much as to say, we ’ve struck the war-pool since the trade, 
and the next thing will he to strike you*' 

The prowling wolves ! But hand me that rifle, 
Judith, and I ’ll send an answer back to the vagabonds 
through their messenger." 

Not while 1 stand by, Master March," coolly put in 
Deerslayer, motioning for the other to forbear. Faith 
is faith, whether given to a red-skin, or to a Cliristian. 
The latl lighted a knot, and came off fairly, under its blaze, 
to give us this warning ; and no man here should harm 
him, while empl’yed on such an ar’n’d. There’s no use 
in words, for the boy is too cunning to leave the knot 
burning, now his business is done, and the night is already 
too dark for a rifle to have any sartainty." 

That may be true enough, as to a gun, but there’s 
virtue still in a canoe," answered Hurry, passing towards the 
door with enormous strides, carrying a rifle in l)is hands. 

The being doesn’t live that shall stop me from following, 
and bringing back that riptyle’s scalp. The more on ’em 
that you crush in the egg, the fewer there ’ll be to dart at 
you in the woods ! " 

Judith trembled like the aspen, she scarce knew why 
herself, though there was the prospect of a scene of violence; 
for if Hurry was fierce and overbearing in the conscious- 
ness of his vast strength, Deerslayer had about him the 
calm determination that promises greater perseverance, and 
a resolution more likely to effect its object. It was the 
stern, resolute eye of the latter, rather than the noisy 
vehemence of the first, that excited her apprehensions. 
Hurry soon reached the spot where the canoe was fastened. 
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but not before Deerslayer had spoke in a quick, earnest 
voice to the Serpent, in Delaware. The latter had been 
the first, in truth, to hear the sounds of the oars, and he 
had gone upon the platform in jealous watchfulness. The 
light satisfied him that a message was coming, and when 
the boy cast his bundle of sticks at his feet, it neither 
moved his anger, nor induced surprise. He merely stood 
at watch, rifle in hand, to make certain that no treachery 
lay behind the defiance. As Deerslayer now called to him, 
he stepped into the canoe, and quick as thought removed 
the paddles. Hurry was furious when he found that he 
was deprived of the means of proceeding. He first ap- 
proached the Indian with loud menaces, and even Deer- 
slayer stood aghast at the probable consequences. March 
shook his sledge-hammer fists, and flourished his arms, as 
he drew near the Indian, and all expected he would at- 
tempt to fell the Delaware to the earth ; one of them, at 
least, was well aware that such an experiment would be 
followed by immediate bloodshed. But even Hurry was 
awed by the stern composure of the chief, and he, too, knew 
that such a man was not to be outraged with impunity ; 
he, therefore, turned to vent his rage on Deerslayer, where 
he foresaw no consequences so terrible. AVhat might 
have been the result of this second demonstration, if com- 
pleted, is unknown, since it was never made. 

Hurry,” said a gentle, soothing voice, at his elbow, 
it’s wicked to be so angry, and God will not overlook it. 
The Iroquois treated you well, and they didn’t take your 
scalp, though you and father wanted to take theirs” 

The influence of mildness on passion is well known, 
Hetty, too, had earned a sort of consideration, that had 
never before been enjoyed by her, through the self-devotion ' 
and decision of her recent conduct. Perhaps her established 
mental imbecility, by removing all distrust of a wish to 
control, aided her influence. Let the cause be as question- 
able as it might, the t^Tect was sufficiently certain. In- 
stead of throttling his old fellow-traveller. Hurry turned 
to the girl, and poured out a portion of his discontent, if 
none of his anger, in her attentive cars. 

R 2 
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*Tis too bad, Hetty!” he exclaimed; as bad as a 
county gaol, or a lack of beaver, to get a creatur’ into your 
Very trap, and then to see it get off. As much as six first 
quality skins, in valie, has paddled off on them clumsy 
logs, when twenty strokes of a well-turned paddle would 
overtake ’em. I say in valie ; for as to the boy in the way 
of natur’, he is only a boy, and is worth neither more nor 
less than one. Deerslayer, you’ve been ontrue to your 
fr'inds in letting such a chance slip through my fingers as 
well as your owm.” 

The answer was given quietly, but with a voice as 
steady as a fearless nature and the consciousness of recti- 
tude could make it “ I- should have been ontrue to the 
right, had I done otherwise,” returned the Deerslayer ; 

and neither you nor any other man has authority to de- 
mand that much of me. The lad came on a lawful busi- 
ness, and the meanest red-skin that roams the woods w^ould 
be ashamed of not respecting his ar’n’d. But he’s now far 
beyond your reach, Master March, and there’s little use in 
talking, like a couple of women, of what can no longer be 
helped.” 

So saying, Deerslayer turned away, like one resolved to 
w’aste no more words on the subject, while Hutter pulled 
Harry by the sleeve, and led him into the ark. There 
they sat long in private conference. In the mean time, the 
Indian and his friend had their secret consultation ; for, 
though it wanted some three or four hours to the rising 
of the star, the former could not abstain from canvassing 
his scheme, and from opening his heart to the other. 
Judith, too, yielded to her softer feelings, and listened to 
the whole of Hetty’s artless narrative of wliat occurred 
» after she landed. The woods had few terrors for either 
of these girls, educated as they had been, and accustomed 
as they were to look out daily at their rich expanse or to 
wander beneath their dark shades ; but the cider sister felt 
that she would have hesitated about thus venturing alone 
into an Iroquois camp. Concerning Hist, Hetty was not 
very communicative. She spoke of her kindness, and gen- 
tleness, and of the meeting in the forest ; but the secret of 
Chingachgook was guarded with a shrewdness and fidelity 
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that many a sharper-witted girl might have failed to dis- 
play. 

At length the several conferences were broken up by the 
reappearance of Ilutter on the platform. Here he assem- 
bled the whole party, and communicated as much of his 
intentions as he deemed expedient. Of the arrangement 
made by Deerslayer, to abandon the castle during the night 
and to take refuge in the ark, he entirely approved. It 
struck him as it had the others, as the only effectual means 
of escaping destruction. Now that the savages had turned 
their attention to the construction of rafts, no doubt could 
exist of their, at least, making an attempt to carry the 
buihliiig, and the message of the bloody sticks sufficiently 
showed their confidence in their own success. In short, 
the old man viewed the night as critical, and he called on 
all to get ready as soon as ])ossible, in order, to abandon the 
dwelling, temporarily at least, if not for ever. 

I'liese communications made, every thing proceeded 
promptly and with intelligence: the castle was secured in 
the manner alrea<ly described, the canoes were withdrawn 
from the dock, and fastened to the ark by the side of the 
other ; the few necessaries that had been left in the house 
were transferred to the cabin, the fire was extinguished, 
and all embarked. 

I’he vicinity of the hills, with their drapery of pines, 
had the effect to render nights that were obscure, darker 
than common on the lake. As usual, however, a belt of 
comparative liglit was stretched througli the centre of the 
sheet, while it was within the shadows of the mountains, 
that the gloom rested most heavily on the water. The 
island, or castle, stood in this belt of comj)arative light ; 
but still the night was so dark as to cover the departure* of 
the ark. At the distance of an observer on the shore, her 
movements could not be seen at all, more particularly as a 
back ground of dark hillside filled up the perspective of 
every view that was taken diagonally or directly across the 
water. The prevalent wind on the lakes of that region is 
west ; but, owing to the avenues formed by the mountains, 
it is frequently impossible to tell the true direction of the 
currents, as they often vary within sliort distances, and 
u 3 
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brief differences of time. On the present occasion, Ilutter 
himself (as he shoved the ark from lier berth, at the side 
of the platform), was at a loss to pronounce which way 
the wind blew. In common, this difficulty was solved by 
the clouds, which, floating high above the hill tops, as a 
matter of course obeyed the current ; but now the whole 
vault of heaven seemed a mass of gloomy wall. Not an 
opening of any sort was visible, and (Jliingacligook was 
already trembling lest the non-appearance of the star might 
prevent bis betrothed from l)eing punctual to her appoint- 
ment. Under these circumstances, Hutter hoisted his sail, 
seemingly with the sole intention of getting away from the 
castle, as it might be dangerous to remain much longer in 
its vicinity. The air soon filled the cloth, and when the 
scow was got under command, and the sail was properly 
trimmed, it was found that the direction was southerly, in- 
clining towards the eastern shore. No better course offer- 
ing for the purposes of the party, the singular craft was 
suffered to skim the surface of the w’atcr in tliis direction 
for more than an hour, when a change in the currents of 
the air drove them over towards the camp. 

Deerslayer watched all the movements of Hutter and 
Hurry with jealous attention. At first, he did not know 
whether to ascribe the course they held to accident or to 
design ; but he now began to suspect the latter. Familiar 
as Hutter was with the lake, it was easy to deceive one 
who had little practice on the water ; and let his inten- 
tions be what they might, it was evident, ere two hours 
had elapsed, that the ark had got sufficient spaeft to be 
within a hundred rods of the shore, directly abri‘ast of the 
known position of the camp. For a considerable time 
previously to reaching this point. Hurry, who had some 
knowledge of the Algonquin language, had been in close 
conference with the Indian, and the result was now an- 
nounced by the latter to Deerslayer, who had been a cold, 
not to say distrusted, looker-on of all that passed. 

My old father, and my young brother, the Big Fine,"' 
— for so the Delaware had named March — want to see 
Huron scalps at their belts,” said Chingachgook to his 
friend, T^here is room for some on the girdle of the 
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Serpent, and his people will look for them when he goes 
back to the village. Their eyes must not be left long in a 
fog ; but they must see what they look for. 1 know that 
my brother has a white hand ; he will not strike even the 
dead. He will wait for us ; when we come back, he will 
not hide bis face from shame for his friend. The great 
Serpent of the Mohicans must be worthy to go on the war- 
path with Hawk-eye.^' 

Ay, ay, Sarpcnt, I see how it is ; that name’s to stick, 
and in time I shall get to be known by it instead of Deer- 
slayer. As for your looking for scalps, it belongs to your 
gifts, and I see no harm in it. Be marciful, Sarpcnt, 
liowscver ; be marciful, I beseech of you. It surely can do 
no harm to a red-skin’s honour to show a little marcy. 
As for the old man and Harry March, as for them two, I 
leave ’em in the hands of the white man’s God. Wasn’t 
it for the bloody sticks, no man should go ag’in the Mingos 
this night, seein’ that it would dishonour our faith and 
characters ; but them that crave blood can’t complain if 
blood is shed at their call. Still, Sarpent, you can be mar- 
c'ifuL Don’t begin your career with the wails of women 
and the cries of children. Bear yourself so that Hist will 
smile, and not weep, when she meets you. Go, then, and 
the Manitou presarvc you.” 

My brother will stay here with the scow. Wall ! will 
soon be standing on the shore waiting, and Chingacligook 
must hasten.” 

The Indian then joined his two co-adventurers, and first 
lowering the sail, they all three entered a canoe, and left 
the side of the ark. Neither flutter nor March spoke to 
Deerslayer concerning their object, or the probable length 
of their absence. All this had liecn confided to the Indian, 
who had acquitted himself of the trust with characteristic 
brevity. As soon as the canoe was out of sight, and that 
occurred ere the paddles had given a dozen strokes, Deer- 
slaycr made the best dispositions he could to keep the ark 
as nearly stationary as possible ; and then he sat down in 
the end of the scow to chew tlie cud of his own bitter re- 
flections. It was not long, however, before he was joined 
by Judith, who sought every occasion to J)e near him, 
R 4? 
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managing her attack on his affections with the address that 
was suggested by native coquetry^ aided by no little })rac-. 
tice, but wdiich received much of its most dangerous power 
from the touch of feeling that threw around her manner, 
voice, accents, thoughts, and acts, the indescribable witchery 
of natural tenderness. Leaving the young hunter exposed 
to these dangerous assailants, it has become our more im- 
mediate business to follow the party in the canoe to the 
shore. 

The controlling influence that led flutter and flurry to 
repeat their ex])erimeiit against the' camp w^as j)recisely 
that which had induced the first attempt, a little height- 
ened, perhaps, by the desire of revenge. But neither of 
these two rude beings, so ruthless in all things that touched 
the rights and interests of tlie red man, though possessing 
veins of human feeling on other matters, was much ac- 
tuated by any other desire than a heartless longing for 
profit, flurry had felt angered at his suflerings, when 
first liberated, it is true ; but that emotion had soon dis- 
appeared in the habitual love of gold, whicli he sought 
with the reckless avidity of a needy spendthrift, rather 
than with the ceaseless longings of a miser. In short, the 
motive that urged them both so soon to go against the 
flurons, w'as an habitual contempt of their enemy, acting 
on the unceasing cupidity of prodigality. The additional 
chances of success, however, had their place in the form- 
ation of the second enterprise. It was known that a large 
portion of the warriors — perhaps all — w^re encamped for 
the night, abreast of the castle, and it was hoped that the 
scalps of helpless victims would be the consequence. To 
confess the truth, flutter in particular — he who had just 
left two daughters behind him — expected to find few be- 
sides women and children in the camp. This fact had 
been but slightly alluded to in his communications with 
flurry, and with Chingachgook it had been kept entirely 
out of view. If the Indian thought of it at all, it was 
known only to himself. 

flutter steered the canoe ; flurry had manfully taken 
his post in the bows, and ('hingaehgook stood in the centre. 
We say stood, for all three were so skilled in the manage- 
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ment of that specios of frail bark, as to bo able to keep 
erect positions in the midst of the darkness. The ap- 
proach to the shore was made with great caution, and the 
landing was eftected in safety. The three now prepared 
their arms, and began their tiger-like approach upon the 
camp. The Indian was on the lead, his two com})anions 
treading in his footsteps, with a stealthy cautiousness of 
manner that rendered their progress almost literally noise- 
less. Occasionally a dried twig snapped under the heavy 
weight of the gigantic Hurry, or the blundering clumsiness 
of the old man ; but had the Indian w^alked on air, his 
step could not have seemed lighter. The great object 
was first to discover the position of the fire, which was 
known to be the centre of the whole position. At length, 
the keen eye of Chingachgook caught a glinipso of tins im- 
portant guide. It was glimmering at a distance among 
the trunks of trees. There was no blaze, but merely a 
single smouldering brand, as suited the hour ; the savages 
usually retiring and rising with the revolutions of the sun. 

As soon as a view was obtained of this beacon, the pro- 
gress of the adventurers became swifter and more certain. 
In a few minutes they got to the edge of the circle of 
little huts. Here they stopped to survey the ground, and 
to concert their movements. The darkness was so deep as 
to render it difficult to distinguish anything but the glowing 
brand, the trunks of the nearest trees, and the endless 
caiio})y of leaves that veiled the clouded heaven. It was 
ascertained, however, that a hut was quite near, and Chin- 
gachgook attempted to reconnoitre its interior. The manner 
in which the Indian approached the place that w\as sup- 
posed to contain enemies, resembled the wily advances of 
the cat on the bird. As he drew near, he stooped to his 
liands and knees, for the entrance "was so low as to require 
this attitude, even as a convenience. Before trusting his 
head inside, however, he listened long to catcli the breathing 
of sleepers. No sound was audible, and this human Ser- 
pent thrust his head in at the door, or opening, as another 
serpent would have peered in on the nest. Noibing re- 
w^arded the hazardous experiment ; for, after feeling cau- 
tiously with a hand, the place was found to be empty 
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The Delaware proceeded in the same guarded manner to 
one or two more of the huts, finding all in the same situ- 
ation. He then returned to his companions, and informed 
them that the Hurons had deserted their camp. A little 
further inquiry corroborated this fact, and it only remained 
to return to the canoe. The different manner in which 
the adventurers bore the disappointment, is worthy of a 
passing remark. The chief, who had landed solely with 
the hope of acquiring renown, stood stationary, leaning 
against a tree, waiting the pleasure of his companions. He 
was mortified and a little surprised, it is true ; but he bore 
all with dignity, falling back for support on the sweeter 
expectations that still lay in reserve for that evening. It 
was true, he could not now hope to meet his mistress with 
the proofs of his daring and skill on his person, but he 
might still hope to meet her ; and the warrior, who was 
zealous in the search, might always hope to be honoured. 
On the other hand, flutter and Hurry, who had been 
chiefly instigated by the basest of all human motives, the 
thirst of gain, could scarce control their feelings. They 
%vent prowling among the huts, as if they expected to find 
some forgotten child or careless sleeper ; and again and 
again did they vent their spite on the insensible huts, 
several of which were actually torn to pieces and scattered 
about the place. Nay, they even quarrelled with each 
other, and fierce reproaches passed between them. It is 
possible some serious consequences might have occurred, 
had not the Delaware interfered fo remind them of the 
danger of being so unguarded, and of the necessity of 
returning to the ark. This checked the dispute, and in a 
few minutes they were paddling suddenly back to the spot 
where they hoped to find that vessel. 

It has Wn said that Judith took her place at the side of 
Deerslayer soon after the adventurers departed. For a 
short time, the girl was silent, and the hunter was ignorant 
which of the sisters had approached him ; but he soon 
recognized the rich, full-spirited voice of the elder, as her 
feelings escaped in words. 

This is a terrible life for women, Deerslayer ! she 
exclaimed, ^Tould to Heaven I could see an end of it.” 
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The life is well enough, Judith,” was the answer, 
“ being pretty much as it is used or abused. What would 
you wish to sec in its place ? ” 

“ I should be a thousand times happier to live nearer to 
civilized beings — where there are farms, and churches, 
and houses built, as it might be, by C'hristian hands ; and 
where my sleep at night would be sweet and tranquil ! A 
dwelling near one of the forts would be far better than this 
dreary place where we live ! 

“ Nay, Judith, 1 can't agree too lightly in the truth of 
all this. If forts are good to keep oft* iiiiinies, they some- 
times hold inimies of their own. I don't think 'twould be 
for your good, or the good of Hetty, to live near one ; and 
if 1 muat say what I think, I’m afeard you are a little too 
near, as it is.” Heerslayer went on, in his own steady, 
earnest manner, for the darkness concealed the tints that 
had coloured the cheeks of the girl almost to the brightness 
of crimson, while her own great efforts suppressed the 
sounds of the breathing that almost choked her. As for 
farms, they have their uses, and there's them that like to 
pass their lives on 'em ; but what comfort can a man look 
for in a clearin’, that he can’t find in double quantities in 
the forest ? If air, and room, and light, are a little craved, 
the wind- rows and the streams will furnish 'em, or here are 
the lakes, for such as have bigger longings in that way ; 
but where are you to find your shades, and laughing 
springs, and leaping brooks, and vinerable trees, a thousand 
years Md, in a clearin' ? You don’t find Ihviii, but you 
find theii* disabled trunks marking the 'arth like head- 
stones in a grave-yard. It seems to me that the people 
who live in such places must l)e always ihinkin' of their 
own inds, and of univarsal decay ; and that, too, not of the 
decay that is brought about by time and natur’, but the 
decay that follows waste and violence. 'J'hen, as to churches, 
they are good, I suppose, else wouldn’t good men uphold 
’em. But they are not altogether necessary. They call 
’em the temples of the Lord ; but Judith, the whole ’arth 
is a temple of the Lord to such as have tlie right minds. 
Neither forts nor churches make people happier of them- 
selves. Moreover, all is contradiction in the settlements. 
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while all is concord in the woods. Forts and churches 
almost always go together, and yet they’re downright con- 
tradictions ; churches being for peace, and forts for war. 
No, no — give me the strong places of the wilderness, 
which is the trees, and the churches, too, which are arbours 
raised by the hand of natur’.” 

Woman is not made for scenes like these, I^ccrslayer ; 
scenes of which we shall have no end, as long as this war 
lasts," 

If you mean women of white colour, I rather think 
you’re not far from the truth, gal ; but as for the females 
of the red men, such visitations are quite in character. 
Nothing would make Hist, now, the bargained wife of 
yonder Delaware, happier than to know that he is at this 
moment prowling around his nat’ral inimies, striving after 
a scalp." 

Surely, surely, Deerslaycr, she cannot be a woman, and 
not feel concern when she thinks the man she loves is in 
danger." 

She doesn't think of the danger, Judith, but of the 
honour ; and when the heart is desperately set on such 
feelin's, why there is little room to crowd in fear. Hist is 
a kind, gentle, laughing, pleasant creator’, but she loves 
honour as well as any Delaware gal 1 ever know’d. She’s 
to meet the Sarpent an hour hence on the p’int where 
Hetty landed, and no doubt she has her anxiety about it, 
like any other w^omaii ; but she’d be all the haj)pier did she 
know that her lover was at this moment waylaying a'Mingo 
for his scalp." 

If you really believe this, Deerslaycr, no wonder you 
lay so much stress on gifts. Certain am I, that no wliite 
girl could feel any thing but misery while she believerl her 
betrothed in danger of his life ! Nor do 1 suppose even 
you, unmoved and calm as you ever seem to be, could be 
at peace if you believed your Hist in danger." 

That’s a different matter — ’tis altogether a different 
matter, Judith. M'^oman is too weak and gentle to be 
intended to run such risks, and man 7uu,st feel for her. 
Yes, I rather think that’s as much red natur’ as it’s white. 
But I have no Hist, nor am 1 like to have ; for I hold it 
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wrong to mix colours any way, except in friendship and 
sarvices/" 

In that you are and feel as a white man should ! As 
for Hurry Harry, 1 do think it would be all the same to 
him, whether his wife were a squaw or a governor’s daugh- 
ter, provided she was a little comely, and could help to keep 
his craving stomach full.*' 

You do March injustice, Judith ; yes, you do. The 
poor fellow dotes on yojiy and when a man has ra’ally set 
his heart on such a creatur*, it isn’t a Mingo, or even a 
Helaware gal, that’ll be likely to unsettle his mirnl. You 
may laugh at such men as Hurry and 1, for we’re rough 
anil unteached in the way of books and other knowledge ; 
but we’ve our good p’ints as w^ell as our bad ones. An 
honest heart is not to be despised, gal, even though it be 
not varsed in all the niceties that please a female fancy.’’ 

You, Deerslayer ! — And do you — can you, for an 
instant, suppose 1 place you by the side of Harry March ? 
No, no. I am not so far gone in dullness as that. No 
one — man or woman — could think of naming your 
honest heart with the boisterous selfishness of Henry 
March. The very best that can be said of him is to be 
found in his name of Hurry Skurry, which, if it means no 
great harm, means no great good. Kven my father, fol- 
lowing his feelings with the other, as he is doing at this 
moimnt, w^ell knows the difference between you. This I 
know, for he has said as much to me in plain language.” 

Judith was a girl of quick sensibilities and of impetuous 
feelings ; aiul being under few of the restraints that curtail 
the manifestations of maiden emotions among those who 
are educated in the habits of civilized life, she sometimes 
betrayed the latter with a freedom that was so purely 
natural, as to place it far above the wiles of coquetry. She 
had now even taken one of the hard hands of the hunter, 
and pressed it between both her own, with a warmth and 
earnestness that proved how sincere was her language. It 
was perhaps fortunate that she was checked by the very 
excess of her feelings, since the same power might have 
urged her on to avow all that her father had said — the 
old man not having been satisfied with making a comparison 
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favourable to Deerslayer, as between the hunter and Hurry, 
but having actually in his blunt, rough way, briefly advised 
his daughter to cast off* the latter entirely, and to think of 
the former as a husband. She went no farther, however, 
immediately relinquishing the hand, and falling back on a 
reserve that was more suited to her sex, and indeed to her 
natural modesty. 

Thankee, Judith, thank ee, with all my heart,** re- 
turned the hunter, whose humility prevented him from 
placing any flattering interpretation on either the conduct 
or the language of the girl. Thank’ee as much as if it 
was all true. Harry’s sightly — yes, he*B as sightly as the 
tallest pine of these mountains, and the Sarpent has njimed 
him accordingly ; howsever, some fancy good looks, and 
some fancy good conduct only. Hurry has one advantage, 
and it depends on himself whether he’ll have the t’other 
or — Hark ! that’s your father's voice, gal, and he speaks 
like a man who’s riled at something.” 

God save us from any more of these horrible scenes!” 
exclaimed Judith, bending her face to her knees, and 
endeavouring to exclude the discordant sounds, by apply- 
ing her hands to her ears. 1 sometimes wish I had no 
father!” 

This was bitterly said, and the repinings which extorted 
the words were bitterly felt. It is impossible to say what 
might next have escaped her, had not a gentle, low foice 
spoken at her elbow. 

Judith, I ought to have read a chapter to father and 
Hurry!” said the innocent but terrified speaker, ‘^and 
that would have kept them from going again on such an 
errand. Do you call to them, Deerslayer, and tell them I 
want them, and that it will be good for them both if 
they’ll return and hearken to my words.” 

^^Ahs! me — poor Hetty, you little know the cravin’s 
for gold and revenge, if you believe they are so easily 
turned aside from their longin’s ! Hut this is an uncom- 
mon business, in more ways than one, Judith ! I hear 
your father and Hurry growling like l)ears, and yet no 
noise comes from the mouth of the young chief. There’s 
an end of secresy, and yet his whoop, which ought to ring 
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in the mountains, accordin’ to rule in such sarcum stances, 
is silent ! 

Justice may have alighted on him, and his death has 
saved the lives of the innocent.” 

“Not it — not it — the Sarpent is not the one to suffer, 
if that'^ to he tlie law. Sartainly there has been no onset, 
and ’tis most likely that the camp’s deserted, and the men 
are coming back disapp’inted. That accounts for the 
growls of Hurry and the silence of the Sarpent.” 

Just at this instant, a fall of a paddle was heard in the 
canoe, for vexation had made March reckless ; and Deer- 
slayer felt convinced that his conjecture was true. The 
sail being down, the ark had not drifted far, and ere many 
minutes, he heard Chingachgook, in a low quiet tone, 
directing Ilutter how to steer in order to reach it. In less 
time than it takes to tell the fact, the canoe touched the 
scow, and the adventurers entered the latter. Neither 
H utter nor Hurry spoke of what had occurred ; but the 
Delaware, in passing his friend, merely uttered the words, 
“fire’s out;” which, if not literally true, sufficiently 
explained the truth to his listener. 

It was now a question as to the course to be steered. A 
short surly conference was held, when Hutter decided that 
the wisest way would be to keep in motion, as the means 
most likely to defeat any attempt at a surprise — announc- 
ing his own and March’s intention to requite themselves 
for the loss of sleep during their captivity, by lying down. 
As the air still baffled and continued light, it was finally 
determined to sail before it, let it come in what direction 
it might, so long as it did not blow the ark upon the 
strand. This point settled, the released prisoners helped 
to hoist the sail, and then they threw themselves on two of 
the pallets, leaving Deerslayer and his friend to look after 
the movements of die craft. As neither of the latter was 
disposed to sleep, on account of the appointment with 
Hist, this arrangement was acceptable to all parlies. That 
Judith and Hetty remained up also, in no manner im- 
paired the agreeable features of this change. 

For some time the scow rather drifted than sailed along 
the western shore, following a light southerly current of 
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the air. The progress was slow, not exceeding a couple of 
rail^s in tfhe hour, but the two men perceived that it was 
not only carrying them towards the point they desired to 
reach, but at a rate that was quite as fast as the hour yet 
rendered necessary. But little was said the while, even by 
the girls, and that little had more reference to the rescue 
of Hist, than tp any other subject. The Indian was calm 
to the eye ; but as minute after minute passed, his feelings 
became more and more excited, until they reached a state 
that might have satisfied the demands of even the most 
exacting mistress. Deerslayer kept the craft as much in 
the bays as was prudent, for the double purpose of sailing 
within the shadows of the woods, and of detecting any 
signs of an encampment they might pass on the shore. In 
this manner they had doubled one low point, and were 
already in the bay that was terminated north by the goal 
at which they aimed. The latter was still a quarter of a 
mile distant, when Chingachgook came silently to the side 
of his friend, and pointed to a place directly a head. A 
small fire was glimmering just within the verge of the 
bushes that lined the shore on the southern side of the 
point — leaving no doubt that the Indians had suddenly 
removed their camp to the very place, or at least to the 
very projection of land where Hist had given them the 
rendezvous ! 


CHAP:1^ER VI. 

I hear thoe babbling to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Bnt unto me thou bring ’st a tale 

Of visionary hours. Wordsworth 


The discovery mentioned at the close of the preceding 
chapter was of great moment in the eyes of Deerslayer and 
his friend. In the first place, there was the danger, 
almost the certainty, that Hutter and Hurry would make a 
fresh attempt on this camp, should they awake and ascer- 
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tain its position. Then there was the increased tisk of 
landing to bring olF Hist ; and there were the general un- 
certainty and additional hazards that must follow from the 
circumstance that their enemies had begun to, change their 
positions. As the Delaware was aware that the hour was 
near when he ought to repair to the rendezvous, he no 
longer thought of trophies torn from his foes, and one of 
the hrst things arranged between him and his associate, 
was to permit the two others to sleep on, lest they should 
disturb the execution of their plans by substituting some 
of their own. The ark moved slowly, and it would have 
taken full a quarter of an hour to reach the point, at the 
rate at wdiich they w'ere going, thus affording time for a 
little forethought. The Indians, in the wish to conceal 
their tire from those who were thought to be still in the 
castle, had placed it so near the southern side of the point, 
as to render it extremely difficult to shut it in by the 
bushes, though Deerslayer varied the direction of the scow 
both to tlic right and to the left, in the hope of being able 
to effect that object. 

‘‘ There’s one advantage, Judith, in finding that firt 
so near the water,” said he, while executing these little 
mancruvres, since it shows the Mingos beliete we are 
ill the but, and our coming on ’em from this quarter, will 
be ail onlooked for event. But it’s lucky Harry March 
and your father are asleep, else we should have ’em prowl- 
ing after scalps ag’iii. Hal there — the bushes are be- 
ginning to shut in the fire — and now it can’t be seen at 
all !” 

Deerslayer waited a little to make certain that he had 
at last gained tlic desired position, when he gave the signal 
agreed on, and C-'hingacligook let go the grapnel, and 
lowered the sail. Tlie situation in which the ark now' lay 
had its advantages and its disadvantages. The fire had 
been bid by sheering towards the shore, and the latter ivas 
nearer, perhaps, than w'as desirable. Still, the water was 
known to be very deep further off in the lake, and anchor- 
ing in deep water, under the circumstances in which the 
party was placed, was to he avoided, if possible. It was 
also believed no raft could be within miles ; and though 
s 
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the trees in the darkness appeared almost to Overhang the 
scow^ it would not be easy to get olf to her without using 
a boat. I'he intense darkness that prevailed so close in 
witli the forest, too, served as an effectual screen, and so 
long as care was had not to make a noise, there was lirtle 
or no danger of being detected. All these things Deer- 
slayer pointed out to Judith, instructing her as to the 
course she was to follow in the event of an alarm ; for it 
was thought to the last degree inexpetlient to arouse the 
sleepers, unless it might be in the greatest emergency. 

“ And now, Judith, as we understand one another, ^t 
is time the Sarpent and I had taken to the canoe,” the 
hunter concluded. The star has not risen yet, it’s true, 
but it soon must, though none of us are likely to he any 
the Aviser I’or it to-night, on account of the clouds. Hows- 
ever, Hist has a ready mind, and she’s one of them that 
doesn’t always need to have a thing afore her, to see it. 
I’ll Avarrant you she’ll not he either two minutes or two 
feet out of the way, unless them jealous vagabonds, the 
Mingos, have taken the alarm, and put her as a stooD 
pigeon to catch us, or have hid her away, in older to 
prepare her mind for a Huron instead of a Mohican hus- 
band.” 

Deerslayer,” interrupted the girl, earnestly, ‘‘ tins is 
a most dangerous service ; Avliy do you go on it, at all ? ” 

Anan ! — Why you know, gal, Ave go to bring off 
Hist, the Sarpent’s betrothed — the maid lie means to 
marry, as soon as we get back to the tribe.’* 

“ That is all right for the Indian- — but you do not 
mean to marry Hist — you are not betrothed, and why 
should two risk their lives and liberties, to do that which 
one can just as well perform ? ” 

“ Ah 1 — now I understand you, Judith — yes, uoav I 
begin to take the idee. You think as Hist is the Sar- 
pent’s betrothed, as they call it, and not mine, it’s alto- 
gether his affair. But you forget this is our ar’n’d here, 
on the lake, and it would not tell well to forget an ar’n’d 
just as the pinch came. Then, if love does count for so 
much with some people, particularly with young women, 
fri’ndshii^ counts for something, too, with other some. I 
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dares to say, the Delaware can paddle a canoe by himself, 
and can bring off* Hist by himself, and perhaps he would 
like that quite us well as to have me with him ; but he 
couldn't stir up an ambushment, or fight with the savages, 
and get his sweetheart at the same tunc, as well by him- 
self as if he liad a fri’nd with him to depend on. No — 
no — Judith, you wouldn’t desart one that counted on you, 
at such a moment, and you can't, in reason, expect me to 
do it.” 

1 fear — I believe you are right, Deerslayer, and yet 
1 wish you were not to go ! Promise me one thing at 
least, and that is, not to trust yourself among the savages, 
or to do anything more than to save tlie girl. Tliat will be 
enough for once, and witli that you ought to be satisfied.” 

Lord bless you, gal ! one would think it was Hetty 
that's talking, and not the quick-witted, and wonderful 
Judith llutte^ ! lUit fright makes the wise silly, and the 
strong weak. Yes, I’ve seen proofs of that, time and 
agin ! \Yell, it’s kind and soft-hearted in you, Judith, 
to feel this consarn for a fellow creatur’, and I shall always 
say that you are kind and of true feelings, let them that 
envy your good looks tell as many idle stories of you as 
they may.” 

Deerslayer ! ” hastily said the girl, interrupting him, 
though nearly choked by lier own emotions ; “ do you be- 
lieve all you hear about a poor, motherless girl } Is the 
foul tongue of Harry Hurry to blast my life! ” 

Not it, Judith — not it. I've told Hurry it W’^asii’t 
manful to backbite them he couldn’t win by fair means ; 
and that even an Indian is always tender, touching a young 
woman’s good name.” 

If 1 had a brother, he wouldn’t dare to do it!” ex- 
claimed Judith, with eyes flashing fire. “ But, finding 
me without any protector but an old man, wiiose cars are 
getting to be as tlull as his feelings, he has his wuiy as he 
pleases ! ” 

Not exactly that, Judith ; no, not exactly that, 
neither ! man ! brother or stranger, w'onld stand by, 

and see so fair a gal as yourself hunted down, without 
saying a word in her behalf. Hurry’s in 'ariiest in* wanting 
s 2 
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to make you his wife, and the little he does let out ag'iii 
you comes more from jealousy, like, than from anything 
else. Smile on him when he awakes, and squeeze his 
hand only half as hard as you squeezed mine a bit ago, and 
my life on it, the poor fellow will forget everything but 
your comeliness. Hot words don*t always come from the 
heart, but oftener from the stomach than anywhere else. 
Try him, Judith, when he wakes, and sec thfe.Aartue of a 
smile.’' 

Deerslayer laughed, in his own manner, as he concluded, 
and then he intimated to the patient-looking, but really 
impatient Chingachgook, his readiness to proceed. As the 
young man entered the canoe, the girl stood immoveable 
as stone, lost in the musings that the language and manner 
of the other were likely to produce. The simplicity of 
the hunter had completely put her at fault ; for, in her 
narrow sphere, Judith was an expert manager of the other 
sex ; though, in the present instance she was far more 
actuated by impulses, in all she had said and done, tlian 
by calculation. We shall not deny that some of Judith’s 
reflections were bitter, though the sequel of the tale must 
he referred to, in order to explain how merited or how 
keen were her sufferings. 

Chingachgook, and his pale-faced friend, set forth on 
their hazardous and delicate enterprise with a coolness and 
method that wouM have done credit to men who were on 
their twentieth, instead* of being on their first, war-path. 
As suited his relation to the yiretty fugitive, in whose 
service they were engaged, the Indian took his piace in the 
head of the canoe, while Deerslayer guided its inovoinents 
in the stern. By this arrangement, the former would be 
the first to land, and of course the first to meet his mis- 
tress. I'lie latter had taken his post, without conmieiit, 
hut in secret influenced by the reflection that one who had 
so much at stake as the Indian might not possibly guide 
the canoe with the same steadiness and intelligence as an- 
other who had more command of his feelings. From tlie 
instant they left the side of the ark, the movements of the 
two adventurers were like the manmuvres of highly-drilled 
soldiers, 'i/ho, for the first time, were called on to meet the 
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enemy in the field. As yet, Chingachgook had never fired 
Ji shot ill anger, and the dtthut of his companion in war- 
fare is known to the reader. It is true, the Indian had 
been hanging about his enemy’s camp for a few hours, on 
liis first arrival, and he had even once entered it, as related 
in tlie last chapter, but no conseiiuences had followed 
either ex])eriment. Now, it was certain that an im])ortant 
result was to effected, or a mortifying failure was to 
ensue. The rescue, or the continued captivity of Hist, 
depended on the enterprise. In a word, it was virtually 
the maiden expedition of these two ambitious young forest 
soldiers ; and while one of them set forth, impelled by 
sentiments that usually carry men so far, both had all 
their feelings of pride and manhood enlisted in their suc- 
cess. 

Instead of steering in a direct line to the point, then 
distant from the ark less than a quarter of a mile. Deer- 
slayer laid the head of his canoe diagonally towards the 
centre of the lake, with a view to obtain a position, from 
which he might approach the shore, having his enemies in 
liis front only. I'he spot where Hetty had landed, and 
ivlicre Hist had promised to meet them, moreover, was on 
the upper side of tlie projection, rather than on the lower ; 
and to reach it, would have required the two adventurers 
to double nearly the whole point, close in with the shore, 
had not this ])reliminary step been taken. So well was 
the necessity for this measure understood, that Chingach- 
gook quietly ])addled on, although it was adopted without 
consulting him, and apparently was taking him in a 
direction nearly opjjosite to that one might tliink he most 
wished to go. A few minutes sufficed, however, to carry 
the canoe the necessary distance, when both the young 
men ceased paddling as it were by instinctive consent, and 
the boat became stationary. 

The darkness increased rather than diminished, but it 
was still possible, from the place where the adventurers 
lay, to distinguish the outlines of the mountains. In vain 
did the Delaware turn his head eastward to catch a glimpse 
of the promised star ; for, notwithstanding the clouds broke 
a little near the horizon, in that quarter of thff heavens, 
8 3 
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the curtain continued so far drawn as elFcctually to conceal 
all behind it. In fronts as w’as known hy the formation 
of land above and behind it, lay the point, at the distance 
of about a thousand feet. No signs of the castle could be 
seen, nor could any movement in that quarter of the lake 
reach the car. The latter circumstance might have been 
equally owing to the distance, which was several miles, or 
to the fact that nothing was in motion. As for the ark, 
though scarcely farther from the canoe than the point, it 
lay so completely buried in the shadows of the shore, that 
it would not have been visible even bad tliere been many 
degrees more of light than actually existed. 

The adventurers now held a conference in low voices, 
consulting together as to the probable time. Dcerslayer 
thought it w’anted yet some minutes to the rising of the 
star, vdiile^the impatience of the chief caused him to lancy 
the night further advanced, and to believe that his be- 
trothed was already waiting his appearance on the shore. 
As might have been expected, the o])inion of the latter 
prevailed, and his friend disposed himself to steer for the 
place of rendezvous, ''i'he utmost skill and precaution 
now became necessary in the maiiageinent of the canoe. 
I'he paddles W'cre lifteil, and returned to the w^ater in a 
noiseless manner; and wdien within a hundred yards of 
the beach, Ohingachgook took in his altogether, laying his 
hand on his rifl(' in its stead. As tlicy got still more 
wdthin tlie belt of darkness that girded the woods, it was 
seen that they W’ere steering too far north, and the course 
w^as altered accordingly. The canoe now seemed to move 
by instinct, so cautious and deliberate were all its motions. 
Still it continued to advance, until its bows grated on the 
gravel of the beach, at the precise spot where Hetty had 
landed, and wdience her voice had issued, the previous 
night, as the ark was passing. Tliere w’as, as usual, a 
narrow strand, but bushes fringed the w^oods, and in most 
jilaces overhung the water. 

Cdiingachgook stepped upon the beach, and cautiously 
examined it, for some distance, on each side of the canoe. 
In order to do this, he was often obliged to wade to his 
knees in Ihe lake, hut no Hist rewarded his search. When 
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he returned, he found his friend also on the shore. They 
next conferrcil in whispers, the Indian apprehending tliat 
they must have mistaken the place of rendezvous. But 
Deerslayer thought it was probable they had mistaken the 
hour. While he was yet speaking he grasped the arm of 
the Delaware, caused liim to turn his head in the direction 
of the lake, and pointed towards the summits of the eastern 
mountains. The clouds had broken a little, apparently 
behind rather than above the hills, and the evening star 
was glittering among the branches of a ])ine. 'I'liis was 
every way a Mattering omen, and the young men leaned on 
their rifles, listening intently for the sound of approaching 
footsteps. \^oiccs they often heard, and mingled with them 
were the suppressed cries of children, and the low but 
sweet laugh of Indian women. As the native Americans 
are haliitually cautious, and seldom break out in loud con- 
versation, the adventurers knew by tliese facts, that they 
must he very near the encampment. It was easy to per- 
ceive that there was a fire within the woods, by the man- 
ner in which some of the upper branches of the trees were 
illuminated, but it was not possible, wdiere they atood, to 
ascertain exactly how near it was to tliemsclves. Once or 
twice, it seemed as if stragglers from around the fire wa're 
approaching the jdace of rendezvous ; but these sounds 
were cither altogether illusion, or those who had drawn 
near returned again without coming to the shore. A 
quarter of an hour \vas passed in this state of intense ex- 
pectation and anxiety, when Deerslayer proj)Osed that they 
should circle the point in the canoe ; and hy getting a posi- 
tion close in, wliere the camp could he seen, reconnoitre 
the Indians, and thus enable themselves to form some 
plausible conjectures for the non-appearance of Hist. The 
Delaware, however, resolutely refused to (juit the spot, 
reasonably enough offering as a reason, the disappointment 
of tile girl, should she arrive in Ins absence. Deerslayer 
felt for Iiis friemfs concern, and offered to make the circuit 
of the ])oint by himself, leaving the latter concealed in the 
bushes to await the occurrence of any fortunate event that 
might favour his views. With this understanding, then, 
the parties separated. 

s 4 
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As soon as Deerslayer was at his post again, in the stern 
of the canoe, he left the shore with the sanie- precautions, 
and in the same noiseless manner, as he had approached it. 
On tills occasion he did not go far from the land, the 
bushes affording a sufficient cover, by keeping as close in 
as possible. Indeed,- it would not have been easy to devise 
any means more favourable to reconnoitring roniid an 
Indian camp, than those afforded by the actual state of 
things. The formation of the point permitted the place 
to be circled on three of its sides, and the progress of the 
boat was so noiseless as to remove any apprehensions from 
an alarm through sound. The most practised and guarded 
foot might stir a bunch of leavcvS, or snap a dried stick in 
the dark, but a hark canoe could be made to float ov£‘r the 
surface of smooth water, almost with the instinctive readi- 
ness, and certainly with the noiseless movements of an 
aquatic bird. 

Deerslayer had got nearly in a line between the camp 
and the ark, before he caught a glimpse of the fire. This 
came upon him suddenly, and a little unexjiectedly, at 
first causing an alarm lest he had incautiously ventured 
within the circle of light it cast. • But, })erceiving at a 
second glance, that he was certainly safe from detection, so 
long as the Indians kept near the centre of the illumination, 
he brought the canoe to a state of rest, in the most favour- 
able position he could find, and commenced his observ- 
ations. 

We have wTitten much, but in vain, concerning this 
extraordinary being, if the reader requires now tcT Ix' told, 
that, untutored as he was in the learning of the world, 
and simple as he ever showed himself to he in all matters 
touching the subtleties of conventional taste, he was a man 
of strong, native, poetical feeling. He loved the woods for 
their freshness, their sublime solitudes, their vastness, and 
the impress that they everywhere bore of the divine hand 
of their creator. He seldom moved through them, witliout 
pausing to dwell on some peculiar beauty that gave him 
pleasure, though seldom attempting to investigate the 
causes ; and never did a day pass without his communing 
in spirit, and this, too, without the aid of forms or Ian- 
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guapje, Ynith the infinite source of all he saw, felt, and be- 
held. Thus constituted, in a moral sense, and of a steadi- 
ness til at no danger could appal, or any crisis disturb, it is 
not surprising that the hunter felt a pleasure at looking on 
the scene he now beheld, that momentarily caused him to 
forget the object of his visit. This will more fully appear 
when we describe the scene. 

The canoe lay in front of a natural vista, not only 
through the bushes that lined the shore, but of the trees 
also, that afforded a clear view of the camp. It was by 
means of this same opening that the light had been first 
seen from the ark. In consequence of their recent change 
of ground, the Indians had not yet retired to their huts, 
but had been delayed by their jireparations, which included 
lodging as well as food. A large fire had been made, as 
much to answer the purpose of torches as for the use of 
their simple cookery ; and at this precise moment it was 
blazing high and bright, having recently received a large 
supply of dried brush. The effect was to illuminate tlie 
arches of the forest, and to render the whole area occupied 
by the camp as light as if hundreds of tapers were burning. 
Most of the toil had ceased, and even the hungriest cliild 
had satisfied its appetite. In a word, the time was that 
moment of relaxation and general indolence which is apt 
to succeed a hearty meal, and when the labours of the day 
have ended. The hunters and the fishermen had been 
equally successful ; and food being abundant, every other 
care a})peared to have subsided in the sense of enjoyment 
depende.it on this all-important fact. 

Deerslayer saw at a glance that many of the warriors 
were absent. Ilis acquaintance Jlivenoak, however, was 
present, being seated in the foreground of a picture that 
Salvator Rosa would have delighted to draw, his swarthy 
features illuminated as much by pleasure as by the torch- 
like flame, while he showed another of the tribe one of 
the elephants that had caused so much sensation among his 
people. A boy was looking over his shoulder, in dull 
curiosity, completing the group. More in the hack ground 
eight or ten warriors lay half recumbent on the ground, or 
sat with their backs reclining against trees, so inaiiy types 
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of indolent repose. "I'hcir arms were near them all, some- 
times leaninp: against the same trees as themselves, or were 
lying across their bodies in careless preparation. Hut tlie 
group that most attracted the attention of Deerslayer was 
that composed of the women and children. All the females 
appeared to he collected together, and, almost as a matter 
of course, their young were near them. The former 
laughed and chatted in their rebuked and (juiet manner, 
though one who knew the habits of the peo})lc might have 
detected that every thing was not going on in its usual 
train. Most of the young women seemed to be light-hearted 
enough ; but one old hag was seated a])art with a watch- 
ful soured aspect, which the liunter at once knew betokened 
that some duty of an unpleasant character had been as- 
signed her by the chiefs. \\"hat that duty was, he had no 
means of knowing ; but he felt satisfied it must be in some 
measure connected with her own sex, the aged among the 
women generally being chosen for such offices, and no 
other. 

As a matter of course, Deerslayer looked eagerly and 
anxiously for the form of Hist. She was nowhere visible, 
though the light penetrated to considerable distances in all 
directions around the fire. Once or twice he started, as 
he thought he recognised her laugh ; but his ears were 
deceived by the soft melody that is so common to thg In- 
dian female voice. At length the old woman spoke loud 
and angrily, and then he caught a glimpse of one or two 
dark figures in the back-ground of trees, w’hich turned as 
if obedient to the rebuke, and walked more within the 
circle of the light. A young warrior’s form first came 
fairly into view ; then followed two youthful females, one 
of whom proved to be the Delaware girl. Deerslayer now 
comprehended it all. Hist was watched, possibly by her 
young companion, certainly by the old woman. The 
youth was probably some suitor of either her or her com- 
panion ; but even his discretion w as distrusted under the 
influence of his admiration. The known vicinity of those 
who might be supposed to be her friends, and the arrival 
of a strange red-man on the lake had induced more than 
the usual care, and the girl had not been able to slip away 
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from those who watched her^ in order to keep her appoint- 
ment. Deerslayer traced her uneasiness, by her attempting 
once or twice to look up through the brandies of the trees, 
as if endeavouring to get glimpses of the star she had her- 
self named as the sign for meeting. All was vain, how- 
evt'r, and after strolling about the camp a little longer, in 
affected indifference, the two girls quitted their male escort, 
and took seats among their own sex. As soon as this was 
done, the old sentinel changed her place to one more agree- 
jible to herself, a certain proof that she had hitherto been 
exclusively on Avatch. 

Deerslayer now felt greatly at a loss bow to proceed, 
lie Avell knew that (/hingachgook could never be persuaded 
to return to the ark, without making some desperate effort 
for the recovery of his mistress, and his owui generous feel- 
ings wx'Il disposed him to aid in such an undertaking. He 
thonglit he saw the signs of an intention among the females 
to retire for the night ; and should he remain, and the fhe 
continue to give out its light, he might discover the ])ar- 
ticnlar hut or arbour under wdiich Hist reposed; a circum- 
stance that would be of infinite use in their future pro- 
ceedings. Should he remain, however, much longer where 
he was, there was great danger that the impatience of his 
friend would drive him into some act of imprudence. At 
each instant, indeed, he ex])ected to see the swarthy form 
of the DclaAvare appearing in the back-ground, like the 
tiger ])rowling around the fold. Taking ail things into 
consideration, therefore, ho came to the conclusion it would 
be hetteV to rejoin his friend, and endeavour to temper his 
iinjHtuosity by some of his ow’n coolness and discretion. 
It recjuired but a minute or two to put this plan in execu- 
tion, tlie canoe returning to the strand some ten or fifteen 
minutes after it had left it. 

( biitrary to his expectations, jjcrhaps, Deerslayer found 
the Indian at bis post, from which he bad not stirred, 
fearful that bis bctrotlied might arrive during bis absence, 
A conference followed, in which (’bingacbgook was made 
acquainted with the state of tilings in the camp. >\lieii 
Hist named the point as the place of meeting, it wms with 
the expectation of making her escajie from the pld position. 
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and of repairing to a spot that she expected to find without 
any occupants ; but the sudden change of localities had 
disconcerted all her plans. A much greater degree of 
vigilance than had been previously rctiuircd was now neces- 
sary ; and the circumstance that an aged woman was on 
watch, also denoted some special grounds of alarm. All 
these considerations, and many more that will readily sug- 
gest themselves to the reader, were briefly discussed before 
the young men came to any decision. The occasion, how- 
ever, being one that recpiired acts instead of words, the 
course to be pursued was soon chosen. 

Disposing of the canoe in such a manner that Hist must 
see it, should she come to the place of meeting previously 
to their return, the young men looked to their arms, and 
prepared to enter the w'ood. I'he whole projection into 
the lake contained about two acres of land ; and the part 
that formed the point, and on which the camp was placed, 
did not compose a surface of more than half that size. It 
was piincipally covered with oaks, which, as is Uwsual in 
the American forests, grew to a great height without 
throwing out a branch, and then arched in a dense and 
rich foliage, lieneath, except the fringe of thick bushes 
along the shore, there was very little underbrush ; though, 
in consequence of their shape, the trees were closer together 
than is common in regions where tlie axe has been freely 
used, resembling tall, straight, rustic columns, upholding 
the usual canopy of leaves. Tlie surface of the land was 
tolerably even, but it had a small rise near its centre, 
wdiich divided it into a northern and southern hilllf. On 
the latter, the Huroiis had built tlieir fire, profiting by the 
formation to conceal it from their enemies, who, it will be 
remembered, \verc supposed to be in the castle, which bore 
northerly. A brook also came brawling down the sides of 
the adjacent hills, and found its way into the lake on the 
southern side of the point. This brook lay west of the 
encampment, and its waters found their way into the great 
reservoir of that region on the same .side, and quite near to 
the spot chosen for the fire. All these peculiarities, so far 
as circumstances allowed, had been noted by Deerslayer, 
and explained to his friend. 
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The reader will understand that the little rise in the 
ground, that lay behind the Indian encampment, greatly 
favoured the secret advance of the two adventurers. It 
prevented the light of the fire diffusing itself on the ground 
directly in the rear, although the land fell away towards 
the water, so as to leave what might be termed the left, or 
eastern flank of the position, unprotected by this covering. 
Deerslaycr did not break through the fringe of bushes im- 
mediately abreast of the canoe, which might have brought' 
him too suddenly within the influence of the light, since 
the hillock did not extend to the water ; but he followed 
the beach northerly until he had got nearly on the opposite 
side of the tongue of land, which brought him under the 
slielter of the low acclivity, and consequently more in the 
shadow. 

As soon as the friends emerged from the bushes, they 
stoiipcd to reconnoitre. The fire was still blazing behind 
tlie little ridge, casting its light upward, into the tops of 
the trees, })roduci ng an effect that was more j)lcasing than 
advantageous. Still the glare had its uses ; for, while the 
back-ground w'as in obscurity, the fore«ground w^as in 
strong-light ; exposing the savages aiid concealing their 
foes. Profiting by the latter circumstance, the young men 
a<lvanced cautiously towards the ridge, Deerslayer in ft out, 
for he insisted on this arrangement, lest the Delaware 
should be led by his feelings into some indiscretion. It 
retjuired but a moment to reach the foot of the little ascent, 
and then commenced the most critical part of tlte enter- 
prize. IMoving with exceeding caution, and trailing his 
rifle, botli to kee]) its barrel out of view, and in readiness 
for service, the hunter put foot before foot, until he had 
got sufficiently high to over-look the summit. Ins own head 
being alone hi ought into the light. Chingachgook was at 
his side, and both paused to take another close examination 
of the camp. In order, however, to protect themselves 
against any straggler in the rear, they placed their bodies 
against the trunk of an oak, standing on the side next 
the fire. 

The view that Deerslayer now obtained of the camp 
was exactly the reverse of that he had perccivq^l from the 
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water. The dim figures which he had formerly discovered 
must have been on the summit of the ridge, a few feet in 
advance of the spot where he was now posted. The fire 
was still blazing brightly, and around it were seated on 
logs, thirteen Warriors, which accounted for all whom he 
had seen from the canoe. I'hcy were conversitig with 
much earnestness among themselves, the image of the 
elej)hant passing from hand to hand. The first burst of 
savage wonder had abated, and the question now under 
discussion was the probable existence, the history and the 
habits of so extraordinary an animal. However much they 
may have been at fault as to their conclusions and infer- 
ences, it is certain that they discussed the questions with a 
zealous and most undivided attention. For the time being, 
all else was forgotten, and our adventurers could not have 
approached at a more fortunate instant. 

The f(‘males were collected near each other, much as 
Deerslayer had last seen them, neaily in a line between the 
place where he now stood and the fiie. The distance 
from the oak against which the young men leaned, and the 
warriors, was about thirty yards ; the women may have 
been half that number of yards nigher. The latter, indeed, 
were so near as to make the utmost circutnspcction, as to 
motion and noise, indispensable. Although they conversed 
in their low, soft voices, it was j)ossible, in the profound 
stillness of the woods, even to catch ])assages of tlic dis- 
course; and the light-hearted laugh that escaped the girls 
might occasionally have reached the canoe. Deerslayer 
felt the tremor that passed through the frame ofhijfiiend. 
when the latter first caught the sweet sounds that issued 
from the plump pretty lips of Hist. He even laid a hand 
on the shoulder of the Indian, as a sort of admonition to 
command himself. As the conversation grew more earnest, 
each leaned forward to listen. 

The Hurons have more curious beasts than* that,'' said 
one of the girls contemptuously, for, like the men, they 
conversed of the elephant and his qualities. The De- 
lawares will think this creature wonderful, but to-morrow 
no Huron tongue will talk of it. Our young men 
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will find him if the animals dare to come near our wig- 
wams I 

The Delawares are so far from letting such creatures 
come into their country/' returned Hist, “that no one has 
even seen their images there ! Their young men would 
frighten aw'ay the imatjes as well as the beasts** 

“ The Delaware young men I — the nation is women — 
even the deer walk when they hear their hunters coming ! 
Who has ever heard the name of a young Delaware war- 
rior ? ” 

This w'as said in good humour, and with a laugh ; hut 
it was also said bitingly. That Hist so felt it, was appa- 
rent by the spirit betrayed in her answer. 

“ Who has ever heard the name of a young Delaware? 
she repeated earnestly. Tainenund, himself, though now 
as old as the pines on the hill, or as the eagles in the air, 
was once young ; his name was heard Irom the great salt 
lake, to the sweet waters of the west. What is the family 
of Uncas? ^V’here is another as great, though the pale- 
faces have ])loughed up its graves, and trodden on its 
bones ? Do the eagles fly as high, is the deer as sw ift, or 
the panther as brave ? Is there no young warrior of that 
race? Let the Huron maidens open their eyes wider, and 
they may i-ee one called ('hingachgook, who is as stately as 
a young ash, and as tough as the hickory.” 

'J"he speech of Hist produced a retort, and the dispute, 
though conducted in good-humour, and without any of the 
coarse violence of tone and gesture that often impairs the 
charms o^’ the sex in what is called civilised life, grew warm 
and slightly clamorous. In the midst of this scene, the 
Delaware caused his friend to stoop, so as completely to 
conceal himself, and then he miide a noise so closely 
resembling the little chirrup of the smallest species of the 
American squirrel, that Deerslayer himself, though he had 
heard the imitation a hundred times, actually thought it 
came from one of the little animals skipping about over 
his head. I’lic sound is so familiar in the voods, that 
none of the Hurons paid it the least attention. Hist, how- 
ever, instantly ceased talking, and sate motionless. Still 
she had sufficient self-command to abstain frojn turning 
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her head. She had heard the signal by which her lover 
so often called her from the wigwam to the stolen inter- 
view, and it came over her senses and her heart, as the 
serenade affects the maiden in the land of song. 

From that moment Chingachgook felt certain that his 
presence was known. This was effecting much, and he 
could now hope for a bolder line of conduct on the part of 
his mistress than she might dare to adopt under an uncer- 
tainty of his situation. It left no doubt of her endeavour- 
ing to aid him in his effort to release her. Deerslayer 
arose as soon as the signal was given, and though he had 
never held that sweet communion which is known only to 
lovers, he was not slow to detect the great change that had 
come over the manner of the girl. She still affected to 
dispute, though it was no longer with spirit and ingenuity, 
but what she said was uttered more as a lure to draw her 
antagonists on to an easy conquest, than with any hopes of 
succeeding herself. At length the disputants became 
wearied, and they rose in a body as if about to separate. 
It was now that Hist, for the first time, ventured to turn 
her face in the direction whence the signal had come. 
In doing this, her movements were natural, but guarded, 
and she stretched her arm and yawmed, as if overcome 
with a desire to sleep. The chirrup was again heartl, and 
the girl felt satisfied as tO'the position of lier lover, though 
the strong light in which she herself was placed, and the 
comparative darkness in which the adventurers stood, pre- 
vented her from seeing their lieads, the only jiortions of 
their forms that appeared above the ridge at aM. The 
tree against which they were posted had a daik shadow 
cast upon it by the intervention of an enormous pine that 
grew betw^een it and the fire, a circumstance whicli alone 
would have rendered objects within its cloud invisible at 
any distance. I'his Deerslayer well knew, and it was one 
of the reasons why he had selected this particular tree. 

The moment was near when it became necessary for 
Hist to act. She was to sleep in a small hut, or bower, 
that had been built near where she stood, and her com- 
panion was the aged hag already mentioned. Once wfithin 
the hut, with this sleepless old woman stretched across the 
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initranct% as was ber nightly practice, the hope of escape 
was nearly destroyed, and she might at any moment be 
summoned to her bed. Luckily, at this instant, one of the 
warriors called to the old woman by name, and bade her 
bring him water to drink. There was a delicious spring 
on the northern side of the point, and the hag took a 
gourd from a branch, and summoning Hist to her side, she 
moved towards the summit of the ridge, intending to 
descend and cross the point to the natural fountain. All 
this was seen and understood by the adventurers, and they 
fell back into the obscurity, concealing their persons by 
trees, until the two females had passed them. In walking, 
Hist was held tightly by the hand. As she moved by the 
tree that hid (^hingachgook and his frieinl, the former felt 
for his tomahawk, with the intention to bury it in the 
brain of the woman. But the other saw the hazard of 
such a measure, since a single scream might bring all the 
watriors upon them, and he .w^as averse to the act on con- 
siderations of humanity. His hand, therefore, prevented 
the blow. Still as the two moved past, the chirrup was 
repeated, and the Huron woman stopped and faced the tree 
whence the sounds seemed to proceed, standing, at the 
moment, within six feet of her enemies. She expressed 
her sur])rise that a squirrel should be in motion at so late 
an hour, and said it boded evil. Hist answered that she 
had heard the same squirrel three times witliiii the last 
twenty minutes, and that she supposed it was waiting to 
obtain some of tlie crumbs left from the late supper. This 
explanation appeared satisfactory, and they moved towards 
the spring, the men following stealthily and closely. The 
gourd was filled, and the old woman was hurrying back, 
her hand still grasping the wrist of the girl, when she was 
suddenly seized so violently by the throat as to cause her to 
release her captive, and to prevent her making any other 
sound than a sort of gurgling, suffocating noise. The 
Serpent passed his arm round the wxiist of his mistress and 
dashed tlirough the bushes with her, on the north side of 
the point. Here he immediately turned along the beach, 
and ran towards the canoe. A more dinct course could 

T 
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have been taken, but it might have led to a discovery of 
the place of embarking. 

Deerslayer kept playing on the throat of the old woman 
like the keys of an organ, occasionally allowing her to 
breathe, and then compressing his fingers again nearly to 
strangling. The brief intervals for breath, however, were 
well improved, and the hag succeeded in letting out a 
screech or two that served to alarm the camp. The tramp 
of the warriors, as they sprang from the fire, was plainly 
audible ; and, at the next moment three or four of them 
appeared on the top of the ridge, drawn against the back 
ground of light, resembling the dim shadows of the phan- 
tasmagoria. It W'as now quite time for the hunter to 
retreat. Tripping up the heels of his captive, and gi'ing 
her throat a parting squeeze, quite as much in resentment 
at her indomitable efforts to sound the alarm as from any 
policy, he left her on her back, and moved towards the 
bushes ; his rifle at a poise, ai\d iiis head over his shoulders, 
like a lion at bay. 


CHAPTER VII. 


There, ye wise s.unts, behold jour lijrht, your stai , 

Ye tvould be dupes and vietimv, .uid je att'. 

Is It eiioiiph or must I, while a thnil 

Lives ui jour saiueut bosoms, i heat jou still Moore 


The fire, the canoe, and tlie spring near which Jleerslayer 
commenced his retreat, would have stood in the angles of a 
triangle of tolerably equal hides. I'lie distance from the 
fire to the boat was a little less than the distance from the 
fire to the spring, while tlie distance from the spring to the 
boat was about equal to that lietween the two points first 
named: TJiis, however, was in straight lines — a means 
of escape to which the fugitives could not resort. They 
were obliged to have recourse to a ihHoiir in order to get 
the cover of the hushes, and to follow the curvature of the 
beach. Under these disadvantages, then, the hunter com- 
menced liii^ retreat — disadvantages that he felt to be so 
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much the greater, from his knowledge of the habits of all 
Indians, who rarely fail in cases of sudden alarm, more 
especially when in the midst of cover, immediately to throw 
out flankers, with a view to meet their foes at all points, 
and, if possible, to turn their rear. Tliat some such 
course was now adopted he believed from the tramp of 
feet, which not only came up the ascent, as related, but 
were also heard, under the faint impulse, diverging not 
only towards the hill in the rear, but towards the extremity 
of the point, in a direction opposite to that he was about 
to take himself. Promptitude consequently became a 
matter of the last importance, as the parties might meet on 
the strand before the fugitive could reach the canoe. 

Notwithstanding the pressing nature of the emergency, 
Deerslayer hesitated a single instant ere he plunged into 
the bushes that lined the shore. His feelings had been 
awakened by the whole scene, and a sternness of purpose 
had come over him to which he was ordinarily a stranger. 
Four dark figures loomed on the ridge, drawn against the 
brightness of the lire, and an enemy might have been 
sacrificed at a glance, 'i’he Indians had paused to gaze 
into the gloom in search of the screeching hag ; and with 
many a man less ^ven to reflection than that of the hinder, 
the ilcath of one of them would have been certain. Luckily, 
he was more prudent. Although the rifle dropped a little 
towards the foremost of his pursuers he did not aim or 
fire, but disappeared in the cover. To gain the hcacli, and 
to follow it round to the place where Cliingachgook was 
alicady in the canoe with Hist, anxiously waiting his 
appearance, occupied but a moment, flaying his rifle in 
the bottom of the canoe, Deerslayer stoojied to give the 
latter a vigorous shove from the shore, when a powerfid 
Indian leaped through the bushes, alighting like a panther 
on his back. Every thing was now suspended by a hair ; 
a false step ruining all. With a generosity that would 
have rendered a iloman illustrious throughout all time, — 
but wliich, in the career of one so simple and humble, 
would have been for ever lost to the wmrld, but for this 
unpretending legend, — Deerslayer threw all his force into a 
desperate effort, shoved the canoe oft* with a ^lower that 
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sent it a hundred feet from the shore, as it might he, in an 
instant, and fell forward into the lake himself, face down- 
ward ; his assailant necessarily following him. 

Although the water was deep within a few yards of the 
beach, it was not more than breast-high, as close in as the 
spot where the two combatants fell. Still this w^as quite 
sufficient to destroy one who had sunk under the great di''-* 
advantages in which Deerslayer was placed. II is hands 
were free, howevei:, and the savage was compelled to relin- 
quish his hug to keep his own face above tJie surface. For 
half a minute tlierc was a desperate struggle, like the 
floundering of an alligator that has just seized some power- 
ful prey, and then both stood erect, grasping each other's 
arms, in order to prevent the use of the deadly knife in the 
darkness. What might have been the issue of this sevcTe 
personal struggle cannot be known, for half-a-dozen savages 
came leaping in|p the water to the aid of their friend, anti 
Deerslayer yielded himself a prisoner with a dignity as 
remarkable as his self-devotion. 

To quit the lake and lead their new captive to the fire, 
occupied hut another minute. So much engaged were they 
all with the struggle and its consetpieiices that the canoe 
was unseen, though it still lay so ne#r the shore as to 
render every syllable that was uttered jierfectly intelligible 
to the Delaware and liis betrothed ; and the wdioh' party 
left the spot, some continuing the pursuit after Hist along 
the beach, tliough most proceeded to the light. Here 
DeerslayeFs antagonist so far recovered his breath and his 
recollection, for he had been throttled nearly to strangu- 
lation, as to relate the manner in which the girl liad got off. 
It w'as now too late to assail tlie other fugiti\cs, lor no 
sooner was his friend led into the bushes, than the Dela- 
ware placed his paddle into the water, and the light caiioc' 
glided noiselessly away, holding its course tow^ards the 
centre of (he lake until safe from shot, after which it 
sought the ark. 

When Deerslayer reached the fire, he found himself 
surrounded by no less than eight grim savages, among 
whom was his old acquaintance Riven oak. As soon as tlie 
latter cau^t a glimpse of the capti\e's countenance, lie 
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spoke apart to his coTnpanions, and a low but general cx- 
clanialion of pleasure and surprise escaped them. They 
knew tliat the conqueror of tlieir late friend^ ho who had 
fallen on the opposite side of the lake, was in their hands, 
and subject to their mercy or vengeance. There was no 
littk^ admiration mingled in the ferocious looks that were 
thrown on the prisoner, an admiration as much excited by 
his present composure as by his past deeds. I'his scene 
may he saiil to have been the commencement of the great 
and terrilde reputation that Deerslayer, or Ilawkeye, as he 
was afterwards called, enjoyed among all the tribes of New 
Vork and C'anada. 

The arms of Deerslayer were not pinioned, and Ifb was 
left the free use of his hands, his knife having been first 
removed, 'J’lie otily piecaution that was taken to secure 
his ])erson was untiring watchfulness, and a strong rope of 
bark that ]>assed from ancle to ancle, not so much to pre- 
\eut his walking as to place an obslacle in the way of his 
attempting to escape by any sudden leap. Even this extra 
provision against tlight was not made until the captive had 
been brought to the light, and bis character ascertained, 
it was, in fact, a compliment to his prowt'ss, and lie felt 
proud of the distinction. That he might be bound wdieri 
the wajiiors slept he thought probable, but to be bound in 
the moment of capture, showed that he was already, and 
thus early, attaining a name. While the young Indians 
were fastening the rope, he wondered if (’hingaeligook 
would have been treated in the same manner had he too 
fallen into the hands of tlie enemy. Nor did the reputa- 
tion of the young pale-face rest altogether on his success in 
the ])revious combat, or in his discriminating and cool 
inanuer of managing the late negotiation ; for it had re- 
ceived a great accession by the occurrences of tlie night. 
Ignorant of the movements of the ark, and of the accident 
that liatl brought their fire into view, the Iroquois attri- 
buted the discovery of their new camp to the vigilance of 
so slnewd a foe. I'he manner in which he ventured upon 
the point, the abstraction or escaj»e of Hist, and most of 
all the self-devotion of the prisoner, united to the readiness 
with which he had sent the canoe adrift, w»re so many 
T 3 
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important links in the chain of facts on which his growing 
fame was founded. 

While this admiration was so unreservedly bestowed on 
Deerslayer, he did not escape some of the penalties of his 
situation. He v^as permitted to seat himself on the end of 
a log near the fire, in order to dry his clothes, his Jute ad- 
versary standing opposite, now holding articles of his owii 
scanty vestments to the heat, and now feeling his throat, on 
which the marks of his enemy's fingers were still quite 
visible. The rest of the warriors consulted together, near 
at hand, all those who had been out having returned to 
report that no signs of any other prowlers near the camp 
were^o be found. In this state of things, the old woman, 
whose name was Shebear in plain English, approachetl 
Heerslayer, with her fists clenched and her eyes flashing 
fire. Hitherto she had been occupied with screaming, an 
employment at which she had played her part with no 
small degree of success, but having succeeded in effectually 
alarming all witliin reach of a pair of lungs that had been 
strengthened by long practice, she next turned her attention 
to the injuries her own person had sustained in th(‘ strug- 
gle. These were in no manner material, though they were 
of a nature to arouse all the fury of a woman who had 
long ceased to attract by means of the gentler qualities, 
and who was much disposed to revenge the hardships she 
had so long endured as the negh eted wife and mother of 
savages, on all who came within her })ower. If Deerslayer 
had not permanently injured her, he had temporarily caused 
her to suffer, and she was not a person to overlook a wrong 
of this nature on account of its motive. 

Skunk of the pale- faces," commenced this exas])erated 
fury, shaking her fist under the nose of the impassable 
hunter, you are not even a woman. Yoxir friends, the 
Delawares, are only women, and you are their sheep. Your 
own people will not own you, and no tribe of red ruvn 
would have you in their wigwams ; you skulk among 
petticoated warriors. You slay our brave friend who has 
left us.?^ — no — his great soul scorned to fight you, and 
left his body rather than have the shame of slaying yon ! 
Hut the blocd that you spilt when the spiiit was not look- 
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ing on, has not sunk into the ground. It must be buried 
in your groans — what music do I hear? Those are not 
the wailings of a red-man ! — no Ted warrior groans so 
much like a hog. They come from a pale-face throat — 
a Yengeesc bosom, and sound as pleasant as girls singing. 
— Dog — skunk — wood-chuck — mink — hedge-hog — 
pig — toad — spider — Yengee — 

Here the old woman, having expended her breath and 
exhausted her epithets, was fain to pause a moment, though 
both her fists were shook in the prisoner’s face, and the 
whole of her wrinkled countenance was filled with fierce 
resentment. Deerslayer looked upon these impotent at- 
tempts to arouse him with indifference ; but he was spared 
any further attack at present, by the interposition of Riven- 
oak, who shoved aside the hag, bidfling her quit the spot, 
and prepared to take his scat at the side of his prisoner. 
The old woman withdrew, but the hunter well understood 
that he was to be the subject of all her means of annoy- 
ance, if not of positive injury, so long as he remained in 
the power of his enemies ; for nothing rankles so deeply as 
the consciousness that an attempt to irritate has been met 
by contempt. Rivenoak quietly took the seat we have 
mentioned, and after a short pause, he commenced the 
following dialogue. 

My pale-face friend is very welcome,” said the Indian, 
with a familiar nod, and a smile so covert that it required 
all Deerslayer’s vigilance to detect, “ he is welcome. The 
Hurons keep a hot fire to dry the white man's clothes 
by.” 

“ I thank you, Huron, or Mingo as 1 most like to call 
you,” returned the other ; “ I thank you for the welcome, 
and I thank you for the fire. Each is good in its way, 
and the last is very good, when one has been in a spring as 
cold as the (ilimmerglass. Even Huron warmth may 
be pleasant at such a time, to a man with a Delaware 
heart.” 

“ The pale-face — but my brother has a name? So 
great a warrior would not have lived without a name I ” 

Mingo,” said the hunter, a little of the weakness of 
human nature exhibiting itself in the glance oWiis eye and 
T 4 
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the colour on his cheek, Mingo, you)' brave called me 
Ilawkeye, 1 suppose on account of a quick and sartain aim, 
when he was lying with Ins head in my lap, afore his 
spirit started for the happy hunting-grounds.” 

'Tis a good name ! The hawk is sure of his bh)w. 
Hawkcye is not a woman ; why does he live with the 
Delawares ? ” 

1 understand you, Mingo, hut we look on all that as a 
sarcumvention of some of your subtle devils, and deny the 
charge. Providence placed me among tlu' Delawares 
\oung, and ’bating what Christian usages demand of my 
colour and gifts, I liope to live and die in tlu‘ir tribe. 
Still, I do not mean to throw' away altogether my nai/yvc* 
rights, and shall strive to do a pale-face’s duty in red-skiu 
society,” 

(lood ; a Huron is a red-skin, as wt ll as a Delaw'are. 
Ilawkeye is more of a ITuion than (d’ a woman.’" 

1 suppose you know, Mingo, your owni meaning ; if 
you don't, J make no question, ’tis well knowm to Satan. 
Dut if you wish to get any tlnng out of me, speak ])lainer, 
for bargains cannot be made blindfolded or tongue-tied.” 

(lood ; Ilawkeye has not a forked tongue, and he likes 
to say what he thinks. He is an ac<juaintance of tlie 
Muskrat,” — this was a name by wliicb all the Indians 
designated Hutler, — “ and lie lias lived in Ids wigwam, 
but he is not a friend. Tie wants no scaljis, like a mistu*.- 
able Indian, but fights like a stout-hearted pale-face. The* 
Muskrat is iieitlier white nor red, neither a beasi nor a lisli. 
He is a w'atei -snake ; sometimes in the spring, amV some- 
times on the land. He looks for scaljis, like an outcast. 
Hawke} e can go back and tell him liow^ he lias outwitted 
the Ilurons, how be has escaped ; and when his eyes are 
in a fog, wdien he can’t see as far asfiom his cabin to llie 
woods, then Hawkeye can open the iloor for the Hurons. 
And how" will the plunder be divided ? ^V'hy, Hawkeye 
W’ill carry away tlie most, and the Hurons will take what 
be may choose to leave behind him. "rbe scalps can go to 
(Canada, for a pale-face has no satisfaction in Me///.” 

AV’ell, well, lliveiioak, for so I hear 'em tarm you, this 
is plain English enough, though spoken in Iroquois. I 
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unclcrstand all you mean now, and must say it out-devils 
e\en Mingo deviltry ! No doubt, ’twould be easy enough 
to go })ack and tell the Muskrat that I had got away from 
you, and gain some credit too, by the exprit.’* 

“ (Tood ; that is what 1 want the pale-face to do/* 

Yes — yes — that's plain enough. I know what you 
want me to do, without more woids. AVhen inside the 
house and eating the Muskrat's brea(i, and laughing and 
talking with his pretty darters, 1 might put his eyes into 
so thick a fog, that he couldn’t even see the tloor, much less 
the land.” 

Ciood ! Hawkeye should have been born a Huron ! 
His blood is not more than half white !” 

There you're out, Huron ; yes, there you’re as much 
out as if you mistook a wolf for a catamount. I’m white 
in blood, heart, iiatur’, and gifts, though a little red-skin 
in feelin’s and habits, liut when old Hntter’s eyes are 
well be- fogged, and his pretty darters, perhaps, in a deep 
sleep, and Harry Hurry, the (Ireat Pine, as you Indians 
tarm him, is dreaming of any thing hut mischief, and all 
siij)pose Hawkeye is acting as a faithful sentinel, all I Iiave 
to do is, to set a torch somewhere in sight for a signal, 
open the door, and let in the Hurons, to knock 'em all on 
the head.” 

Surely iny brother is inistakou ! he raimnf be white ! 
is worthy to he a great chief among the Hurons !” 

'rhat is true enough, I dares to say, if he could do all 
this. Now harkee, Huron, and for once hear a few hone.st 
words ii orn the mouth of a plain man. I am a (Miristian 
horn, and them that come of siieli a stock, and that listen 
to the words that were spoken to their fatheis, and will he 
spoken to tlieir cliildren, until 'arth and all it holds 
perishes, can never lend themselves to such wickedness. 
Saicumventions in w^ar may be, and arr, lawful ; hut sar- 
eumveutioiis, and deceit, and trcacliery, among fri’nds, are 
fit only for the jiale-face devils. I know' that there aic 
white men enough to give you this ivrong idee of our 
natur’, hut such are oiitriie to their blood and gifts, and 
ought to be, if they arc not, outcasts and vagabonds. No 
upright pale-face could do what you wdsh, aud^ to be as 
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plain with you as I wish to he, in my judgment, no 
upright Delaware either ; with a Mingo it may be dif- 
ferent.” 

The Huron listened to this rebuke with obvious disgust, 
but he had his ends in view, and was too Avily to lose all 
chance of effecting them by a precipitate avowal of resent- 
ment. Affecting to smile, he seemed to listen eagerly, and 
he then pondered on what he had heard. 

‘'Does Ilawkeye love the Muskrat.^” he abruptly de- 
manded ; or does he love his daughters ? ” 

Neither, Mingo. Old Tom is not a man to gain my 
love, and as for the darters, they are comely enough to 
gain the liking of any young man ; but there's reason ag’in 
any very great love for cither. Hetty is a good soul, but 
natur’ has laid a heavy hand on her mind, poor thing !” 

And the ^Vild Hose!” exclaimed the Huron — for 
the fame of Judith’s beauty had .spread among those who 
could travel the wilderness as well as the highway, by 
means of old eagles’ nests, rocks and riven trees, known to 
them by report and tradition, as w'cll as among the white 
borderers — ‘^And the Wild Rose, is she not sweet enough 
to be put in the bosom of my brother.^” 

Deerslayer had far too much of the innate gentleman to 
insinuate aught against the fair fame of one who, by nature 
and position, was so helpless ; and as he did not choose to 
utter untruth, he preferred being silent. The Huron mis- 
took the motive, and supposed that disa]>poiiited affection 
lay at ihe bottom of his reserve. Still bent on corrupting 
or bribing his captive, in order to obtain possessiefn of the 
treasures with which his imagination filled the castle, he 
persevered in his attack. 

“ Hawkeye is talking with a friend,” he continued. 
“He knows that Ilivenoak is a man of his word, for they 
have traded together, and trade opens the soul. My friend 
has come here, on account of a little string held by a girl, 
that can pull the whole body of the stoutest warrior ? ” 

“ You are nearer the truth, now, Huron, than you've 
been afore, since we began to talk. ’Fhis is true. But 
one end of that string Avas not fast to my heart, nor did 
the Wild*Rose hold the other.” 
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This is wonderful ! Does my brother love in his 
head, and not in his heart? And can the Feeble-Mind 
pull so hard against so stout a wi/rior ? ” 

"I'here it is ag’in ; sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong ! *Tlie string you mean is fast to the heart of a 
great Delaware ; one of Mohican stock in fact, living 
among the Delawares since the disparsion of his own 
pcojde, and of the family of Uncas — ('hingachgook by 
name, or CJreat Sarpent. He has come here, led by the 
string, and Tve followed, or rather come afore, for I got 
here first, pulled by nothing stronger than frihidship, 
which is strong enough for such as are not niggardly of 
their fcolin's, and are willing to live a little for their fellow- 
creatur’s, as well as for themselves.'* 

“ But a string has two ends — one is fast to the mind 
of a Mohican, and the other — ?” 

Why the other was here close to the fire, half an hour 
since'. Wah-tal-AVah held it in her hand, if she didn't 
hold it to her heart." 

“ I understand what you mean, my brother," returned 
the Indian gravely, for the first time catching a direct clue 
to the adventures of the evening. ‘‘ The Great Ser])ent 
being strongest, pulled the hardest, and I list was forced to 
leave us," 

1 don't think there was much })ulling about it," 
answered the other, laughing alway'^ in his silent manner, 
with as much heartiness as if he were not a captive, and 
in danger of torture or death. “ 1 don't think there was 
much pulling about it; no, 1 don't. Lord help you, 
Huron ! lie likes the gal. and the gal likes him. and it 
surpassed Huron sarcuinventions to keep two young people 
apart, wlu'n there was so strong a feelin' to bring 'em 
together." 

And Ilawkcye and Chingachgook came into our camp 
on this eirand, only?" 

Tliat's a question that'll answer itself, Mingo ! For 
what else should we come ? And yet, it isn't exactly so, 
neither ; for we didn’t come into your camp at ail, but 
only as far as that pine, there, that you see on the other 
side of the riilgc, where we stood watching your move- 
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inents and conduct, as lonsj as we liked. When we were 
ready, the Sarpeiit gave liis signal, and then all went just 
as it Rhoiild, down to tlip luonieiit when yonder vagabond 
leaped upon my hack. Saiiain ; wc came lor^that, and 
for no other jmrpose, and we got what we came for ; there’s 
no use in pretending otherwise. Hist is off with a man 
who’s the next thing to her hushand, and come what will 
to me, one good thing detarrnined.” 

AV^hat sign or signal told the young maiden that her 
Irvcr was nigh?’* asked the old Huron, with more curi- 
osity than it was usual for him to hetray. 

Deerslayer laughed again, and seemed to enjoy the suc- 
cess of the exploit with as much glee as if he had not hecn 
its victim. 

‘‘ A^our s(}iiirrels are great gadabouts, iMingo I” lie ciied, 
still laughing — ‘‘yes, they’re sartainly great gadabouts! 
AA’hen other folks’ scpiirrels are at home and asleep, yourn 
keep in motion among the tiees and e))irrup and sing, in a 
way that even a Delaware gal can umderstand their niu^ic! 
AA^ell, there’s four-legged squirrels, and there’s tw^o-legged 
squirrels, and give mo the last, when there’s a good tight 
string atween two hearts. If one brings ’em together, 
t’other tells wdien to pull hardest !” 

’I’lte Huron looked vexed, though lie succeeded in siip- 
])ressing any violent exhibition of resentment. He soon 
quitted his prisoners, and joining the rest of his warriers, 
he communicated the substance of what he had learned. 
As in his own case, admiration was mingled with angiT at 
the holdness and success of their enemies, 'fliree or four 
of them ascended the little acclivity, and gazed at the tree 
where it was understood the adventurers had posted them- 
selves, and even one descended it, and examined for foot- 
prints around its roots, in order to make sure that the 
statement was true, ’fhe result confirmed the story of the 
cajitive, and they all returned to the fin' with increased 
wonder and respect. The messenger who had arrived with 
some communication from the party above, while the two 
adventurers were watching tlie camp, was now dis))atchcd 
with some answer, and doubtless bore with him the in- 
telligence of all that had happened. . 
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Down to this moment, the young Indian who had been 
seen walking in company with Hist, and another female, 
had made no advances to any c(]^nnunicatioii with Deer- 
slayer. lie had ht^hl himself aloof from his friends even, 
passing near the bevy of younger women who were cluster- 
ing together, apart as usual, and conversed in low tones on 
the subject of the escape of their late companion. Per- 
haps it would be true to say, that these last were pleased as 
well as' vexed at wdiat had just occurred. Their female 
sympathies were with the lovers, while their })ride was 
bound up in the success of their owni tiibe. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the superior personal advantages of llist 
rendered her dangerous to some of the younger part of the 
group, and they were not sorry to find she wms no longer in 
the way of their own ascendancy. On the whole, ho\^- 
ever, the better feeling was most prevalent ; for neither the 
wild condition in which they lived, the clannish prejudices 
of tribes, nor their hard fortunes as Indian women, could 
entirely conquer the inextinguishable leaning of tlieir sex 
to tile affections. One of the gills even laughed at the dis- 
consolate look of the swain who might fancy himself de- 
serted, a circumstance that seemed suddenly to arouse his 
energies, and induced him to move tow'ards the log, on 
which the prisoner was still seated, drying his clothes. 

This is (-atamount! ” said the Indian, striking his 
hand boastfully on his naked bieast as he uttered the 
words, in a manner to show how much weight he expected 
them to carry. 

This' is llaw'keyc,"*’ quietly returned Deerslayer, 
adopting the name by which lie knew he would be known 
in future among all the tiihes of the Imquois. “ My 
sight is keen: is iiiy brothei’s leap long?” 

“ From here to the Delauaie villages. ITawkeyc has 
stolen my wife: he must bring her back, or his scalp will 
hang on a pole, aiul dry in my wigw^am.” 

“ Haukeye has stolen nothing, Huron. He doesn’t 
come of a thieving breed, nor lias he thieving gifts. Your 
wife, as you call W'ah-ta !-AYah, wdll never he the wif' ef 
any red-skin of the Canadas ; her mind is in the cabin of 
a Delaware, and her body has gone to find it. 'Fhe cata- 
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mount is active, I know ; but its legs can*t keep pace 
with a woman’s wishes.*’ 

The Serpent of th^ Delawares is a dog : he is a poor 
bull-pout, that keeps in the water ; he is afraid to stand on 
the hard earth, like a brave Indian !” 

Well, w^ell Huron, that’s pretty impudent, considering 
it’s not an hour since the Sarpent stood within a hundred 
feet of you, and Avonld have tried the toughness of your 
skin with a rifle-bullet, when 1 })ointed you out to him, 
hadn’t f laid the weight of a little judgment on his hand. 
You may take in tiinersome gals in the settlements, with 
your catamount whine ; hut the ears of a man can tell 
truth from untruth. ” 

Hist laughs at him ! She sees he is lame, and a poor 
hunter, and he has never been on a war-path. She will 
take a man for a husband, and not a fool.” 

How do you know that, Catamount ? how do you 
know that.^’’ returned Deerslayer, laughing. “ She has 
gone into the lake, you see, and maybe she prefers a trout 
to a mongrel cat. As for w^ar- paths, neither the Sar})ent 
nor I have much exper'ence, we are really to owm ; but if 
you don’t call this one, you must tarm it, what the gals in 
the settlements tarm it, the highroad to matrimony. Take 
my advice. Catamount, and s’areh for a wife among the 
Huron young women ; you’ll never get one, with a willing 
mind, from among the Delawares.” 

(’ataraount’s hand felt for his tomahawk, and wlien the 
fingers reached the handle, they worked convulsively, as if 
their owner hesitated between policy and resenthient. At 
this critical moment, liivenoak appioached, and, by a 
gesture of authority, induced the young man to retire, as- 
suming his former position, himself, on the log, at the side 
of Deerslayer. Here he continued silent for a little time, 
maintaining the grave reserve of an Indian chief. 

Hawkeye is right,” the Iroquois at length began ; 
“ his sight is so strong that he can see truth m a dark 
night, and our eyes have been blimled. He is an owl, 
darkness hiding nothing from him. He ought not to strike 
his friends. He is right.” 

I’m glad you think so, Mingo,” returned the other. 
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for a traitor, in iny judgment, is worse than a coward. 
I care as little for the Muskrat, as one pale-face ought to 
care for another ; but I care too much for him, to ambush 
him in the way you wished. In sliort, according to my 
idces, any sarcuinveutions, except open-war sarcumventions, 
are ag’in both law, and what we whites call ‘ gospel ' too.” 

My pale-face brother is right; he is no Indian, to 
forget Ins Manitou and his colour. The Ilurons know 
that they have a great w'arrior lor their prisoner, and thi‘y 
will treat him as one. If he is to be tortured, his tor- 
ments shall be such as no common man can bear ; and if 
he is to be treated as a friend, it will be the friendship of 
chiefs.” 

As the Huron uttered this extraordinary assurance of 
consideration, his eye furtively glanced at the countenance 
of his listener, in order to discover how he stood the com- 
])liment; though his gravity and apparent sincerity would 
have ])revented any man but one practised in artifices 
from detecting his motives. Deerslayer belonged to the 
class of the unsuspicious ; and acquainted with the Indian 
notions of w'hat constituted respect, in matters connected 
with the treatment of captives, he felt his blood chill at the 
announcement, even while he maintained an aspect s6 
steeled, that his quick-sighted enemy could discover in it 
no signs of weakness. 

“ God has put me in your hands, Huron,” the captive 
at length answered, “ and I suppose you will act your vill 
oil me. 1 shall not boast of what 1 can do, under tor- 
ment, for Tve never been tried, and no man can say till he 
has been ; but I’ll do my endivours not to disgrace tlie 
people among whom I got iny training. Howsever, I wish 
you now to bear witness, that I’m altogether of white 
blood, and in a nat’ral way of uhite gifts, too; so, should 
I be overcome and forget myself, 1 hope you’ll lay the 
fault where it ])roperly belongs ; and in no manner put it 
on the Delawares, or their allies and friends the Mohicans. 
VW’re all created with more or less w’eakness, and I’m 
afeard it’s a pale-face’s to give in under great bodily tor- 
ment, when a red-skin will sing his songs, and boast of 
his deeds in the very teeth of his foes ! 
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\Vc shall see. Hawkeye has a good countenance, and 
he is tough. Hut why should he be tormented, wlien "llie 
Ilurons love him ? lie is not born their enemy ; and the 
death of one warrior will not cast a cloud between them 
for ever.’* 

So much the better, Huron ; so much the better. 
Still I don’t wish to owe any thing to a mistake about each 
other’s meaning. It is so much the better that you bear 
no malice for the loss of a warrior who fell in war ; and 
yet it is ontrue that there is no inmity — lawful inrnity I 
mean, at ween us. So far as 1 have red-skin feelin’s at all, 
I’ve Delaware feelin’s ; and I leave you to judge for your- 
self, how far they are likely to be fri’ndly to the Mingos.*’ 

Deerslayer ceased, for a sort of spectre stood before him 
that put a sudden stop ‘to his words, and, indeed, caused 
him fur a moment to doubt the fidelity of his boasted 
vision. Hetty Hutter was standing at the side of the fire, 
as quietly as if she belonged to the tril^e. 

As the hunter and the Indian sat watching the emotions 
that were betrayed in each other’s countenance, the girl 
had approached unnoticed, doubtless ascending from the 
beach on the southern side of the point, or that next to the 
Ipot where the ark had anchored, and had advanced to the 
fire with the fearlessness that belonged to her simplicity, 
and which w^as certainly justified by the treatment formerly 
received from the Indians. As soon as Riven oak perceivetl 
the girl, she was recognised, and calling to two or three of 
the younger warriors, the chief sent them out to rec<m- 
noitre, lest her ap])earauce should be the forerunner of 
another attack. He then motioned to Hetty to draw 
near. 

“ 1 hope your visit is a sign that the Sarpent and Hist 
are in safety, Hetty,” said Deerslayer, as soon as the girl 
had complied wuth the Huron’s request. “ I don’t think 
you’d come ashore ag'in, on the ar’n’d that brought you 
here afore.” 

Judith told me to come this time, Deerslayer,” Hetty 
replied ; she paddled me ashore hersedf in a canoe, as 
soon as the Serpent had shown her Hist, and told his 
story. How handsome Hist is to-night, Deerslayer, and 
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how much happier she looks than when she was with the 
Huron s ! ” 

That’s natur*, gal ; yes, that may be set down as 
human natur’. She’s with her betrothed, and no longer 
fears a Mingo husband. In my judgment, Judith, herself, 
would lose most of her beauty if she thought she was to 
bestow it all on a Mingo ! Content is a great fortifier of 
good looks ; and I’ll warrant you, Hist is contented enough, 
now she is out of the hands of these miscreants, and with 
her chosen warrior ! Did you say that your sister told 
you to come ashore — why should Judith do that?” 

She bid me come to see you, and to try and persuade 
the savages to take more elephants to let you off*; but I’ve 
brought the Ilible with me — fhat will do more than all 
the elei)hants in father’s chest ! ” 

And your father, good little Hetty — and Hurry ; did 
they know of your ar’n’d ? ” 

“ Nothing. Both are asleep ; and Judith and the Ser- 
pent thought it best they should not be woke, lest they 
might want to come again after scalps, when Hist had told 
them how few warriors, and how many women and children 
there were in the camp. Judith would give me no peace 
till 1 had come ashore, to see what had happened to you.” 

Well, that’s remarkable, as consarns Judith ! Why 
should slie feel so much unsartainty about me? Ay, I see 
how it is, now ; yes, I see into the whole matter, now. 
You must understand, Hetty, that your sister is oneasy lest 
Harry March should wake, and come blundering here into 
the haiKiS of the inimy ag’in, under some idee that, being 
a travelling comrade, he ought help me in this matter ! 
Hurry is a blunderer, 1 will allow ; but 1 don’t think he’d 
risk as much for my sake, as he would for his owm.” 

‘^Judith don’t care for Hurry, though Hurry cares for 
her,” replied Hetty innocently, but quite positively. 

I’ve heard you say as much as that afore ; yes, I’ve 
beard that from you, afore, gal ; and yet it is’nt true. One 
don’t live in a tribe, not to see something of the way in 
which liking works in a woman’s heart. Though no way 
given to marrying myself. I’ve been a looker-on among the 
Delawares, and this is a matter in which pale-fa^e and red- 
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skin gifts are all as one the same. When the fccliii* begins, 
the young woman is thoughtful, and has no eyes or ears 
onless for the warrior that has taken her fancy ; then fol- 
lows melancholy and sighing, and such sort of actions ; 
after which, especially if matters don’t come to plain dis- 
course, she often flies round to backbiting and fault-finding, 
blaming the youth for the very things she likes best in him. 
Some young creatur’s are forward in this way of showing 
their love, and I’m of opinion Judith is one of ’em. Now, 
I’ve heard her as much as deny that Hurry was good- 
looking ; and the young woman who could do that^ must 
be far gone indeed.” 

The young woman who liked Hurry would own that 
he is handsome. I think Hurry very handsome. Deer- 
slayer, and Tin sure every body must think so that has 
eyes. Judith don’t like Harry March, and that’s the reason 
she finds fault with him,” 

I Veil — well — my good little Hetty, have it your own 
way. If w'e should talk from now till winter, each would 
think as at present; and there’s no use in words. I must 
believe that Judith is much wrapped up in Hurry, and that, 
sooner or later, she’ll have him ; and this, too, all the more 
from the manner in which she abuses him ; and I dare to 
say, you think just the contrary. Hut mind what I now 
tell you, gal ; and pretend not to know it,” continued this 
being, who v/as so obtuse on a point on which men are 
usually quick enough to make discoveries, and so acute in 
matters that w^ould baffle the observation of much the 
greater ])Ortion of mankind ; I see how it is, with these 
vagabonds. Rivenoak has left us, you see, and is talking 
yonder wdth his young men ; and though too far to be 
heard, I can sec what he is telling them. Their orders is 
to watch your movements, and to find where the canoe is 
to meet you, to take you back to the ark, and then to, seize 
all and what they can. I’m sorry Judith sent you, for 1 
suppose she wants you to go back ag’in.” 

All that's settled, Deerslayer,” returned the girl, in a 
low, confidential, and meaning manner ; and you may 
trust me to out- wit the best Indian of them alL I know I 
am feeble-minded, but I’ve got some sense, and you’ll 
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see how I’ll use it in getting back, when my errand is 
done ! 

Ahs ! me, poor gal ; I’m afeard all that’s easier said 
than done. They’re a venomous set of ript//les, and their 
p’ison’s none the milder for the loss of Hist. Well I’m 
glad the Sarpent was the one to get oft* with the gal ; for 
now there’ll be two happy, at least ; whereas, had he fallen 
into the hands of the JMingos, there’d been two miserable, 
and another far from feelin* as a man likes to feel.” 

Now you put me in mind of a part of my errand, 
that I had almost forgotten, Deerslayer. Judith told me 
to ask you what you thought the Hurons would do with 
you if you couldn’t be bought off* and what ,shc had best 
do to serve you. Yes, this was the most important part 
of the errand — what she had best do in order to serve 
you/’ 

That’s as you think, Hetty ; but it’s no matter. 
Young w’omen are apt to lay most stress on what most 
touches their feelin’s — but no matter ; have it your own 
way, so you be but careful not to let the vagabonds get the 
mastery of a canoe. IVhen you get back to tlie ark, tell 
’em to keep close, and to keep moving too, most especially 
at night. Many hours can’t go by without the troops on 
the river hearing of this party, and then your fri'nds may 
look for relief. ’Tis but a day’s march from the nearest 
garrison, and true soldiers will never lie idle with the foe 
in their neighbourhood. This is my advice, and you may 
say to your father and Hurry that scalp-bunting will be a 
poor business now, as the Mingocs are up and awake, and 
nothing can save ’em ’till the troops come, except keejnng 
a good belt of water atween ’em and the savages.” 

‘MYhat shall 1 tell Judith about you, Deerslayer? I 
know she will send me back again, if 1 don’t bring her the 
truth about you*' 

“ Then tell her the truth. I see no reason Judith 
flutter shouldn’t hear the truth about me as well as a lie. 
I’m a capt.i/ve in Indian hands, and Providence only knows 
what will come of it ! Ilark’ee, Hetty — ” dropping his 
voice and speaking still more confidentially, you are a 
little weak-minded, it must be allowed, but know 
u 2 
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something of Indians. Here I am in their hands, after 
having slain one of their stoutest warriors, and they Ve 
been endivouring to work upon me, through fear of con- 
sequences, to betray your father and all in the ark. I un- 
derstand the blackguards as well as if they’d told it all out 
plainly with their tongues. They hold up avarice afore 
me on one side, and fear on t’other, and think honesty will 
give way atween ’em both. But let your father and 
Hurry know ’tis useless ; as the Sarpent, he knows it 
already.” 

But what shall I teW Judith? — She will certainly 
send me back if I don’t satisfy her mind.” 

Well, tell Judith the same. No doubt the savages 
will try the torments to make me give in, and to revenge 
the loss of their warrior, but I must hold out ag’in nat’ral 
weakness in the best manner I can. You may tell Judith 
to feel no consarn on my account — it will come hard I 
know, seeing that a white man’s gifts don’t run to boasting 
and singing under torment, for he generally feels smallest 
when he suffers most. 1 think I shall make out to stand 
it ; and she may rely on this, let me give in as much as I 
may, and prove completely that I am white, by wailings 
and bowlings, and even tears, yet I’ll never fall so far as 
to betray my fri’nds. IVhcn it gets to burning holes in 
the flesh with heated ramrods, and to hacking the body, 
and tearing the hair out by the roots, natur’ may get the 
upper hand, so far as groans and complaints are consarned, 
but there the triumph of the vagabonds will end ; nothing 
short of (iod’s abandoning him to the devils can make an 
honest man ontrue to his colour and duty.” 

Hetty listened with great attention, and her mild but 
speaking countenance manifested a strong sympathy in the 
anticipated agony of the prisoner. At first she seemed at 
a loss how to act ; then, taking a hand of Deerslayer’s, she 
affectionately recommended to him to borrow her Bible, 
and to read in it while the savages were inflicting their 
torments. When the other honestly admitted that it ex- 
ceeded his power to read, she even volunteered to remain 
with him, and to perform this holy office in person. The 
off*er was gently declined, and Rivenoak being about to 
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join them, Deerslayer requested the girl to leave him^ first 
enjoining her again to tell those in the ark to have full 
confidence in his fidelity. Hetty now walked away^ and 
approached the group of females with as much confidence 
and self-possession as if she were a native of the tribe. On 
the other hand, the Huron resumed his scat by the side of 
his prisoner, the one continuing to ask questions with all 
the wily ingenuity of a practised Indian counsellor, and the 
other baffling him hy the very means that are known to be 
the most eflScacious in defeating the finesse of the more 
pretending diplomacy of civilisation, or by confining his 
answers to the truth, and the truth only. 


CHAPTER VI I r. 


Tims died she ; noser more on her 
Shall sorrow ligiit, i>r shame. She was not m.nlo 
Through jears or moons the inner weight to boar, 

Wliu h eolder hearts endure till they are laid 

11 } ago 111 earth, Bvros 

The young men who hud been sent out to reconnoitre, on 
the sudden appearance of Hetty soon returned to report 
their want of success in making any discovery. One oi* 
them had even been along the beach as far as the spot op- 
posite to the ark, but the darkness had completely con- 
cealed that vessel from his notice. Others had examined 
in different directions, and everywhere the stillness of 
night was added to the silence and solitude of the woods. 

Jt was consequently believed that the girl had come 
alone, as on her former visit, and on some similar errand. 
The Iroquois were ignorant that the ark had left the castle, 
and there were movements projected, if not in the course 
of actual execution, by this time, which also greatly added 
to the sense of security, A watch was set, therefore, and 
all but the sentinels disposed themselves to sleep. 

Sufficient care was had to the safe keeping of the captive, 
without inflicting on him any unnecessary suffefing ; and, 
u 3 
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as for Hetty, she was permitted to find a place among the 
Indian girls in the best manner she could. Her character 
not only bestowed impunity from pain and captivity, hut 
it procured for her a consideration and an attention that 
placed her, on the score of comfort, quite on a level with 
the wild but gentle beings around her. She was supplied 
with a skin, and made her own bed on a pile of houghs a 
little apart from, the huts. Here she was soon in a pro- 
found sleep, like all around her. 

There were now thirteen men in the party, and three 
kept watch at a time. One remained in shadow, not far 
from the fire, however. His duty was to guard the cap- 
tive, to take care that the fire neither blazed up so as to 
illuminate the spot, nor yet become wholly extinguished, 
and to keep an eye generally on the state of the camp. 
Another passed from one beach to the other, crossing the 
base of the point, while the third kept movingly slowly 
around the strand on its outer extremity, to ])rcvent a re- 
petition of the surprise that had already taken ))lace that 
night. This arrangement Avas far from being usual among 
savages, who ordinarily rely more on the secrecy of their 
movements, than on vigilance of this nature ; but it had 
been called for by tlie peculiarity of the circumstances in 
which the Hurons were now placed. Their position was 
known to their foes, and it could not easily he changed at 
an hour which demanded rest. IVrhaps, too, they ])laced 
most of their confidence on the knowledge of what they 
believed to he passing higher up the lake, and which, it 
was thought, would fully occupy the Avhole of the pale- 
faces, who were at liberty, -with their solitary Indian ally. 
It was also probable llivenoak was aware, that, in holding 
his captive, he had in his own hands the most dangerous 
of all his enemies. 

The precision with which those accustomed to watch- 
fulness, or lives of disturbed rest, sleep, is not the least of 
the phenomena of our mysterious being. The head is no 
sooner on the pillow than consciousness is lost ; and yet, 
at a necessary hour, llie mind appears to arouse the body, 
as promptly as if it had stoed sentirud the while over it. 
There can be no doubt that they who are thus roused. 
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awake by the influence of thought over matter^ though the 
mode in which tliis influence is exercised must remain 
hidden from our curiosity until it shall be explained, 
should that hour ever arrive, by the entire enlightenment 
of the soul on the subject of all human mysteries. Thus 
it was with Hetty ITutter. Feeble as the immaterial por- 
tion of her existence was thought to be, it was sufficiently 
active to cause her to open her eyes at midnight. At that 
hour she awoke, and leaving her l)ed of skin and boughs, 
she walked innocently and openly to the embers of the fire, 
stirring the latter, as the coolness of the night and the 
woods, in connection with an exceedingly unsophisticated 
bed, had a little chilled her. As the flame shot up, it 
lighted the swarthy countenance of the Huron on watch, 
whose dark eyes glistened under its light like the balls of 
the panther that is pursued to his den with burning brands. 
But Hetty felt no fear, and she approached the spot where 
the Indian stood. Her movements were so natural, and 
so perfectly devoid of any of the stealthiness of cunning or 
deception, that be imagined she had merely arisen on ac- 
count of the coolness of the night, a common occurrence in 
a bivouac, and the one of all others, perhaps, the least 
likely to excite suspicion. Hetty spoke to him, but lie un- 
derstood no English. She then gazed near a minute at the 
sleeping captive, and moved slowly away in a sad and 
melanciioly manner. 

'i'he girl took no pains to conceal her movements. Any 
ingenious expedient of this nature exceeded her powers ; 
slill her step "was habitually light, and scarcely audible. 
As she took the direction of the extremity of the point, or 
the place where she had landed in the first adventure, and 
where Hist had embarked, the sentinel saw her light form 
gradually disappear in the gloom without uneasiness or 
changing his own position. He knew that others %vcre on 
the look-out, and he did not believe that one who ha<l twice 
come into the camp voluntarily, and had already left it 
openly, would take refuge in flight. In short, the conduct 
of the girl excited no more attention than that of any per- 
son of feeble intellect would excite in civilised society, w hile 
her person met with more consideration and rcsfect. 
u 
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* Hetty certainly had no very distinct notions of the local- 
ities, but she found her way to the beach, which she reached 
on the same side of the point as that on which the camp 
had been made. By following the margin of the water, 
taking a northern direction, she soon encountered the In- 
dian who paced the strand as sentinel. This was a young 
warrior, and when he heard her light tread coming along 
the gravel, he approached swiftly, though with any thing 
but menace in his manner. The darkness was so intense 
that it was not easy to discover forms within the shadows 
of the woods at the distance of twenty feet, and quite im- 
possible to distinguish persons until near enough to touch 
them. The young Huron manifested disappointment 
when he found w'hom he had met ; for, truth to say, he 
was expecting his favourite, who had promised to relieve the 
ennui of a midnight watch with her presence. 1'his man 
was also ignorant of English, but he was at no loss to un- 
derstand why the girl should be up at that hour. Such 
things were usual in an Indian village and camp, where 
sleep is as irregular as the meals. Then poor Hetty’s 
known imbecility, as in most things connected w’ith the 
savages, stood her friend on this occasion. Vexed at his 
disappointment, and impatient of the presence of one he 
thought an intruder, the young warrior signed for the girl 
to move forward, liolding the direction of the beach. Hetty 
complied ; but, as she walked away, she spoke aloud in 
English in her usual soft tones, which the stillness of the 
night made audible at some little distance. She soon 
reached the place where the canoes had come ashore, and, 
owing to the curvature of the land and the bushes, would 
have been completely hid from the sight of the sentinel, 
had it been broad day. But another footstep had caught 
the lover's ear, and he w^as already nearly beyond the sound 
of the girl’s silvery voice. Still Hetty, bent only on her 
own thoughts and purposes, continued to speak, though the 
gentleness of her tones prevented the sounds from pene- 
trating far into the woods. On the water they were more 
widely diffused. 

Ilere I am, Judith,” she added, and there is no 
one near me. The Huron on watch has gone to meet his 
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Bweetheart, who is an Indian girl you know^ and never 
had a Christian mother to tell her how wrong it is to meet 
a man at night ” 

Hetty’s voice was hushed by a hist !*’ that came from 
the water, and then slie caught a dim view of the canoe, 
which approached noiselessly, and soon grated on the 
shingle with its bow. The moment the weight of Hetty 
was felt in the light craft, the canoe withdrew, stern fore- 
most, as if possessed of life and volition until it was a 
hundred yards from the shore. Then it turned, and, 
making a wide sweep, as much to prolong the passage as 
to get beyond the sound of voices, it held its way tow^ards 
the ark. For several minutes nothing was uttered ; but, 
believing herself to be in a favourable position to confer 
with her sister, Judith, who alone sat in the stern, ma- 
naging the canoe with a skill little short of that of a man, 
began a discourse which she had been burning to com- 
mence ever since they had quitted the point. 

Here we are safe, Hetty,” she said, and may talk 
without the fear of b('ing overheard. You must speak 
low, however, for sounds are heard far on the water in a 
still night. I was so close to the point some of the time 
w'hile you were on it, that I have heard the voices of the 
warriors, and I heard your shoes on the gravel of the 
beach, even before you spoke.” 

I don’t believe, Judith, the Hurons know I have left 
them.” 

Quite likely they do not, for a lover makes a poor 
sentry, unless it be to watch for his sweetheart ! But tell 
me, Hetty, did you see and speak with Deerslayer?” 

‘‘ Oh, yes — tliere he was seated near the fire, with his 
legs tied, though they left his arms free, to move them as 
he pleased.” 

W ell, what did he tell you, child ? Speak quick ; I 
am dying to know wdiat message he sent me.” 

What did he tell me? why, what do you think, 
Judith; he told me that he couldn’t read! Only think 
of that ! a white man, and not know how to read his Bible 
even I He never could have had a mother, sister ! ” 

Never mind that, Hetty. All men aan’t read; 
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though mother knew so much and taught us so much, 
father knows very little about books, and he can barely 
read the Bible, you know. Did you tell Deerslayer I 
sent you ashore, Hetty, and how much concern I feel for 
his misfortune?** asked the other, impatiently, 

I believe I did, Judith ; but you know I am feeble- 
minded, and 1 may have forgotten. I (Ud tell him you 
brought me ashore. And he told me a great deal that 1 
was to say to you, which 1 remember well, for it made 
ray blood run cold to hear him. He told me to say that 
bis friends — I suppose you are one of them, sister?” 

“ How can you torment me thus, Hetty ! Certainly, 
I am one of the truest friends he has on earth.** 

Torment you ! yes, now I remember all about it. I 
am glad you used that word, Judith, for it brings it all 
back to my mind. Well, he said he might be torrtinited 
by the savages, but he would try to bear it as becomes a 
Christian white man, and that no one need be afraid.’* 

J^id Deerslayer,” cried the other, almost gasping for 
breath, really tell you that he thought the savages would 
put him to the torture ? Recollect now, well, Iletty, for 
this is a most awful and serious thing.** 

Y es, he did. Oh ! I felt very sorry for him, and Deer- 
slayer took all so quietly and without noise ! Deerslayer 
is not so handsome as Harry Hurry, Judith, but he is more 
quiet.” 

He’s worth a million Hurrys ! — yes, he’s worth all the 
young men who ever came upon the lake put together,” 
said Judith, with an energy and positiveness that caused 
her sister to wonder. “ He i^trur ; — there is no lie about 
Deerslayer. Yon, Hetty, may not know what a merit it is 
in a man to have truth, but when you get — no — 1 lio])e 
you will never know it. Why should one like you be ever 
made to learn the hard lesson to distrust and hate ? ** 
Judith bowed her face between her hands, and groaned. 
This sudden paroxysm of feeling, however, lasted but for 
a moment, and she continued more calmly, still speaking 
frankly to her sister, wdiose intelligence, and whose discre- 
tion in any thing that related to herself, she did not in the 
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least distrust. Her voice, however, was low and husky, 
instead of having its former clearness and animation. 

‘‘ It is a hard thing to fear truth, Hetty,’" she said ; 
and yet do I more dread Heerslayer’s truth, than any 
enemy ! One cannot tamper with such truth — so much 
honesty — such obstinate uprightness ! ]5ut we are not 
altogether unequal sister — Deerslayer and 1 } He is not 
altogether my superior } "" 

“ Superior, Judith T’ Hetty repeated with pride. *^^10 
what can Deerslayer he youi’ superior ? Are you not mo- 
ther’s child — and docs he know how to read — and wasn’t 
mother before any woman in all this part of the world } 

You are handsome, and he is ugly ” 

“ No, not ugly, Hetty,*" interrupted Judith. Only 
plain. lUit his honest face has a look in it, that is far 
better than beauty. In my eyes, Deerslayer is handsomer 
than Harry Hurry.” 

,ludith flutter ! you frighten me. Harry is the hand- 
somest mortal in thetvorld — even handsomer tlian you arc 
youTself ; because a man’s good look.s, you know, are always 
better than a woman’s good looks.” 

This little innocent touch of natural taste did not please 
the elder sister at the moment, and she did not scruple to 
Ijotray it. 

“ Hetty, you now speak foolishly, and had better say no 
more on this subject,” she answered. • “ Hurry is not the 
handsomest mortal in the \vorhl, by many ; and tliere are 
officers in the garrisons — ” Judith stammered at the words 
there are officers in the garrisons near us, far conulier 
than he. But wdiy do you tliink me the e(jual of Deer- 
slayer — s})eak of that, for I do not like to hear you show 
so much admiration for a man like Hurry Harry, wdio has 
iieitlier feelings, manners, nor conscience. You are too 
good for hiniy and he ought to be told it at once.” 

f ! Judith, how you forget ! A\"Jiy 7 am not beauti- 
ful, and am feeble-minded.” 

You iiYQ yoodf Hetty, and that is more than can be 
said of Henry March. He may have a fiicp, and a hody, 
hut he has no heart. But enough of this, for the present. 
Tell me w'hat raises me to an equality with Dqprslayer.” 
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To think of you asking me this, Judith ! He can*t 
read, and you can. He don’t know how to talk, but speaks 
worse than Hurry even ; — for, sister, Harry doesn’t always 
pronounce his w^ords right ! Did you ever notice that ? ** 
Certainly, he is as coarse in speech as in every thing 
else. But 1 fear you flatter me, Hetty, when you think I 
can be justly called the equal of a man like Deerslayer. It 
is true, I have been better taught ; in one sense am more 
comely ; and perhaps might look higher ; — but then his 
truth — his truth — makes a fearful difference between us! 
Well, 1 will talk no more of this ; and we will bethink us 
of the means of getting him out of the hands of the Huron?. 
We have father’s chest in the ark, Hetty, and might try 
the temptation of more elephants ; though I fear such 
baubles will not buy the liberty of a man like Deerslayer. 
1 am afraid father and Hurry will not be as willing to ran- 
som Deerslayer, as Deerslayer was to ransom them ! ” 

Why not, Judith ? Hurry and Deerslayer are friends, 
and friends should always help one another.” 

Alas ! poor Hetty, you little know mankind ! Seem- 
ing friends are often more to be dreaded than open ene- 
mies ; particularly by females. But you’ll have to land in 
the morning, and try again what can be done for Deer- 
slayer. Tortured he ahall not be, while Judith H utter 
lives, and can find means to prevent it.” 

The conversation* now grew desultory, and was drawn 
out, until the elder sister had extracted from the younger 
every fact that the feeble faculties of the latter permitted 
her to retain, and to communicate. When Judith' was sa- 
tisfied — though she could never be said to be satisfied, 
whose feelings seemed to be so interwoven with all that 
related to the subject, as to have excited a nearly inappeas- 
able curiosity — but when Judith could think of no more 
questions to ask, without resorting to repetition, the canoe 
was paddled towards the scow. The intense darkness of 
the night, and the deep shadows which the hills and forest 
cast upon the water, rendered it difficult to find the vessel, 
anchored, as it had been, as close to the shore as a regard 
to safety rendered prudent. Judith was expert in the ma- 
nagement of a bark canoe, the lightness of which demanded 
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skill rather than strength ; and she forced her own little 
vessel swiftly over the water, the moment she had ended 
her conference with Hetty, and had come to the determin- 
ation to return. Still no ark was seen. Several times the 
sisters fancied they saw it, looming up in the obscurity, 
like a low black rock ; but on each occasion it was found 
to be either an optical illusion, or some swell of the foliage 
on the shore. After a search that lasted half an hour, the 
girls were forced to the unwelcome conviction that the ark 
had departed. 

IVIost young women would have felt the awkwardness of 
their situation, in a physical sense, under the circumstances 
in which the sisters were left, more than any apprehen- 
sions of a different nature. Not so wdth Judith, however ; 
and even Hetty felt more concern about the motives that 
might have influenced her father and Hurry, than any fears 
for her own safety. 

‘‘It cannot be, Hetty,** said Judith, when a thorough 
search had satisfied them both that no ark was to be 
found ; “ it cannot be that the Indians have rafted, or 
stvum off* and surprised our friends as they slept ? *' 

“ I don’t believe that Hist and ('hingachgook would 
sleep until they had told each other all they had to say 
after so long a separation — do you, sister ? ** 

“ Perhaps not, child. There was much to keep them 
awake, but one Indian may have been surprised even when 
not asleep, especially wlien his thoughts may have been on 
other things. Still wx* should have heard a noise ; for in 
a iiigbt like this, an oath of Harry Hurry *s would have 
echoed in the eastern hills like a clap of thunder.** 

“ Hurry Is sinful and thoughtless about his w^ords, 
Judith,*' Hetty meekly and sorrowfully answered. 

“ No — no ; 'tis impossible the ark could be taken and 
I not bear the noise. It is not an hour since I loft it, and 
the whole time I have been attentive to the smallest sound. 
And yet it is not easy to believe a father w'ould willingly 
abandon his children !** 

“ Perhaps father has thought us in our cabin asleep, 
Judith, and has moved away to go home. You know we 
often move the ark in the night.'* 
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This is true^ Hetty, and it must be as you suppose. 
There is a little more southern air than there was, and they 
have gone up the lake ** 

Judith stopped, for, as the last word was on her tongue, 
the scene was suddenly lighted, though only for a single 
instant, by a flash. The crack of a rifle succeeded, and 
then followed the roll of the echo along the eastern moun- 
tains. Almost at the same moment a piercing female cry 
rose in the air in a prolonged shriek. The awful stillness 
that succeeded was, if possible, more appalling than the 
fierce and sudden interruption of the deep silence of mid- 
night. Resolute as she was both by nature and habit, 
Judith scarce breathed, while poor Hetty hid her face and 
trembled. 

That was a woman’s cry, Hetty,” said the former 
solemnly, ‘‘and it was a cry of anguish ! If the ark has 
moved from this spot it can only have gone north with this 
air, and the gun and shriek came from the point. Can 
any thing have befallen Hist?” 

“ Let us go and see, Judith ; she may want our as- 
sistance — for, besides herself, there are none but ihen in 
the ark.” 

It was not a moment for hesitation, and ere Judith had 
ceased speaking her paddle was in the water. The dis- 
tance to the point, in a direct line, was not great, and the 
impulses under which the girls worked were too exciting 
to allow them to waste the precious moments in useless 
precautions. They ])addled incautiously for them, hut the 
same excitement kept others from noting their movements. 
Presently a glare of light caught the eye of Judith through 
an opening in the bushes, and steering by it, she so directed 
the canoe as to keep it visible, while she got as near the 
land as was either prudent or necessary. 

The scene that was now presented to the observation of 
the girls was within the woods, on the side of the de- 
clivity so often mentioned, and in plain view from the 
boat. Here all in the camp were collected, some six or 
eight carrying torches of fat-pine, which cast a strong but 
funeral light on all beneath the arches of the forest. With 
her back siLpported against a tree, and sustained on one 
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sitlc by tlie young sentinel whose rernissness had suffered 
Hetty to escape^ sat the female whose ex])ected visit had 
produced his delinquency. By the glare of the torcli that 
was held near her face, it was evident that she was in the 
agonies of death, while the blood that trickled from her 
bared bosom betrayed the nature of the injury she had 
received. The pungent, peculiar smell of gunpowder, 
too, was still quite perceptible in the heavy, damp night 
air. There could be no question that siie had been shot. 
Judith understood it all at a glance. The streak of light 
had ap])eared on the water a short distance from the point, 
and either the rifle had been discliarged from a canoe 
hovering near the land, or it had been fired from the ark 
in passing. An incautious exclamation, or laugh, may 
have produced the assault, for it was barely possible that 
the aim had been assisted by any otlicr agent than sound. 
As to the effect, that w'as soon still more apparent, the 
head of the victim dropping, and the body sinking in 
death. Then all the torches but one were extinguished 
— a measure of prudence; and the melancholy train that 
bore the body to the camp was just to be distinguished by 
the glimmering light that remained. 

Judith sighed heavily and shuddered, as her paddle 
again dipped, and the canoe moved cautiously around the 
point. A sight liad afflicted her senses and now liaunted 
her imagination, that was still haider to he home, than 
even tlie untimely fate and passing agony of the deceased 
girl. She liad seen, under the strong glare of all the 
torches, the erect form of Deerslayer, standing with com- 
miseration, and, as she thought, with shame, depicted on 
his countenance, near the dying female. lie betrayed 
neither fear nor hackw'ardiiess himtself ; but it was ap- 
parent by the glances cast at him by the warriors, that 
fierce passions were struggling in thvir bosoms. All this 
seemed to he unliceded by the captive, hut it remained im- 
pressed oil the memory of Judith throughout the night. 

No canoe was met hovering near the point. A stillness, 
and darkness, as complete as if the silence of the forest 
had never been disturbed, or the sun had never shone on 
that retired region, novr reigned on the point, swid on the 
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gloomy water, the slumbering woods, and even the murky 
sky. No moi:e could be done, therefore, than to seek a 
place of safety ; and this was only to be found in the 
centre of the lake. Paddling in silence to that spot, the 
canoe was suffered to drift northerly, while the girls sought 
such repose as their situation and feelings would permit. 


CHAPTER IX. 


stand to yowr arras and guard the door — all’s lost 
Unk'Bh that l<*arful boll bo Mlonccd soon. 

The officer hath miss’d his path, or purprjse. 

Or met some unforeseen or hideous obstacle. 

Anselmo, uith thy company proceed 
Straight to the tower ; the iest remain with me. 

Mauino Falieko, 

The conjecture of Judith Hutter, concerning the manner 
in which the Indian girl had met her death, was accurate 
in the main. After sleeping several hours, her fatlier and 
March awoke. This occurred a few minutes after she had 
left the ark to go in quest of her sister, and when of course 
Chiiigachgook and his betrothed were on board. From 
the Delaware, the old man learned the i)osition of the 
camp, and the recent events, as well as the absence of his 
daughters. The latter gave him no concern ; for he relied 
greatly on the sagacity of the eldest, and the known im- 
punity with which the younger passed among tli3 savages. 
Long familiarity with danger, too, had blunted his sen- 
sibilities. Nor did he seem much to regret the captivity 
of Deerslayer; for while he knew how material his aid 
might be in a defence, the difference in their views on the 
morality of the woods had not left much sympathy between 
them. He would have rejoiced to know the position of 
the camp before it had been alarmed by the escape of Hist, 
but it would be too hazardous now to venture to land ; 
and he reluctantly relinquished for the night the rtithless 
designs that captivity and revenge had excited him to 
entertain., In this mood, Hutter took a seat in the head 
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of the scow, where he was quickly joined by Hurry; 
leaving the Serpent find Hist in quiet possession of the 
other extremity of the vessel. 

Hecrslayer has shown himself a boy in going among 
the savages at this hour, and letting himself fall into their 
hands like a deer that tumbles into a pit,’* growled the old 
man, perceiving as usual the mote in his neighbour’s eyes, 
while lie overlooked the beam in his own. If he is left 
to pay for his stupi<lity with his own flesh, he can blame 
no one but himself.” 

That’s the way of the world. Old Tom,” returned 
Hurry. “ Every man must meet his own debts, and 
answer for his own sins. I'm amazed, however, that a 
lad as skilful and Avatchful as Deerslayer should have been 
caught in such a trap ! Didn’t he know any better than to 
go prowling about a Huron camp at midnight, with no 
jdace to retreat to but a lake? or did he think himself a 
buck, that by taking to the water could throw off the scent 
and swim himself out of difficulty? I had a better opinion 
of the boy’s judgment. I’ll own ; but we must overlook a 
little ignorance in a raw hand. I say, master Hutlcr, do 
you happen to know what has become of the gals — I see 
no signs of Judith or^Iletty, though I’ve been through the 
ark, and looked into all its living creatures ? ” 

H utter briefly exjdained the manner in Avhich his 
daughters had taken to the canoe, as it had been related 
by the Delaware, as well as the return of Judith after 
landing her sister, and her second departure. 

This comes of a smooth tongue. Floating Tom,” ex- 
claimed Hurry, grating his teeth in pure resentment — 
“ this comes of a smooth tongue, and a silly gal’s inclina- 
tions — and you had best look into the matter ! You and I 
were both prisoners, and yet Judith never stirred an inch 
to do us any sarvice ! She is bewitched with this lank- 
looking Deerslayer ; and he, and she, and you, and all of 
us had best look to it. I am not a man to put up with 
such a wrong quietly, and do say, all the parties had best 
look to it ! Let’s up kedge, old fellow, and move nearer to 
this point, and see how matters are getting on.” 

Flutter had no objections to this movement, ahd the ark 

X 
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was got under way in the usual manner, care being taken 
to make no noise. The wind was passing northward, and 
the sail soon swept the scow so far up the lake, as to render 
the dark outlines of the trees that clothed the point dimly 
visible, h’loating Tom steered, and he sailed along as near 
the land as the depth of the water and the overhanging 
branches would allow. It was impossible to distinguish 
any thing that stood within the shadows of the shore ; but 
the forms of the sail and of the hut were discerned by the 
young sentinel on the beach, who has already been men- 
tioned. In the moment of sudden surprise, a deep Indian 
exclamation escaped him. In that spirit of recklessness 
and ferocity that formed the essence of Hurry’s character, 
this man dropped his rifle and fired. 

The ball was sped by accident, or by that overruling 
Providence which decides the fates of all, and the girl fell. 
Then followed the scene with the torches, which has just 
been described. 

At the precise moment when Hurry committed this act 
of unthinking cruelty, the canoe of Judith was wdthin a 
hundred feet of the spot from which the ark had so lately 
moved. Her own course has been described, and it has 
now become our office to follow that of her father and his 
companions. The shriek announced the effects of the 
random shot of March, and it also proclaimed that the 
victim was a woman. Hurry himself was startled at these 
unlooked-for consequences ; and for a moment he was 
sorely disturbed by conflicting sensations. At fi»st he 
laughed in reckless and rude-minded exultation ; and then 
conscience, that monitor planted in our breasts by God, 
and which receives its more general growth from the train- 
ing bestowed in the tillage of childhood, shot a pang to his 
heart. For a minute, the mind of this creature, equally of 
civilization and barbarism, was a sort of chaos as to feel- 
ing, not knowing what to think of its own act ; and then 
the obstinacy and pride of one of his habits interposed to 
assert their usual ascendancy. He struck the butt of his 
rifle on the bottom of the scow wdth a species of defiance, 
and began to whistle a low air with an affectation of in- 
difierence. All this time the ark was in motion, and it 
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was already opening the bay above the pointy and was 
consequently quitting the land. 

Hurry's companions did not view his conduct with the 
same indulgence as that with which he appeared disposed 
to regard it himself. Huttcr growled out his dissatisfac- 
tiorij for the act led to no advantage, while it threatened to 
render the warfare more vindictive than ever ; and none 
censure motiveless departures from the right, more severely 
than the mercenary and unprincipled. Still he commanded 
himself, the captivity of Deerslayer rendering the arm of 
the offender of double consequence to him at that moment. 
C/hingachgook arose, and for a single instant the ancient 
animosity of tribes were forgotten in a feeling of colour ; 
but he recollected himself in season to prevent any of the 
fierce consequences that for a passing moment he certainly 
meditated. Not so with Hist. Hushing through the hut, 
or cabin, the girl stood at the side of Hurry, almost as 
soon as his rifle touched the bottom of the scow ; and with 
a fearlessness that did credit to her heart, she poured out 
her reproaches with the generous warmth of a woman. 

AVhat for you shoot she said. What Huron gal 
do, dat you kill him? What you t’ink Manitou mi/? 
AVhat yon t’ink Manitou feel? What Iroquois do? No 
get honour — no get camp — no get prisoner — no get battle 
— no get scalp — no get noi'ing at all. lUood come after 
blood ! How you feci, your wife killed ? A^ho pity you 
when tear come for inoder, or sister ? You big as great 
pine — Huron gal little slender birch — why you fall on 
her and crush her! You t’ink Huron forgot it? No; 
red-skill never forget ! never forget friend ; never forget 
enemy. Red man Manitou in dat. AA^hy you so wicked, 
great pale-face ? ” 

Hurry had never been so daunted as by this close and 
warm attack of the Indian girl. It is true that she had a 
powerful ally in his conscience ; and w^hile she s]>oke 
earnestly, it was in tones so feminine as to deprive him of 
any pretext for unmanly anger. The softness of Ikt \oice 
added to the weight of her remonstrance, by lending to the 
latter an air of purity and truth. Like most vulgar- 
minded men, he had only regarded the Indians through 
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the medium of their coarser and fiercer characteristics. It 
had never struck him tiiat tlie affections are human ; tliat 
even high principles — modified by habits and prejudices, 
but not the less elevated within their circle — can exist in 
the savage state. In a word, it was the habit of his mind 
to regard all Indians as beings only a slight degree removed 
from the wild beasts that roamed the woods, and to feel 
disposed to treat them accordingly, whenever interest or 
caprice supplied a motive or an impulse. Still, though 
daunted by these reproaches, tlie handsome baibarian 
could hardly bo said to be penitent. He was too much 
rebuked by conscience to suffer an outbreak of temper to 
escape him ; and }ieihaps he felt that he had already com- 
mitted an act that might justly bring his manhood in 
question. Instead of resenting or answering tlie simple, 
but natural apjieal of Hist, he walked away like one who 
disdained entering into a controversy with a woman. 

In the meanwhile the ark swept onward, and by the 
time the scene vvitli the torches was enacting beneath the 
trees, it had reached the open lake ; Floating I'om causing 
it to sheer further from the land, with a sort of instinc- 
tive dread of retaliation. An hour now passed in gloomy 
silence, no one appearing disposed to break it. Hist had 
retired to lier pallet, and Chingachgook lay sleeping in the 
forward part of the scow. Hutter and Hurry alone re- 
mained awake, the former at tlie steering oar, wiiile the 
latter brooded over his own conduct with tlie stubbornness 
of one little given to a confession of liis errors, and the 
secret goadings of the wwm that never dies. I'his was at 
the moment when Judith and Hetty reached the centre of 
the lake, and had lain down to endeavour to sleep in their 
drifting canoe. 

The night was calm though so much obscured by clouds. 
The season was not one of storms, and those which did 
occur in the month of June on that embedded water, 
though frequently violent, were always of short continu- 
ance. Nevertheless, there was the usual current of heavy 
night air, which, passing over the summits of the trees, 
scarcely appeared to descend so lowr as the surface of the 
glassy lake, but kept moving a short distance! above it, 
saturated with the humidity that constantly arose from the 
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woods, and api^arcTitly never proceeding far in any one 
direction. The currents were influenced by the formation 
of the hills, as a matter of course, — a circumstance that 
rendered even fresh breezes baffling, and which reduced 
the feebler efforts of the night air to be a sort of capricious 
and fickle sighings of the woods. Several times the head 
of the ark pointed east, and once it 'was actually turned 
towards the south again ; but, on the whole it worked its 
'v\^ay north ; Iluttcr making always a fair wdnd, if wind it 
could be called, his j>rinci])le motive appearing to be a 
wu'sh to keep in motion, in order to defeat any treacherous 
design of his enemies. He now felt some little concern 
about his daughters, and perhaps as much about the canoe; 
but, on the whole, this uncertainty did not much disturb 
him, as he had the reliance already mentioned on the in- 
telligence of Judith. 

It was the season of the shortest nights, and it was not 
long before the deep obscurity which prec(‘des the day 
began to \ield to the returning light. If any earthly 
scene could be presented to the senses of man that miglit 
soothe his passions and temper his ferocity, it \Nas that 
wliicli grew upon the eyes of Ilutter and Hurry as the 
hours advanced, changing night to morning. 'I'here were 
the usual soft tints of the sky, in which neither the gloom 
of darkness nor • the brilliancy of the sun prevails, and 
under wdiich objects appear more unearthly, and 'v\x‘ might 
add, holy, than at any other portion of the twenty-four 
hours. The beautiful and soothing calm of eventide has 
been extolled by a thousand poets, and yet it does not 
bring with it the far-rcacbiiig and sublime thoughts of the 
half-hour that precedes the rising of a summer^s sun. In 
the one case, the ])anorama is gradually hid from the sight, 
while in the other, its objects start out from the unfolding 
picture, first dim and misty, then marked in, in solemn 
back-ground ; next seen in the witchery of an increasing^ 
a thing as different as possible from the decreasing twilight, 
and finally, mellow, distinct and luminous, .as the rays of 
the great centre of light diffuse themselves in the atmo- 
sphere. The hymns of birds, too, have no novel counter- 
part in the retreat to the roost or the flight t(7 tlie nest ; 
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and these invariably accompany the advent of the day^ 
until the appearance of the sun itself 

“ natlies in det*p jo), the land and sea.” 

All this, however, Hutter and Hurry witnessed without 
experiencing any of that calm delight wliich the spectacle 
is wont to bring when the thoughts are just and the aspir- 
ations pure. 

As soon as the light was sufficiently strong to allow of 
a distinct view of the lake, and more particularly of its 
shores, Ilutter turned the head of the ark directly towards 
the castle, with the avowed intention of taking possession, 
for the day at least, as the place most favourable for 
meeting his daugliters, and for carrying on his operations 
against the Indians. Bf this time, Chingachgook was up, 
and Hist was heard stirring among the furniture of the kit- 
chen. The place for Mhich they steered was distant only 
a mile, and the air was sufficiently favourable to permit it 
to be neared by means of the sail. At this moment, too, 
to render the appearances generally auspicious, the canoe 
of Judith was seen floating northward, in the broadest 
part of the lake, having actually pass-ed the scow in the 
darkness, in obedience to no other power than that of the 
elements. Hutter got his glass, and took a long and 
anxious survey, to ascertain if his daughters were in the 
light craft or not, and a slight exclamation like that of joy 
escaped him, as he caught a glimpse of what he riglitly 
conceived to be a part of Judith’s dress above the top of the 
canoe. At the next instant, the girl arose, aiur was seen 
gazing about her, like one assuring herself of her situation. 
A minute later, Hetty was seen on her knees, in the other 
end of the canoe, repeating the prayers that had been 
taught her in childhood, by a misguided but repentant 
mother. As Hutter laid dowm tlie glass, still drawn to its 
focus, the Serpent raised it to his eye, and turned it 
towards the canoe. It was the first time he had ever used 
such an instrument, and Hist understood by his hugh ! 
the expression of his face, and his entire mien, that some- 
thing wonderful had excited his admiration. It is well 
known that the American Indians, more particularly those 
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of superior character and stations, singularly maintain 
their self-possession and stoicism in the midst of the flood 
of marvels that present themselves in their occasional visits 
to the abodes of civilisation, and Chingachgook had imbibed 
enough of this impassibility to suppress any very undig- 
nified manifestation of surprise. With Hist, however, no 
such law was binding, and when her lover managed to 
bring the glass in a line with a canoe, and her eye was 
applied to the smaller end, the girl started back in alarm ; 
then she clapped her hands with delight, and a laugh, the 
usual attendant of untutored admiration, followed. A few 
minutes sufficed to enable this quick-witted girl to manage 
the instrument for herself, and she directed it at every 
prominent object that struck her fancy. Finding a rest in 
one of the windows, she and the Delaware first surveyed 
the lake, then the shores, the huls, and finally the castle 
attracted their attention. After a long steady gaze at the 
latter, Hist took away her eye, and spoke to her lover in a 
low earnest manner. Chingachgook immediatdy jdaced 
his eye to the glass, and his look even exceeded that of his 
betrothed, in length and intensity. Again they spoke 
together confidentially, appearing to compare opinions, 
after which, the glass was laid aside, and the young war- 
rior quitted the cabin to join Huttcr and Hurry. 

File ark was slowly but steadily advancing, and the 
castle was materially within half a mile, Avheii Chin- 
gachgook joined the two white men in the stern of the 
scow. His manner was calm, but it was evident to the 
others, who were familiar witli the habits of the Indians, 
that he had something to communicate. Hurry vras 
generally prompt to speak, and according to custom he 
took the lead on this occasion. 

Out with it, red-skin,” he cried, in Ins usual rough 
manner. Have you discovered a chip-munk in a tree, 
or is there a salmon-trout swimming under tlie bottom of 
the scow.f^ You find what a pale-face can do in the way 
of eyes, now, Sarpent, and mustn't wonder that they can 
see the lands of the Indians from afar off’.” 

No good to go to castle,” put in Chingachgook, with 
X 4 
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emphasis, the moment the other gave him an opportunity 
of speaking. Huron there.” 

The devil he is ! If this should turn out to be true. 
Floating Tom, a pretty trap we were about to pull down 
on our heads! Huron there! — welJ, this may be so; 
hut no signs can 1 see of any thing near or about the old 
hut, but logs, water and bark — ’bating two or three win- 
dows, and one door.” 

Hotter called for the glass, and took a careful survey ot 
the spot, before he ventured an opinion at all ; tlien he 
somewhat cavalierly exjucssed his dissent from that given 
by the Indian. 

You’ve got this glass wrong end formost, Delaware,” 
continued Hurry; “ neither the old man, nor I, can see 
any trail in the lake.” 

No trail — w’ater make no trail,” said Hist, eagerly. 

Stop boat — no go too near — Huron there ! ” 

Huron, there ! — whereabouts is he to be seen — in the 
padlock, or the chains, or tlie logs? There isn’t a gaol 
in the Colony that has a more lock up look about it, than 
old Tom’s rhiente ; and, I know something about gaols 
from cxper’eiice.” 

No sec moccasin,” said Hist impatiently ; “ why no 
look — and see him.” 

(live me the glass, Harry,” interrupted Hutter, and 
lower the sail. It is seldom that an Indian woman meddles, 
and when she does, there is generally a cause for it. ’rhere 
7\v, truly, a moccasin floating against one of the piles ; and 
it may, or may not be, a sign that the castle hasn’t vseaped 
visitors in our absence. Moccasins are no rareties, how- 
ever, for 1 wear ’em myself, and Deerslayer wears ’em, and 
you wear ’em, March ; and, for that matter, so does Hetty, 
quite as often as she wears shoes ; though I never yet saw 
Judith trust her pretty foot in a moccasin.” 

Hurry had lowered the sail, and by this time the ark 
was within two hundred yards of the castle, setting in, 
nearer and nearer, each moment, but at a rate too slow to 
excite any uneasiness. Each now took the glass in turn, 
and the castle, and every thing near it, was subjected to a 
scrutiny stilly more rigid than ever. There the moccasin 
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lay, beyond a question, floating so lightly, and preserving 
its form so well, that it was scarcely wet. It had caught 
by a piece of the rough bark of one of the piles, on the ex- 
terior of the water-palisade, that formed the dock already 
mentioned ; which circumstance alone prevented it from 
drifting away before tfle air. There were many modes, 
however, of accounting for the presence of the moccasin, 
without supposing it to have been dropped by an enemy. 
It might have fallen ftom the platform, even wliile 1 1 utter 
was in possession of the place, and drifted to the spot 
where it was now seen, remaining unnoticed until detected 
by the acute vision of Hist. It might have drifted from 
a distance, up or down the lake, and accidentally have be- 
come attached to the pile, or palisade. It might have been 
thrown from a window, and alighted in that particular 
])lace ; or it might certainly have fallen from a scout, or 
an assailant, during the past night, who was obliged to 
abandon it to the lake, in the dee]) obscurity which then 
prevailed. 

All these conjectures passed from Hutter to Hurry ; 
the former aj)j)earing disposed to regard the omen as a 
little sinister, while the latter treated it with his usual 
rc'ckless disdain. As for the Indian, he was of opinion 
that the moccasin should be viewed as one would legard a 
trail in the woods, wdiich might, or might not, equally prove 
to be threatening. Hist, however, had something avail- 
able to jiropose. She declared her reailiness to take a 
canoe, to proceed to the palisade, and bring away the 
moccasin, -when its ornaments would shew whether it came 
from the Canadas or not. Both the white men w'ere dis- 
posed to accept this offer ; but the Delaware interfered to 
prevent the risk. If such a service was to be undertaken, 
it best became a warrior to expose himself in its execution ; 
and he gave his refusal to let his betrothed proceed, much 
in the quiet but brief manner in wdiich an Indian husband 
issues his commands, 

‘‘ Well then, Delaware, go yourself, if you’re so tender 
of your squaw,” ])ut in the unceremonious Hurry. That 
moccasin must be had, or Floating Tom will keep off’, here, 
at arms-lcngth, till the hearth cools in his gibin. It's 
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but a litile deer-skin, after all, and cut this-a-way, or that- 
a-way, it*s not a skear-crow to frighten true hunters from 
their game. What say you, Sarpent, shall you or I canoe 
it ? 

Let red-man go. Better eyes than pale-face — know 
Huron trick better, too.” 

That I ’ll gainsay, to the hour of my death ! A white 
man’s eyes, and a white man^s nose, and for that matter 
4iis sight and ears, are all better than an Indian’s, when 
fairly tried. Time and ag’in have I put that to the proof, 
and what is proved is sartin. Still 1 suppose the poorest 
vagabond going, whether Delaware or Huron, can find his 
way to yonder hut and back ag’in ; and so, Sarpent, use 
your paddle, and welcome.** 

Chingachgook was already in the canoe, and he (lipi)ed 
the implement the otlier named, into the water, just as 
Hurry's limber tongue ceased. Wah-ta !-Wah saw the 
departure of her warrior, on this occasion, with the sub- 
missive silence of an Indian girl, but with most of the 
misgivings and apprehensions of her sex. ’I'hroughout 
the whole of the past night, and dowm to the moment 
when they used the glass together in the hut, Chingachgook 
had manifested as much manly tenderness towards his be- 
trothed, as one of the most refined sentiments could have 
shown under similar circumstances ; but now every sign 
of weakness was lost in an appearance of stern resolution. 
Although Hist timidly endeavoured to catch his eye, as the 
canoe left the side of the ark, the pride of a warrior would 
not permit him to meet her fond and anxious looks. I'he 
canoe departed, and not a wandering glance rewarded her 
solicitude. 

Nor were the Delaware’s care and gravity misplaced, 
under the impressions with which he proceeded on this 
enterprise. If the enemy had really gained possession of 
the building, he was obliged to put himself under the very 
muzzles of their rifles, as it were, and this too without the 
protection of any of tliat cover wdiich forms so essential 
an ally in Indian warfare. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive of a service more dangerous ; and had the Serpent 
been fortified by the experience of ten more years, or had 
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his friend, the Deerslayer, been present, it would never 
have been attempted ; the advantages in no degree com- 
pensating for the risk. But the pride of an Indian chief 
was acted on by the rivalry of colour ; and it is not unlikely 
that the presence of the very creature from whom his ideas 
of manhood prevented his receiving a single glance, over- 
flowing as he was with the love she so well merited, had 
no small influence on his determination. 

Chingachgook paddled steadily towards the palisades, 
keeping his eye on the different loops of the building. 
Each instant he expected to see the muzzle of a rifle pro- 
truded, or to hear its sharp crack ; but he succeeded in 
reaching the piles in safety. Here he was, in a measure, 
protected, having the heads of the j»a1isades between him 
and the hut ; and the chances of any attempt on his life, 
while thus covered, were greatly diminished. The canoe 
had reached the piles with its head inclining northward, 
and at a short distance from the moccasin. Instead of 
turning to pick up the latter, the Delaware slowly made 
tlie circuit of the wdiole building, deliberately examining 
every object that should betray the presence of enemies, or 
the commission of violence. Not a single sign could be 
discovered, however, to confirm the suspicions that had 
been awakened. 'I'he stillness of desertion ]>ervaded the 
building ; not a fastening was displaced ; not a window 
had been broken. The door looked as secure as at the hour 
wdien it w^as closed by Hutter, and even the gate of the 
d(jck had all the customary fastenings. In short, the most 
wary and jealous eye could detect no other evidence of the 
visit of enemies, than that which was connected with the 
ajipearance of the floating moccasin. 

The Delaware was now greatly at a loss how to proceed. 
At one moment, as he came round in front of the castle, 
he was on the point of stepping up on the platform, and of 
applying his eye to one of the loops, with a view of taking 
a direct personal inspection of the state of things within ; 
but he hesitated. Though of little experience in such 
matters, himself, he had heard so much of Indian artifices 
through traditions, had listened with such breathless in- 
terest to the narration of the escapes of the ejder warriors. 
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and, in short, was so well schooled in the theory of his 
calling, that it was almost impossible for liim to make any 
gloss blunder on such an occasion, llelinquishing the 
momentary intention to land, the chief slowly pursued his 
course round the i)alisades. As he ap})roached the moc- 
casin — having now nearly completed the circuit of the 
building — he threw the ominous article into the canoe by 
a dexterous and almost imperceptible movement of his 
I^addle. He was now ready to depai t ; but retreat was 
even more dangerous than the approach, as the eye could 
no longer be riveted on the loops. If there was really 
any one in the castle, the motive of the Delaware in re- 
connoitring must be understood; and it was the wisest 
way, however joerilous it might be, to retire w'ith an air 
of confidence, as if all distrust Avere terminated by the ex- 
amination. Such, accordingly, was the course adopted by 
the Indian, who paddled deliberately away, taking the 
direction of the ark, suffering no nervous impulse to quicken 
the motions of his arms, or to induce him to turn even a 
furtive glance behind him. 

No tender wife, reared in the refinements of the highest 
civilization, ever met a husband on his return from the 
field, with more of sensibility in her countenance, than 
Hist discovered, as she saw the (Ireat Serpent of the De- 
lawares step, unharmed, into the ark. Still she repressed 
her emotions, though the joy that sparkled in her dark 
eyes, and the smile tliat lighted her pretty mouth, spoke a 
language that her betrothed could understand. 

Well, Sarpent,” cried Hurry, always the first tb speak, 
what news from the Muskrats.? Did they show their 
teeth as you surrounded their dwelling.?*’ 

I no like him” — sententiously returned the Dela- 
ware. Too still. So still, can see silence !” 

That ’s downright Indian — as if any thing could 
make less noise than nothing ! If you *ve no better reason 
than this to give, Old Tom had better hoist his sail, and 
go and get his breakfast under his own roof. What has 
become of the moccasin ? ” 

“ Here,” returned Chingachgook, holding up his prize 
for the genei:^! inspection. 
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The moccasin was cxarnineil, and Hist confirlently pro- 
nounced it to be Huron, by the manner in which the por- 
cupine's quills were arranged on its front. H utter and 
the Delaware, too, were decidedly of the same opinion. Ad- 
mitting all this, however, it did not necessarily follow that 
its owners were in the castle. The moccasin might have 
drifted from a distance, or it might have fallen from the 
foot of some scout, who had quitted the place when his 
errand was accomplished. In short, it explained nothing, 
while it awakened so much distrust. 

Under the circumstances, H utter and Hurry were not 
men to be long deterred from proceeding by proofs as 
slight as that of the moccasin. They hoisted the sail 
again, and the ark was &oon in motion, heading towards 
the castle. The wind, or air, continued light, and the 
movement was sufficiently slow to allow of a deliberate 
survey of the building as the scow approachcul. The 
same death-like silence reigned, and it was difficult to 
fancy that any thing possessing animal life could be in or 
around the place. Unlike the Serjient, whose imagination 
had acted through his traditions until he was ready to per- 
ceive an artificial in a natural stillness, the others saw 
nothing to apjirehend in a tramjuillity that, in truth, de- 
noted merely the repose of inanimate objects. The acces- 
sories of the scene, too, were soothing and calm, rather 
than exciting. The day had not yet advanced so far as to 
bring the sun above the horizon, but tlie heavens, the 
atmosphere, and the w^oods and lake were all seen under 
that softened light which immediately precedes his appear- 
ance, and which, perhaps, is the most witching period of 
the four-and-twenty hours. It is the moment when every 
thing is distinct, even the atmosphere seeming to possess a 
liquid lucidity, the hues appearing grey and softened, wdth 
the outlines of objects diffused, and the perspective just as 
moral truths, that are presented in their simplicity without 
the meretricious aid of ornament or glitter. In a word, 
it is the moment when the senses seem to recover their 
powers in the simplest and most accurate forms, like the 
mind emerging from the obscurity of doubts into the 
tranquillity and peace of demonstration. Most of the in- 
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fluence that such a scene is apt to produce on those who 
are properly constituted in a moral sense, was lost on 
Hutter and Hurry ; but both the Delawares, though too 
much accustomed to witness the loveliness of morning- tide 
to stop to analyze their feelings, were equally sensible of 
the beauties of the hour, though it was probably in a way 
unknown to themselves. It disposed the young warrior to 
peace ; and never had he felt less longings for the glory of 
the combat then when he joined Hist in the cabin, the in- 
stant the scow rubbed against the side of the platform. 
From the indulgence of such gentle emotions, however, he 
was aroused by a rude summons from Hurry, who called 
on him to come forth and help to take in the sail and to 
secure the ark. 

Chingachgook obeyed ; and by the time he had reached 
the head of the scow, Hurry was on the platform, stamp- 
ing his feet, like one glad to touch what, by comparison, 
might be called terra firmuy and proclaiming his indiffer- 
ence to the whole Huron tribe, in his customary noisy, 
dogmatical manner. Hutter had hauled a canoe up to the 
head of the scow, and was already about to undo the 
fastenings of the gate, in order to enter within the dock. 
March had no other motive in landing than a senseless 
bravado, and having shaken the door in a manner to i)ut 
its solidity to the proof, he joined Hutter in the canoe, 
and began to aid him in opening the gate. The reader 
will remember that this mode of entrance was Andered 
necessary by the manner in which the owner of this sin- 
gular residence habitually secured it whenever it* was left 
empty ; more particularly at moments when danger was 
apprehended. Hutter had placed a line in the Delaware’s 
hand on entering the canoe, intimating that the other was 
to fasten the ark to the platform and to lower the sail. 
Instead of following these directions, however, Chingach- 
gook left the sail standing, and throwing the bight of the 
rope over the head of a pile, he permitted the ark to drift 
round until it lay against the defences in a position where 
it could be entered only by means of a boat, or by passing 
along the summits of the palisades ; the latter being an 
exploit thals* required some command of the feet, and which 
was not to be attempted in the face of a resolute enemy. 
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In consequence of this change in the position of the 
scow, which was effected before Hutter had succeeded in 
opening the gate of his dock, the ark and the castle lay, as 
sailors would express it, yard-arm and yard-arm, kept 
asunder some ten or twelve feet by means of the piles. 
As the scow pressed close against the latter, their tops 
formed a species of breast-work that rose to the height of 
a man*s head, covering, in a certain degree, the parts of 
the scow that were not protected by the cabin. The De- 
laware surveyed this arrangement with great satisfaction, 
and as the canoe of Hutter passed through the gate into 
the dock, he thought that he might defend his position 
against any garrison in the castle, for a sufficient time, 
could he but have had the helping arm of his friend Deer- 
slayer. As it was, he felt comparatively secure, and no 
longer suffered the keen apprehensions he had lately ex- 
perienced in behalf of Hist. 

A single shove sent the canoe from the gate to the trap 
beneaJi the castle. Here Hutter found all fast, neither 
padlock, nor cluiin, nor bar having been molested. The 
key was produced, the locks removed, the chain loosened, 
and the trap pushed upward. Hurry now thrust his head 
in at the opening ; the arms followed, and the colossal legs 
rose without any apparent effort. At the next instant, his 
heavy foot was heard stamping in the passage above ; that 
which separated the chambers of the father and daughter, 
and into which the trap opened. He then gave a shout 
of triumph. 

Come on, old Tom,” the reckless woodsman called 
out from within the building — ‘Miere's your tenement 
safe and sound ; ay, and as empty as a nut that has passed 
half an hour in the paws of a squirrel ! The Delaware 
brags of being able to ,we silence ; let him come here, and 
and he may /ee/ it, in the bargain.” 

“ Any silence where you are. Hurry Harry,” returned 
Hutter, thrusting his head in at the hole, as he uttered 
the last word, which instantly caused his voice to sound 
smothered to those without — any silence where you are, 
ought to be both seen and felt, for it's unlike any other 
silence.” 
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Come^ come — old fellow ; hoist yourself up^ and 
we’ll open doors and windows and let in the fresh air to 
brighten up matters. Few wonls in troublesome times, 
make men the best fr’inds. Your darter Judith is what 
I call a misbehaving young woman, and the hold of the 
whole family on me is so much weakened by her late con- 
duct that it wouldn’t take a speech as long as the ten 
commandments to send me off to the river, leaving you and 
your traps, your ark and your children, your man-seivants 
and your maid servants, your oxen and your asses, to fight 
this battle with the Iroquois by yourselves. Open that 
window, Floating Tom, and I'll blunder through, and do 
the same job to the front door.” 

A moment of silence succeeded, and a noise like that 
produced by tlie fall of a heavy body followed. A deep 
execration from Hurry succeeded, and then the wdiole in- 
terior of the building seemed alive. The noises that now 
so suddenly, and we may add so unexpectedly, eveTi to the 
Delaware, broke the stillness within, could not be mis- 
taken, They resembled those that would be produced by 
a struggle between tigers in a cage. Once or twice the 
Indian yell was given, hut it seemed smothered, and as if 
it proceeded from exhausted or comi)ressed throats ; and, 
in a single instance, a deep and another shockingly revolt- 
ing execration came from the throat of Hurry. It ap- 
peared as if bodies were constantly thrown upon the floor 
with violence, as often rising to renew the struggle. Chin- 
gachgook felt greatly at a loss what to do. He had all the 
arms in the ark, Hutter and Hurry having proceeded 
without their rifles ; but there was no means of using 
them, or of passing them to the hands of their owners. 
The combatants were literally caged, rendering it almost 
impossible, under the circumstances, to get out, as to get 
into the building. Then there was Hist to embarrass his 
movements, and to cripple his efforts. With a view to 
relieve himself from this disadvantage, he told the girl to 
take the remaining canoe, and to join Hutter 's daughters, 
who were incautiously, but deliberately approaching, in 
order to save herself, and to warn the others of their 
danger. Kut the girl positively and firmly refused to 
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com])ly. At that moment, no human power, short of an 
exercise of superior physical force, could have induced her 
to quit the ark. The exigency of the moment did not admit 
of dtlay, and the Delaware, seeing no possibility of serving 
his friends, cut the line, and by a strong shove forced the 
scow some twenty feet clear of tlie piles. Here he took 
the swee})s, and succeeded in getting a short distance to 
windward, if any diiection could be thus termed in so 
light an air, but neither the time, nor his skill at the oars, 
allowed this distance to be great. When lie ceased rowing, 
the ark might have been a hundred yards from the plat- 
form, and half tliat distance to the southward of it, the sail 
being lowered, tfudith and Hetty hail now discovered 
that something was wrong, and were stationary a thousand 
feet faither north. 

All this while the furious struggle continued within the 
house. In scenes like these, events thicken in less time 
than they f*an be related. From the moment when the 
lirst fall was heard within the building, to that when the 
Delaware ceased his awkward attempts to row, it might 
have been three or four minutes ; but it had evidently 
served to weaken the combatants. The oaths and « xecra- 
tions of Hurry were no longer heard, and even the strug- 
gles had lost some of their force and fury ; nevertheless, 
they still continued with unabated perseverance. At this 
instant the door Hew open, and the fight was transferred 
to the platform, the light and the open air. 

A Huron had undone the fastenings of the door, and 
three or <bur of Ids tribe rushed after him upon the nar- 
row space, as if glad to escape from some terrible scene 
Avithin. The body of another followed, pitched headlong 
through the door with terrific violence. Then March ap- 
peared, raging like a lion at bay, and for an instant freed 
from his numerous enemies. II utter was aleady a captive 
and bound. 'Inhere was now a jniuse in the struggle, wliich 
resembled a lull in a tempest. The necessity of breathing 
Avas common to all, and the combatants stood watching each 
other like mastiffs that have been driven from their holds, 
and are waiting for a favourable opportunity of renewing 
them. We shall profit by this pause, to relate the manner 
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in which the Indians liad obtained possession of the castle; 
and this the more willingly, because it may be necessary 
to explain to the reader why a conflict which had been so 
close and fierce, should have also been so comparatively 
bloodless. 

Kivenoak and his com})anion, particularly the latter, 
who had appeared to be a subordinate, and occupied solely 
with his raft, had made the closest observations in their 
visits to the castle ; even the boy had brought away minute 
and valuable information. By these means, the Huro 
had obtained a general idea of the manner in which the 
place was constructed and secured, as well as details that 
enabled them to act intelligently in the dark. Notwith- 
standing the care that flutter had taken to drop the ark on 
the east side of the building when he w^as in the act of 
transferring tlie furnituie from the former to the latter, he 
had been watciied in a way to render the precaution use- 
less. Scouts were on the look-out on the eastern as well 
as on the v^estern shore of the lake, and the wdiole pro- 
ceeding had been noted. As soon as it w^as dark, rafts, 
like that already described, apjrroached from both shores 
to reconnoitre ; and the ark had passed within fifty feet of 
one of them, without its being discovered ; the men it 
held lying at their length on the logs, so as to blend 
themselves and their slow-moving machine with the water. 
When these two sets of adventurers drew near the castle, 
they encountered each other, and, after communicating 
their respective observations, they unhesitatingly approached 
the building. As had been expected, it was found empty. 
The rafts were immediately sent for a reinforcement to the 
shore, and two of the savages remained to profit by their 
situation. These men succeeded in getting on the roof, 
and, by removing some of the bark, in entering what might 
be termed the garret. Here they were found by their 
companions. Hatchets now opened a hole through the 
square logs of the upper floor, through which no less than 
eight of the most athletic of the Indians dropped into the 
room beneath. Here they were left, well supplied with 
arms and provisions, either to stand a siege or to make a 
sortie, as s;he case might require. The night was passed 
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in sleep, as is usual with Indians in a state of activity. ' 
The returning day brought them a view of the approach 
of the ark, through the loops, the only manner in which 
light and air were now admitted, the windows being closed 
most effectually with plank, rudely fashioned to fit. As 
soon as it was ascertained that the two white men were 
about to enter by the trap, the chief who directed the pro- 
ceedings of the Hurons took his measures accordingly. 
He removed all the arms from his own people, even to the 
knives, in distrust of savage ferocity, when awakened by 
personal injuries, and he hid them where they could not 
be found without a search. Ropes of bark were then pre- 
pared, and, taking their stations in the three different 
rooms, they all waited for the signal to fall upon their in- 
tended captives. As soon as the party had entered the 
building, men wdthout replaced the bark of the roof, re- 
moved every sign of their visit with care, and then de- 
parted for the shore. It was one of these who had dropped 
his moccasin, which he had not been able to find again in 
the dark. Had the death of the girl been known, it is 
probable nothing could have saved the lives of Hurry and 
II utter; but that event occurred after the ambush was 
laid, and at a distance of several miles from the encamp- 
ment near the castle. Such w^ere the means that had been 
cm])loyed to produce the state of things we shall continue 
to describe. 


CHArTER X. 


Now all is dono that man ran do. 

And cilt Is done ni vain ! 

My love ! niy native l.vnd, adieu ! 
i'or I must cross the mam ; 

IMy de.ir. 

For I must cross the main. Scoi timi IUllad. 


In the last chapter we left the combatants breathing in 
their narrow lists. Accustomed to the rude sports of 
wrestling and jumping, then so common in America, more 
Y 2 
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especially on the frontiers. Hurry possessed an advantage, 
in addition to his prodigious strength, that had rendered 
the struggle less unequal than it might otherwise a])pear 
to be. This alone had enabled him to hold out so long 
against so many enemies ; for the Indian is by no means 
remarkable for his skill or force m atliletic exercises. As 
yet, no one liad been seriously hurt, thougli seveial of the 
savages had received severe falls ; and he, in particular, 
who had been thrown bodily upon the platform, might be 
said to be temporarily hor.s' de combat. Some of the lest 
were limjiing; and March himself had not entirely escaped 
from bruises, though want of biealh was the piincijial loss 
that both sides wished to repair. 

Under circumstances like those in which the parties WTre 
placed, a truce, let it come from what cause it might, could 
not well he of long continuance. The arena was too con- 
fined, and the distrust of treachery too great to admit of 
this. Contrary to what might be expected in his situation. 
Hurry was the first to recommence hostilities. W^hether 
this proceeded from policy, or an idea that he might gain 
some advantage by making a sudden and unexpected as- 
sault, or was the fruit of irritation and his undying hatred 
of an Indian, it is impossible to say. His onset was 
furious, however, and at first it carried all before it. lie 
seized the netirest Huron by the waist, raised him entirely 
from the platform, and liurled him into the water, as if he 
had been a child. In half a minute two more were at his 
side, one of whom received a grave injury by falling on 
the friend who had just preceded him. Jlut ibiir enemies 
remained, and, in a hand-to-h.and conflict, in which no 
arms Avere used but those which nature had furnished. 
Hurry believed himself fully ably to cope with that number 
of red-skins. 

Hurrah ! Old Tom,'* lie shouted ; “ the rascals are 
taking to the lake, and I’ll soon have ’em all swimming !” 
As these words were uttered, a violent kick in the face 
sent back the injured Indian, who had caught at tlie edge 
of the platform, and was endeavouring to raise himself to 
its level, helplessly and hopelessly into the w^ater. When 
the aflray'^^as over, his dark body was seen through the 
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limpid elements of the Gliinmerglass, lying with out- 
stretched arms, extended on the bottom of the shoal on 
which the castle stood, clinging to the sands and weeds as 
if life were to be retained by this frenzied grasp of death. 
A blow sent into the pit of another’s stomach doubled him 
up like a worm that had been trodden on ; and but two 
able-bodied foes remained to be dealt with. One of these, 
however, was not only the largest and strongest of the 
Ilurons, but he was also the most experienced of the war- 
riors present, and that one whose sinews were the best 
strung in fights and by marches on the war-path. I'his 
man harl fully appreciated tlie gigantic strength of his op- 
poiKMit, and had carefully husbanded his own. He was 
also equipped in the best manner for such a conflict, 
standing in nothing but his breech-cloth, the model of a 
naked and lieautiful statue of agility and strength. To 
grasp him required additional dexterity and unusual 
strength. Still Hurry did not hesitate ; but the kick that 
liad actually destroyed one fellow- creature, was no sooner 
given than he closed in wdth this formidable antagonist, 
endeavouring to force him into the water also. The 
struggle that succeeded was truly frightful. So fierce did 
it immediately become, and so quick and changeful were 
the evolutions of the athletic, that tlic remaining savage 
had no chance for interfering, liad he possessed the desire ; 
hut wonder and apprehension held him spell-hound. He 
was an inexperienced youth, and his blood curdled as he 
witnessed the fell strife of human passions, exhibited too 
in an unaccustomed form. 

Hurry first attempted to throw his antagonist. With 
this view he seized him by the throat and an arm, and 
tripped with the quickness and force of an American 
borderer. The effect was frustrated by the agile move- 
ments of the Huron, who had clothes to grasp by, and 
whose feet avoided the attempt with a ninibloness equal 
to that with which it was made. Then followed a sort of 
w*r/ec, if such a term can he applied to a struggle between 
two, in which no efforts were distinctly visible, the limbs 
and bodies of the combatants assuming so many attituiles 
and contortions as to defeat observation. 'J'hft? confused 
y 3 
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but fierce rally lasted less than a minute, however, when 
Hurry, furious at having his strength baffled by the agility 
and nakedness of his foe, made a desperate effort, which 
sent the Huron from him, hurling his body violently 
against the logs of the hut. The concussion was so great 
as momentarily to confuse the latter’s faculties. The j)ain, 
too, extorted a deep groan ; an unusual concession to 
agony to escape a red man in the heat of battle. Still he 
rushed forward again to meet his enemy, conscious that 
his safety rested on his resolution. Hurry now seized the 
other by the waist, raised him bodily from the i)latform, 
and fell with his own great weight on the body beneath. 
This additional shock so far stunned the sufferer, that his 
gigantic white o})poiicnt now had him completely at his 
mercy. Passing his hands round the throat of his victim, 
he compressed them with the strength of a vice, fairly 
doubling the head of the Huron over the edge of the plat- 
form until the chin was uppermost, with the infernal 
strength he expended. An instant sufficed to show the 
consequences. The eyes of the sufferer seemed to start 
forward, his tongue protruded, and his nostrils dilated 
nearly to splitting. At this instant a rope of bark, having 
an eye, was passed dexterously within the two arms of 
Hurry ; the end threaded the eye, foiming a noose, and 
his elbows were drawm together behind his back, with a 
power that all his gigantic strength could not resist. Re- 
luctantly, even under such circumstances, did the exaspe- 
rated borderer see his hands drawn from their deadly 
grasj), for all the evil passions were then in the ascendant. 
Almost at the same instant, a similar fastening secured his 
ancles, and his body was rolled to the centre of the plat- 
form as helplessly and as cavalierly as if it were a log of 
wx)od. Ilis rescued antagonist, howx'ver, did not rise, for 
while he began again to breathe, his head still hung help- 
lessly over the edge of the logs, and it was thought at first 
that his neck was dislocated. He recovered gradually 
only, and it w^as hours before he could walk. Some fancied 
that neither his hotly nor his mind ever totally recovered 
from this near approach to death. 

Hurry owed his defeat and capture to the intensity with 
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which he had concentrated all his powers on his fallen foe. 
While thus occupied, the two Indians he had hurled into 
the water mounted to the heads of the piles, along which 
they passed, and joined their companion on the platform. 
The latter had so far rallied his faculties as to have gotten 
the ropes, wdiich were in readiness for use as the others 
appeared, and they were api)lied in the manner related, as 
Hurry lay pressing his enemy down with his whole weight, 
intent only on the horrible office of strangling him. Thus 
were the tables turned in a single moment ; he who had 
been so near achieving a victory that would have been 
renowned for ages, by means of tradition, throughout all 
that region, lying helpless, bound, and a caj^tive. So fear- 
ful had been the efforts of the pale-face, and so prodigious 
the strength he exhibited, that even as he lay, tethered like 
a sheep before them, they regarded him witli respect, and 
not without dread. 'J^he helpless body of their stoutest 
warrior was still stretched on the ])latform ; and, as they 
cast tlieir eyes towards the lake, in quest of the comrade 
that had been hurled into it so unceremoniously, and of 
whom they had lost sight in the confusion of the fray, 
they perceived his lifeless form clinging to the grass on the 
bottom, as already described. These sevcial circumstances 
contributed to render the victory of the Hurons almost 
as astounding to themselves as a defeat. 

Chingaehgook and his betrothed had witnessed the wliolc 
of this struggle from the ark. When the three Hurons 
were about to pass the cords around the arms of the jiros- 
trate Hurry, the Delaware sought his rifle ; but befon* he 
could use it, the white man was bound, and the mischief 
was done. He might still bring down an enemy, but to 
obtain the scalp was impossible ; and the y^ung chief, who 
would so freely risk his own life to obtain such a trophy, 
hesitated about taking that of a foe, without such an ob- 
ject ill view. A glance at Hist, and the recollection of 
what might follow, checked any transient wish for revenge. 
The reader has been told that Chingaehgook could scarcely 
be said to know how to manage the oars of the ark at all, 
however expert he might be in the use of the paddle. 
Perhaps there is no manual labour, at which men are so 
Y 4 
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bungling and awkward, as in their first attempts to pull 
an oar, even the experienced mariner, or boatman, break- 
ing down in his efforts to figure with the celebrated rullock 
of the gondolier. In short, it is temporarily an impracti- 
cable tiling for a new beginner to succeed witli a single 
oar ; but, in this case, it was necessary to handle two at 
the same time, and those of gn*at size. Sweeps, or large 
oars, however, are sooner rendered of use by the raw hand, 
than lighter im])lements, anti this was the reason that the 
Delaware had succeeded in moving the ark as W’ell as he 
did in a first trial. That trial, notwithstanding, had suf- 
ficed to produce distrust, and he was fully aware of the 
critical situation in which Hist and himself were now 
placed, should the Hurons take to the canoe that was still 
lying beneath the trap, and come against them. At one 
moment, he thought of putting Hist into the canoe in his 
own possession, and of taking to the eastern mountains, in 
the hope of reaching the UehiYrare villages by direct flight. 
Hut many considerations suggested themselves to put a 
stop to this indiscreet step. It was almost certain that 
scouts watched the lake on both sides, and no canoe could 
possibly approach the shore without being seen from the 
hills. Then a trail could not be concealed from Indian 
eyes, and the strength of Hist was unequal to a flight suf- 
ficiently sustained to outstrip the pursuit of trained war- 
riors. This w'as a part of America in which the Indians 
did not know the use of horses, and every thing would de- 
liend on the physical energies of the fugitives. Last, but 
far from being least, w’ere the thoughts connected with the 
situation of Deerslayer ; a friend was not to be deserted in 
his extremity. 

Hist, in soirfb particulars, reasoned, and even felt dif- 
ferently, though she arrived at the same conclusions. Her 
own danger disturbed her less than her concern for the two 
sisters, in whose behalf her womanly sympathies were now 
strongly enlisted. 'Fhe canoe of the girls, hy the time the 
struggle on the platform had ceased, was within three 
hundred yards of the castle, and here Judith ceased pad- 
dling, the evidences of strife first becoming apparent to 
the eyes. She and Hetty were standing erect, anxiously 
endeavouring to ascertain what had occurred, but unable to 
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satisfy their doubts, from the circumstance that the build- 
ing, in a great measure, concealed the scene of action. 

The parties in the ark, and in the canoe, were indebted 
to the ferocity of Hurry’s attack for tiieir momentary 
security. In any ordinary case, the girls would have been 
immediately captured ; a measure easy of execution, now 
the savages had a canoe, were it not for the rude check 
the audacity of the Hurons had received in the recent 
struggle. It requirecl some little time to recover from the 
effects of this violent scene ; and this so iniicb the more, 
because the principal man of the party, in the way of j)er- 
sonal prowess, at least, had been so great a sufferer. Still 
it was of the last importance that Judith and her sister 
should S(‘ek immediate refuge in the ark, where the de- 
fences offered a temi)orary shelter at least ; and the first 
step Avas to d(‘vise the means of inducing them to do so. 
Hist shoAved herself in the stern of the scow, and made 
many gestures and signs, in vain, in order to induce 
the girls to make a circuit to avoid the castle, and to 
ai)proacli the ark from the eastAvard. Hut tliese signs 
Avere distrusted or misunderstood. It is probable Judith 
was not yet sufficiently aAA arc of the real state of things, to 
put full confidence in either party. Instead of doing as 
d(’sired she rather kept more aloof ; paddling slowdy hack 
to the north, or into the broadest jiart of the lake, Avhere 
she could command tlie widest vieAV, and had the fairest 
field for flight before her. It was at this instant that the 
sun appeared above the pines of the eastern range of 
mountain, and a light southerly breeze arose, as was usual 
enough at that season and hour. 

Cffiingachgook lost no time in hoisting the sail. What- 
ever might he in reserve for him, there could be no ques- 
tion that it was every Avay desirable to get the ark at 
such a distance from the castle, as to reduce liis ene- 
mies to the necessity of approaching the former in the 
canoe, which the chances of war had, so inopportunely 
for his wishes and security, throAvn into their liands. 
The appearance of the opening dock seemed first to arouse 
the Ilurons from their apathy ; and by the time the 
head of the scow had fallen off‘ before the w^kid, Avhich 
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it did unfortunately in the wrong direction, bringing it 
within a few yards of the platform. Hist found it neces- 
sary to warn her lover of the importance of covering his 
person against the rifles of his foes. This was a danger 
to he avoided under all circumstances, and so much the 
more, because the Delaware found that Hist would not 
take to the cover herself so long as he remained exposed. 
Accordingly, Chingachgook abandoned the scow to its own 
movements, forced Hist into the cabin, the doors of which 
he immediately secured, and then he looked about him for 
the rifles. 

The situation of the parties was now so singular as to 
merit a particular description. The ark was within sixty 
yards of the castle, a little to the southward or windward 
of it, with its sail full, and the steering-oar abandoned. 
The latter, fortunately, W’^as loose, so that it produced no 
great influence on the crab-like movement of the un wieldly 
craft. "I'he sail being set, as sadors term it, flying, or 
having no braces, the air forced the yard forward, though 
both sheets were fast. The effect was threefold on a boat 
with a bottom that was perfectly flat, and which drew 
merely some three or four inches of water. 1 1 pressed the 
head slowly round to leeward, it forced the whole fabric 
bodily in the same direction at the same time, and tlie 
water that unavoidably gathered under the lee, gave the 
scow also a forward movement. All these changes were 
exceedingly slow, however, for the wind was not only 
light, but it was baffling, as usual, and twice or thrice the 
sail shook. Once it was absolutely taken aback.* 

Had there been any keel to the ark, it would inevitably 
have run foul of the platform, bows on, when it is pro- 
bable nothing could have prevented the ilurons from 
carrying it ; more particularly as the sail would have 
enabled them to approach under cover. As it was, the 
scow wore slowly round, barely clearing that part of the 
building. The piles projecting several feet, tht^y were not 
cleared, but the head of the slow-moving craft caught 
between two of them by one of its square corners, and 
hung. At this moment the Delaware was vigilantly 
watching •through a loop for an opportunity to fire, while 
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the llurons kept within the building, similarly occupied. 
The exhausted warrior reclined against the hut, there 
having been no time to remove him, and Hurry lay almost 
as heljdess as a log, tethered like a sheep on its way to the 
slaughter, near the middle of the platform. Chingach- 
gook could have slain the first at any nminciit, but still 
his scalp would have been safe, and the young chief dis- 
dained to strike a blow that could lead to neither honour 
nor advantage. 

“ Hun out one of the poles, Sarpent, if Sarpent you 
be,"* said Hurry, amid the groans that the tightness of 
the ligatures were beginning to extort from him — “run 
out one of the poles, and shove the head of the scow off*, 
and you'll drift clear of us — and when you"ve done that 
good turn for yourself, just finish this gagging blackguard 
for 

The appeal of Hurry, however, had no other effect than 
to draw the attention of Hist to his situation. This 
quick-witted creature comprehended it at a glance. His 
ancles wx're bound with several turns of stout, hark rope, 
and his arms, above the elbows, were similarly secured 
behind bis back, baiely leaving him a little i)lay of the 
hands and wrists. Putting her mouth near a loop, she 
said in a low hut distinct voice — 

“ AVdiy you don"t roll here, and fall in scow ? Chin- 
gachgook slioot Huron if he chase !” 

“ Jiy the Lord, gal, that’s a judgmatical thought, and 
it shall be tried, if the starn of your scow wdll come a 
little nearer. Put a hed at the bottom for me to fall on."" 

This was said at a happy moment, for tired of waiting, 
all the Indians made a rapid discharge of their Vifles 
almost simultaneously, injuring no one, though several 
bullets passed through the loops. Hist had heard part of 
Hurry’s words, but most of what he said was lost in the 
sharp reports of the fire-arms. She undid the bar of the 
door that led to the stern of the scow, but did not dare to 
expose her person. All this time the head of the ark 
hung, but by a gradually decreasing hold, as the other end 
swmng slowly round, nearer and nearer to the platform. 
Hurry, who now lay with his face towards the* ark, occa- 
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sionally writhing and turning over like one in pain, evo- 
lutions he had performed ever since he was secured, 
watching every change, and at last he saw that the whole 
vessel Avas free, and was beginning to grate slowly along 
the sides of the piles. 'J'he atteinjit was desperate, but it 
seemed the only chance for escaping torture and death, 
and it suited the reckless daring of the man's character. 
Waiting to the last moment, in order that the stern of the 
scow might fairly rub against the platform, he began to 
Avrithe again, as if in intolerable suffering, execrating all 
Indians in general, and the Huroiis in particular, and then he 
suddenly and rapidly rolled over and over, taking the direction 
of the stern of the scow. Unfortunately, Hurry's shoulders 
required more space to revolve in than his feet, and by the 
time he reached the edge of the platform, his direction 
had so far changed as to carry him clear of the ark alto- 
gether ; and the rapidity of his revolutions, and the emer- 
gency admitting of no delay, he fell into the Avater. At 
this instant, ( hingachgook, by an understanding with his 
betrothed, drew the fire of the Ifurons again, not a man 
of whom saw the manner in Avhich one, whom they kncAv 
to be effectually tc'thcrcd, had disappcaied. Hut fJist's 
feelings were strongly interested in the success of so bold 
a scheme, and she Avatched the movements of Hurry as 
the cat Avuitches the mouse. The moment he Avas in 
motion, she foresaAv the consequences, and this the moie 
readily, as the scow was now beginning to move Avith 
some steadiness, and she bethought her of the means of 
saving him. AVith a sort of instinctive readiness, she 
opened the door at the very moment the rifles were ritig- 
ing in her ears, and protected by the intervening cabin, 
she stepped into the stern of the scow in time to witness 
the fall of Hurry into the lake. Her foot was unconsci- 
ously pl.accd on the end of one of the sheets of the sail, 
Avhich Avas fastened aft, and catching up all the spare ro})e, 
with the awkwardness, but also with the geneious resolu- 
tion of a woman, she threw it in the direction of the help- 
less Hurry. The line fell on the head and body of the 
sinking man, and he not only succeeded in grasj)ing se])a- 
rate parts tf it with his hands, but he actually got a por- 
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tion of it between his teeth. Hurry was an expert 
swimmer, and, tethered as he w^as, he resorted to the very 
expedient that })hiiosophy and reflection would have sug- 
gested. He had fallen on his back, and instead of floun- 
deiing and drowning himself by desperate efforts to w^alk 
on the water, he permitted bis body to sink as low as pos- 
sible, and W'as already submerged, wdth the exception of 
his face, when tlie line reached hiin. In this situation he 
might possibly have remained until rescued by the Ilurons, 
using his hands as fishes use their fins, had he received no 
other succour ; but the movement of the ark soon tightened 
the rope, and of course he was dragged gently ahead, 
holding even pace wdth the scow. The motion aided in 
keeping his face above the surface of the water, and it 
would have been possible for one accustomed to endurance 
to have been towed a mile in this ftingular but simple 
manner. 

It has been said that the Ilurons did not observe the 
sudileii disappearance of Hurry. In his jiresent situation, 
he W'as not only hid from view by the platform, but as the 
ark drew slowly ahead, impelled by a sail that was now 
filled, he received the same friendly service from the ])iles. 
The Ilurons, indeed, were too intent on endeavoui ing to 
slay their Delaware foe, by sending a bullet through some 
one of the loops or crevices of the cabin, to bethink them 
at all of one w hom they fancied so thoroughly tied. 7’heir 
great concern was the manner in which the ark rubbed 
past the piles, although its motion was lessened at least 
one half by the friction, and they passed into the northern 
end of the castle, in order to catch opportunities of firing 
thiough the looyis of that part of the building, (jhingach- 
gook w as similarly occujded, and remained as ignorant as 
his enemies of the situation of Hurry. As the ark grated 
along, the rifles sent their little clouds of smoke from one 
cover to the other, but the eyes and moventents of the 
opposing parties were too quick to iiermit any injury to be 
done. At length one side had the mortification, and the 
other the jdeasure, of seeing the scow swung clear of the 
piles altogether, when it immediately moved away, with a 
inatcriall'y accelerated motion tow^ards the nortl^. 
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Chinpjachgook now first learned from Hist the critical 
condition of Hurry. To have exposed either of their per- 
sons in the stern of the scow would have been certain 
death ; hut. fortunately, the sheet to which the man clung, 
led forward to the foot of the sail. The Delaware found 
means to unloosen it from the clcet aft; and Hist, who 
was already forward for that purpose, immediately began 
to pull upon the line. At this moment Hurry was towing 
fifty or sixty feet astern, with nothing but his face above 
water. As he was dragged out clear of the castle and the 
piles, he was first perceived by the Hurons, who raised a 
hideous yell, and commenced a fire on what may very 
well be termed the floating mass. It was at the same in- 
stant that Hist he«aii to pull upon the line forward — a 
circumstance that’jirobably saved Hurry’s life, aided by 
his own self-possession, and border readiness. The first 
bullett struck the water directly on the spot where the 
broad chest of the young giant w'as visible through the 
pure element, and might Inive ]nerced his heart, had the 
angle at which it was fired been less acute. Instead of 
penetrating the lake, however, it glanced from its smooth 
surface, rose, and actually buried itself in the logs of the 
cabin, near the spot at which Chingackgook had shown 
himself the minute before, while clearing the line from the 
cleet. A second, and a third, and a fourth bullet followed, 
all meeting with the same resistance from the surface of 
the water, though Hurry sensibly felt the violence of the 
blows they struck upon the lake so immediately above and 
so near his breast. Discovering their mistake, the Hurons 
now changed their plan, and aimed at the uncovered face ; 
but, by this time. Hist was pulling on the line, the target 
advanced, and the deadly missiles still fell upon the water. 
In another moment the body was dragged past the end of 
the scow, and became concealed. As for the Delaware 
and Hist, they worked perfectly covered by the cabin, and 
in less time than it requires to tell it, they had hauled the 
huge frame of Hurry to the place they occupied. Chingach^ 
gook stood in readiness with his keen knife, and bending 
over the side of the scow, he soon severed the bark that 
bound the T limbs of the borderer. To raise him high 
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enough to reach the edge of the boat, and to aid him in 
entering, were less easy tasks, as Hurry’s arms were still 
nearly useless ; hut both were done in time, when tlie 
liberated man staggered forward and fell, exhausted and 
helpless, into the bottom of the scow. Here we sliall leave 
him to recover his strength and the due circulation of his 
blood, while we proceed with the narrative of events that 
crowd upon ns too fast to admit of any postponement. 

The moment the Ilurons lost sight of the body of Hurry, 
they gave a common yell of disappointment, and three of 
the most active of their number ran to the trap, and en- 
tered the canoe. It required some little delay, however, 
to embark wntli their weaj)ons, to find the paddles ; and, 
if w'c may use a phrase so purely technical, “ to get out of 
dock.” By this time Hurry w^as in the scow, and the 
Dehnvare had his rifles again in readiness. As the jirk 
necessarily sailed before the wind, it had gbt by this time, 
quite tw’o hundred yards from the castle, and was sliding 
away each instant, farther and farther, though with a 
motion so easy as scarcely to stir the water. The canoe 
of the girls was quite a quarter of a mile distant from the 
ark, obviously keeping aloof, in ignorance of wdiai had 
occurred, and in apprehension of the consequences of ven- 
turing too near. They had taken the direction of the 
eastern shore, endeavouring at the same time to get to 
windward of the ark, and in a manner between the tw'o 
parties, as if distrusting which w^as to he considered a 
friend, and wdiich an enemy. The girls, from long habit, 
used the paddles with great dexterity ; and Judith, in 
particular, had often sportively gained races, in trials of 
speed with the youths that occasionally visited the lake. 

'When the three Hurons emerged from behind the pa- 
lisades, and they found themselves on the open lake, and 
under the necessity of advancing unprotected on the ark, 
if they persevered in the original design, their ardour sen- 
sibly cooled. In a hark canoe, they were totally without 
cover, and Indian discretion was entirely opposed to such 
a sacrifice of life as would most j)robably follow any 
attempt to assault an enemy, entrenched as effectually as 
the Delaw^are. Instead of following the ark,# therefore. 
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these three warriors inclined towards the eastern sliore, 
keeping at a safe distance from the rifles of ('hingachgook. 
But this mana*uvre rendered the position of the girls ex- 
ceedingly critical. It threatened to place them, if not 
between tw^o fires, at least between two dangers, or what 
they conceived to be dangers ; and, instead of permitting 
the Hurons to enclose her in what she fancied a sort of 
net, Judith immediately commenced her retreat in a 
southern direction, at no very great distance frQin the shore. 
She dill not dare to land ; if such an expedient ^vere to be 
resorted to at all, she could only venture on it in the last 
extremity. At first the Indians paid little or no attention 
to the other canoe ; for, fully apprised of its contents, they 
deemed its capture of comparatively little moment ; while 
the ark, with its imaginary treasures, the persons of the 
Delaware and of Hurry, and its means of movement on a 
large scale, was'before them. But tins aik had its dangers as 
well as its temptations ; and after w^asting near an hour, 
iii vacillating evolutions, always at a safe distance from the 
rifle, the IJurons seemed suddenly to take their resolution, 
and began to dis])lay it by giving eager chase to the girls. 

When this last design w'as adoj)ted, the circumstances 
of all parties, as connected with their relative })ositio]is, 
were materially changed. The ark had sailed and drifted 
quite half a mile, and w^as nearly that distance due north 
of the castle. As soon as the Delaware perceived that (he 
girls avoided him, unable to manage his uinvieldy ciaft, 
and knowing that flight from a bark canoe, in the event of 
pursuit, w'ould be a useless expedient if attem})ted, he had 
lowered his sail, in the hope it might induce the sisters to 
change their ])lan, and to seek refuge in the scow. This 
demonstration produced no other effect than to keep the ai k 
nearer to the scene of action, and to enable those in her 
to become witnesses of the chase. "J'he canoe of Judith 
w^as about a quarter of a mile south of that of the llurons, 
a little nearer to the east shore, and about the same dis- 
tance’ to the southward of the castle as it was from the 
hostile canoe, a circumstance which necessarily put the last 
nearly abreast of II utters fortress. With the several 
parties thus situated, the chase commenced. 
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At the moment when the Hurons so suddenly changed 
their mode of attack^ their canoe was not in the best pos- 
sible racing trim. There were but two paddles, and the 
third man was so much extra and useless cargo. Then 
the difference in weight between the sisters and the other 
two men, more especially in vessels so extremely light, 
almost neutralized any difference that might proceed from 
the greater strength of the Hurons, and rendered the trial 
of speed far from being as unequal as it might seem. 
Judith did not commence her exertions until the near 
approach of the other canoe rendered the object of the 
movement certain, and then she excited Hetty to aid her 
with her utmost skill and strength. 

Why should we run, Judith,” asked tlie simple- 
minded girl ; the Hurons have never harmed nw, nor 
do I think they ever will,** 

That may be true as to you, Hetty, Wilt it will prove 
very different with me. Kneel down and say your prayer, 
ancl then rise, and do your utmost to help escape. — Think 
of me, dear girl, too, as you pray.” 

Judith gave these directions from a mixed feeling ; first, 
because she knew that her sister ever sought the support 
of her Great Ally, in trouble ; and next, because a sensa- 
tion of feebleness and dependence suddenly came over her 
own proud spirit in that moment of apparent desertion and 
trial. The prayer was quickly said, however, and the 
canoe was soon in rai)id motion. Still, neither party re- 
sorted to their greatest exertions from the outset, both 
knowing fiiat the chase was likely to be arduous and long. 
Like two vessels of war that are preparing for an encounter, 
they seemed desirous of first ascertaining their respective 
rates of speed, in order that they might know how to gra- 
duate their exertions previously to the great effort. A few 
minutes sufficed to show the Hurons that the girls were 
expert, and that it would require all their skill and energies 
to overtake them. 

Judith had inclined tow^ards the eastern shore at the 
commencement of the chase, with a vague determination of 
landing and flying to the woods, as a last resort ; hut as 
she approached the land, the certainty that scouts must he 
z 
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watching her movements made her reluctance to adopt 
such an expedient unconquerable. Then she was still 
freshj and had sanguine hopes of being able to tire out her 
pursuers. With such feelings she gave a sweep with her 
paddle, and sheered off from the fringe of dark hemlocks, 
beneath the shades of which she was so near entering, and 
held her way again more towards the centre of the lake. 
This seemed the instant favourable for the Ilurons to make 
their push, as it gave them the entire breadth of the sheet 
to do it in ; and this, too, in the wddest part, as soon as 
they had got between the fugitives and the land. The 
canoes now flew ; Judith making up for what she wanted 
in strength, by her great dexterity and self-command. For 
half a mile the Indians gained no material advantage, but 
the continuance of so great exertions for so many minutes 
sensibly affected all concerned. Here the Indians resorted 
to an expedient that enabled them to give one of their 
part}’’ time to breathe, by shifting the paddles from hand 
to hand, and this, too, without sensibly relaxing their ef- 
forts. Judith occasionally looked behind her, and she saw 
this expedient practised. It caused her immediately to 
distrust the result, since her powers of endurance were not 
likely to hold out against those of men who had the means 
of relieving each other ; still she persevered, allowing no 
very visible consequences immediately to follow the change. 

As yet, the Indians had not lK?en able to get nearer to 
the girls than two hundred yards, though they were what 
seamen would term in their Avake or in a direct line 
behind them, passing over the same track of water. This 
made the pursuit what is technically called a “ stern 
chase,’' wdiich is proverbially a long chase the mean- 
ing of which is, that in consequence of the relative position 
of the parties no change becomes apparent, except tliat 
which is a direct gain in the nearest possible approach. 

Long” as this species of chase is admitted to be, how- 
ever, Judith was enabled to perceive that the Hurons were 
sensibly drawing nearer and nearer, before she had gained 
the centre of the lake. She was not a girl to despair ; but 
there was an instant when she thought of yielding, with 
the wish *of being carried to the camp where she knew the 
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Dcerslayer to be a captive ; but the considerations con- 
nected with the means she hoped to be able to employ^ in 
order to procure his release, immediately interposecl, in 
order to stimulate her to renewed exertions. Had there 
been any one there to note the progress of the two canoes, 
he would have seen that of Judith flying swiftly away from 
its pursuers, as the girl gave it freshly -impelled speed, 
while her mind was thus dwelling on her own ardent and 
generous schemes. So material, indeed, was the difference 
in the rate of going between the two canoes, for the next 
five minutes, that the Hurons began to be convinced all 
their powers must be exerted, or they would suffer the dis- 
grace of being baffled by women. Making a furious effort, 
under the mortification of such a conviction, one of the 
strongest of their party broke his paddle at the very mo- 
ment when he had taken it from the hand of a comrade to 
relieve him. This at once decided the matter ; a canoe 
containing three men, and having but one paddle, being 
utterly unable to overtake fugitives like the daughters of 
Thomas Hotter. 

“ There, Judith !** exclaimed Hetty, who saw the acci- 
dent — “1 hope, now, you will own that praying is use- 
ful ! The Hurons have broke a paddle, and they never 
caa overtake us."* 

1 never denied it, poor Hetty ; and sometimes wdsh, in 
bitterness of spirit, that 1 had prayed more myself, and 
thought less of my beauty ! As you say, we are now 
and need only go a little south and take breath.’" 

This was done ; the enemy giving up the pursuit as sud- 
denly as a ship that has lost an important spar, the instant 
the accident occurred. Instead of following Judith’s canoe, 
which was now lightly skimming the water towards the 
south, the Hurons turned their bows towards the castle, 
where they soon arrived and landed. The girls, fearful 
that some spare paddles might be found in or about the 
buildings, continued on ; nor did they stop, until so dis- 
tant from their enemies as to give them every chance of 
escape, should the chase be renewed. It would seem that 
the savages meditated no such design, but at the end of an 
hour their canoe, filled with men, was seen quitting the 
z 2 
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castle and steering towards the shore. The girls were 
without food, and they now drew nearer to the buildings 
and the ark, having finally made up their minds, from its 
manoeuvres, that the latter contained friends. 

Notwithstanding the seeming desertion of the castle, 
Judith approached it with extreme caution. The ark was 
now quite a mile to the northward, but sweeping up to- 
wards the buildings ; and this, too, with a regularity of 
motion that satisfied Judith a white man was at the oars. 
When within a hundred yards of the building, the girls 
began to circle it in order to make sure that it was empty. 
No canoe w^as nigh, and this emboldened them to diaw 
nearer and nearer, until they had gone entirely round the 
piles, and reached the platform. 

Do you go into the house, Hetty,’" said Judith, 
“ and see that the savages are gone. They will not liarm 
you, and if any of them are still here, you can give me the 
alarm.’" 

Hetty did as desired — Judith retiring a few yards from 
the platform the instant her sister landed, in readiness for 
flight. But the last was unnecessary, not a minute elaps- 
ing before Hetty returned to communicate that all was safe. 

I’ve been in all the rooms, Judith,” said the latter, 
earnestly, and they are empty, except father’s ; he is in 
his own chamber, sleeping, though not as quietly as we 
could wish.” 

Has any thing happened to father.^” demanded Ju- 
dith, as her foot touched the platform, speaking^ fjuick, for 
her nerves were in a state to be easily alarmed.*' 

Hetty seemed concerned, and she looked furtively about 
her, as if unwilling any one but a child should hear what 
she had to communicate. 

“ You know^ how it is with father, sometimes, Judith,"" 
she said. “ When overtaken with liquor he doesn’t al- 
ways know what he says or does — and he seems to be 
overtaken with liquor now."" 

This is strange ! — Would the savages have drunk 
with him, and then leave him behind ? But "tis a grievous 
sight to a child, Hetty, to witness such a failing in aparent, 
and we will not go near him till he wakes."' 
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A groan from the inner room, however^ changed this re- 
solution, and the girls ventured near a parent whom it was 
no unusual thing for them to find in a condition that lowers 
a man to the level of brutes. He was seated, reclining in 
a corner of the narrow room, with his shoulders supported 
by the angle, and his head fallen heavily on his chest. 
Judith moved forward with a sudden impulse, and re- 
moved a canvass cap that was forced so low on his head as 
to conceal his face, and, indeed, all but his shouldeis. The 
instant this obstacle was taken away, the quivering and raw 
flesh, the bared veins and muscles, and all the other disgust- 
ing signs of mortality, as they are revealed by tearing away 
the skin, showed he had been scalped, though still living. 


END OP THE SECOND VOLlJjilE. 
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chaptp:r I. 

Lightly thpy’l! talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

Ami o’er ins cold ashes uphr.uti lum ; 

Dut nothing he’ll reck, if they’ll let him sleep on, 

lu the grave where a Briton has laid him. Wolfe. 

The reader must imagine the horror that daughters would 
experience at unexpectedly beholding the shocking spectacle 
that was placed before the eyes of Judith and Esther, 
as related in the close of the last chapter. Wc shall 
pass over the first emotions, the first acts of filial piety, 
and proceed with the narrative, by imagining rather than 
relating most of the revolting features of the scene. The 
mutilated and ragged head was bound up, the unseemly 
blood was wiped from the face of the sufferer, the other 
appliances required by appearances and care were resorted 
to, and there was time to inquire into the more serious 
circumstances of the case. In the struggle with the Hurons, 
Ilutter had been stabbed by the knife of the old warrior, 
who had used the discretion to remove the arms of every 
one but himself. Being hard pushed by his sturdy foe, 
his knife had settled the matter. This occurred just as 
the doof was opened, and Hurry burst out upon the plat- 
form, as has been previously related. This was the secret 
of neither party’s “having appeared in the subsequent 
struggle ; Hutter having been literally disabled, and his 
conqueror being ashamed to be seen with* the traces of 
blood about him, after having used so many injunctions 
to convince his young warriors of the necessity of taking 
their prisoners alive. When the three Hurons returned 
from the chase, and it was determined to abandon the l?astle, 
and join the party on the land, Ilutter was simply scalped, 
to secure the usual trophy, and was left to die by inchfes, 
as has been done in a thousand similar instaiujes, by the 
z 4 
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ruthless warriors of this part of the American continent. 
Had the injury of Hutter been confined to his head, he 
might have recovered^ however_, for it was the blow of the 
knife that proved mortal. 

There are moments of vivid consciousness when the 
stern justice of God stands forth in colours so prominent 
as to defy any attempts to veil them from the sight, how- 
ever unpleasant they may appear, or however anxious we 
may be to avoid recognising it. Such was now the fact 
with Judith and Hetty, who both perceived the decrees of 
a retributive Providence, in the manner of their father's 
suffering, as a punishment for his own recent attempts on 
the Iroquois. This was seen and felt by Judith, with the 
keenness of perception and sensibility that were suited to 
her character; while the impression made on the simpler 
mind of her sister was perhaps less lively, though it might 
well have proved more lasting. 

Oh ! Judith," exclaimed the weak-minded girl, as 
soon as their first care had been bestowed on the sufferer. 

Father went for scal})s, himself, and now where is his 
own? The Bible might have foretold this dreadful punish- 
ment ! " 

Hush — Hetty — hush, poor sister — he opens his eyes ; 
he may hear and understand you." 

VPater — " ejaculated II utter, as it might be by a 
desperate effort, that rendered his voice frightfully deep 
and strong, for one as near death as he evidently w'as — 
water — foolish girls — will you let me die of thirst ?" 

Water was brought and administered to the sufferer ; 
the first he had tasted in hours of physical anguish. It 
had the double effect of clearing his throat, and of mo- 
mentarily reviving his sinking system. His eyes opened 
with that anxious, distended gaze, w'hicli is apt to ac- 
company the passage of a soul surprised by deatli, and he 
seemed disposed to speak. 

Fatlier — " said Judith, inexpressibly pained by his 
deplorable situation, and this so much the more from her 
ignorance of what remedies ought to he applied — Father, 
can we do any thing for you ? Can Hetty and 1 relieve 
your pain " 
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‘‘ Father ! slowly repeated the old man. No, Judith 
— no, Hetty — I’m no father. She was your mother, but 
I’m no father. Look in the chest — ’tis all there — give 
me more water.” 

The girls complied ; and Judith, whose early recol- 
lections extended farther back than her sister's, and who on 
every account had more distinct impressions of tlie past, 
felt an uncontrollable impulse of joy, as sjie heard these 
words. There had never been much sympathy between 
her reputed father and herself, and suspicions of this very 
truth had often glanced across her mind, in consequence of 
dialogues she had overheard between 1 1 utter and her mo- 
ther. It might be going too far to say she had never loved 
him ; but it is not so to add, that she rejoiced it was no 
longer a duty. With fletty the feeling was different. 
Incapable of making all the distinctions of her sister, her 
very nature was full of affection, and she had loved her re- 
puted parent, though far less tenderly than the real parent ; 
and it grieved her, now, to hear him declare he was not 
naturally entitled to that love. She felt a double grief, 
as if his death and his words together were twice depriv- 
ing her of parents. Yielding to her feelings, the poor girl 
went aside and wept. 

The very opposite emotions of the two girls kept both 
silent for a long time. Judith gave water to the sufferer 
frequently, but she forbore to urge him wdth questions, in 
some measure out of consideration for his condition ; but, 
if truth must he said, quite as much lest something he 
should add, in the way of explanation, might disturb her 
pleasing belief that she was not Thomas Hutter’s child. 
At length Hetty dried her tears, and came and seated her- 
self on a stool by the side of the dying man, who had been 
placed at his length on the floor, with his head supported 
by some worn vestments that bad been left in the house. 

“ Father,” she said, ‘‘ you will let me rail you father, 
though you say you are not one — father, shall I read the 
Bible to you — mother always said the Ilible was good for 
people in trouble. She was often in trouble herself, and 
then she made me read the Ilible to her. IVIany is the 
time I’ve known mother begin to listen with, the tears 
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Streaming from her eyes, and end with smiles and glad- 
ness. Oh I father, you don’t know how much good the 
Bible can do, for you’ve never tried it ; — now, I’ll read a 
chapter, and it will soften your heart, as it softened the 
hearts of the Ilurons.” 

While poor Hetty had so much reverence for, and faith 
in, the virtue of the Bible, her intellect was too shallow to 
enable her full^ to appreciate its beauties, or to fathom its 
profound and sometimes mysterious wisdom. That instinc- 
tive sense of right, which appeared to shield her from the 
commission of wrong, and even cast a mantle of moral love- 
liness and truth around her character, could not penetrate ab- 
strusities, or trace the nice affinities between cause and effect, 
beyond their more obvious and indisputable connection, 
though she seldom failed to see all the latter, and to defer to 
all their just consequences. In a word, she was one of those 
who feel and act correctly, without being able to give a lo- 
gical reason for it, even admitting revelation as her authority. 
Her selections from the Bible, therefore, were commonly 
distinguished by the simplicity of her own mind, and were 
oftener marked for containing images of known and palpa- 
ble things, than for any of the higher cast of moral truths 
with which the pages of that wonderful book abound — 
wonderful, and unequalled, even without referring to its 
divine origin, as a work replete with the profoundest philo- 
sophy, expressed in the noblest language. Her mother, 
with a connection that will probably strike the reader, had 
been fond of the book of Job ; and Hetty had, in a great 
measure, learned to read by the frequent lessons she had 
received from the different chapters of this venerable and 
sublime poem — now believed to be the oldest book in the 
world. On this occasion she turned to that well known 
part of the sacred volume. In selecting the particular 
chapter, she was influenced hy the caption, and she chose 
that which stands in our English version as, ‘‘Job e.vru.<tcth 
hia desire of death.** This she read steadily, from begin- 
ning to end, in a sweet, low, and plaintive voice. It is 
another peculiarity of the comprehensive wisdom of the 
Bible, that ^scarce a chapter, unless it be strictly narrative, 
can be turned to, that does not contain some searching truth 
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that is applicable to the condition of every human heart, 
as well as to the temporal state of its owner, either through 
the workings of that heart, or even in a still more direct 
form. In this instance, the very opening sentence, — Is 
there not an appointed time to man on earth?** — was 
startling ; and as Hetty proceeded, H utter applied, or fan- 
cied he could apply many aphorisms and figures to his 
own worldly and mental condition. As life is ebbing fast, 
the mind clings eagerly to hope, when it is not absolutely 
crushed by despair. The solemn words, — I have sinned; 
what shall I do unto thee, O thou prese^'ver of men ? Why 
hast thou set me as a mark against thee, so that I am a 
burden to myself,** — struck H utter more perceptibly than 
the others ; and though too obscure for one of his blunted 
feelings and obtuse mind either to feel or to comprehend 
in their fullest extent, they had a directness of application 
to his own state that caused him to wince under them. 

Don’t you feel better now, father } ** asked Hetty, 
closing the volume. Mother was always better when she 
had read the Bible.” 

Water,” returned flutter ; give me w^ater, Judith. 
I wonder if my tongue will always be so hot! Hetty, 
isn’t there something in the Bible about cooling the tongue 
of a man who was burning in hell-fire ? ” 

Judith turned away, shocked ; but Hetty eagerly sought 
the passage, w'hich she read aloud to the conscience- 
stricken victim of his own avaricious longings. 

“ That’s it, poor Hetty ; yes, that’s it. My tongue 
wants cooling now ; what will it be hereafter?** 

This appeal silenced even the confiding Hetty, for she 
had no answer ready for a confession so fraught with 
despair. Water, so long as it could relieve the sufferer, it 
was in the power of the sisters to give; and, from time to 
time, it was offered to the lips of the sufferer as he asked 
for it. Even Judith prayed. As for Hetty, as soon as 
she found that her efforts to make her father listen to her 
texts were no longer rewarded with success, she knelt at 
his side, and devoutly repeated the words which the 
Saviour has left behind him as a model for human pe- 
titions. This she continued to do, at intervals', as long as 
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it seemed to her that the act could benefit the dying man. 
Hutter, however, lingered longer than the girls had be- 
lieved possible, when they first found him. At times 
he spoke intelligibly, though his lips oftener moved in 
utterance of sounds that carried no distinct impressions to 
the mind, ifudith listened intently, and she heard the 
words husband,*' death,*’ “ pirate,** law,’* scalps,** 
and several others of a similar import, though there was 
no sentence to tell the precise connection in which they 
were used. Still they were sufficiently expressive to be 
understood by one whose eais had not escaped till the 
rumours that had been circulated to her reputed father’s 
discredit, and whose comprehension was as quick as her 
faculties were attentive. 

During the whole of the painful hour that succeeded, 
neither of the sisters bethought her sufficiently of the 
Ilurons to dread their return. It seemt'd as if their de- 
solation and grief placed them above the danger of such 
an interruption ; and when the sound of oars was at length 
heard, even Judith, who alone had any reason to apprehend 
the enemy, did not start, but at once understood that the 
ark was near. She went upon the platform fearlessly ; 
for, should it turn out that Hurry was not there, and that 
the Hurons were masters of the scow also^ escape was im- 
possible. Then she had the sort of confidence that is 
inspired by extreme misery. Hut there was no cause for 
any new alarm — (diingachgook. Hist, and Hurry, all 
standing in the open part of the scow, cautiously examining 
the building, to make certain of the absence of tlfi enemy. 
They, too, had seen the departure of the Hurons, as well 
as the approach of the canoe of the girls to the castle, and, 
presuming on the Latter fact, March had swept tlie scow 
up to the platform. A word sufficed to explain that there 
was nothing to be apprehended, and the ark was soon 
moored in her old berth. 

Judith said not a word concerning the condition of her 
father, but Hurry knew her too well not to understand 
that something was more than usually wrong. He led 
the way, though with less of his confident bold manner 
than usual^ into the house, and penetrating to the inner 
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room, found Hutter lying on his back, with Hetty sitting 
at liis side, fanning him with pious care. The events of 
the morning had sensibly changed the manner of Hurry. 
Notwithstanding his skill as a swimmer, and the readiness 
with which he liad adopted the only expedient that could 
possibly save him, the helplessness of being in the w'ater, 
bound hand and foot, had produced some such effect on 
him as the near approach of punishment is known to pro- 
duce on most criminals, leaving a vivid impression of the 
horrors of death upon his mind, and this, too, in connection 
with a picture of bodily helplessness; the daiing of this 
man being far more the offspring of vast physical })Owers 
than of the energy of the will, or even of natural sj)irit. 
Such heroes invariably lose a large portion of their courage 
with the failure of their strength ; and, though Hurry was 
now unfettered, and as vigorous as ever, events weie too 
recent to permit the recollection of his late deplorable con- 
dition to be at all weakened. Had he lived a century, the 
occuriences of the few momentous minutes during which he 
was in the lake would have produced a chastening effect 
on his character, if not always on his manner. 

Hurry was not only shocked when he found his late 
associate in this desperate situation, but he was greatly 
surprisetl. During the struggle in the building, he had 
been far too much occupied himself to learn what Iiad be- 
fallen his comrade ; and, as no deadly weapon had been 
used in his particular case, but every effort had been made 
to ca])ture him without injury, he naturally believed that 
Hutter h ul been overcome, while he owed his own escape 
to his great bodily strength, and to a fortunate concurrence 
of extraordinary circumstances. Death, in the silence and 
solemnity of a chamber, was a novelty to him. Though 
accustomed to scenes of violence, he had been unused to 
sit by the bed-side and watch the slow beating of the pulse 
as it gradually grew w'eaker and weaker. Notwithstand- 
ing the change in his feelings, the manners of a life could 
not be altogether cast aside in a moment; and the un- 
expected scene extorted a characteristic speech from the 
borderer. 

How now ! Old Tom,” he said, have the vagabonds 
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got you at an advantage, where you’re not only down, but 
are likely to be kept down ! 1 thought you a capt^/ve, it’s 
true, but never supposed you as hard run as this I ” 

H utter opened his glassy eyes, and stared wildly at the 
speaker. A flood of confused recollections rushed on his 
wavering mind at the sight of his late comrade. It was 
evident that he struggled with his own images, and knew 
not the real from the unreal. 

AV^ho are you ? *’ he asked in a husky wdiisper, his fail- 
ing strength refusing to aid him in a louder effort of his 
voice. Who are you ? — You look like the mate of the 
Snow — he was a giant, too, and near overcoming us.” 

I’m your mate, Floating Tom, and your comrade, but 
have nothing to do with any snow. It’s summer now, and 
Harry March always quits the hills as soon after the frosts 
set in as is convenient.” 

I know you — Hurry Skurry — Til sell you a scalp ! 

— a sound one, and of a full-grown man ; — what’ll you 
give ? ” 

Poor Tom ! That scalp business hasn’t turned out at 
all profitable, and I’ve pretty much concluded to give it up, 
and to follow a less bloody calling.” 

Have you got any scalp Mine’s gone ; — how does 
it feel to have a scalp ? — 1 know how it feels to lose one 

— fire and flames about the brain — and a wrenching at 
the heart, — no, no — kill Jirs-ty Hurry, and scalp after^ 
wards” 

“ What does the old fellow mean, tludith ? He talks 
like one that is getting tired of the business as weJl as my- 
self. Why have you bound up his head — or, have the 
savages tomahawked him about the brains } ” 

They have done that for him, whicli you and he, Harry 
March, would have so gladly done for them. His skin and 
hair have been torn from hi§ head to gain money from the 
governor of Canada, as you would have torn theirs from 
the heads of the Hurons, to gain money from the governor 
of York.” 

Judith spoke with a strong effort to appear composed, 
but it was neither in her nature, nor in the feeling of the 
moment, tO; speak altogether without bitterness. The 
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strength of her emphasis^ indeed, as well as her manner, 
caused Hetty to look up reproachfully. 

These are high words to come from Thomas Hu tier's 
darter, as Thomas Hutter lies dying before her eyes," re- 
torted Hurry. 

God be praised for that ! — whatever reproach it may 
bring on my poor mother, I am noi Thomas Hutter’s 
daughter." 

Not Thomas Hutter’s darter ? — Don't disown the old 
fellow in his last moments, Judith, for thai*si a sin the Lord 
will never overlook. If you’re not Thomas Hutter's darter, 
whose darter be you ? " 

This question rebuked the rebellious spirit of Judith ; 
for, in getting rid of a parent, whom she felt it was a relief 
to find she might own she had never loved, she overlooked 
the important circumstance that no substitute was ready to 
supply his place. 

I cannot tell you, Harry, who my father was," she 
answered, more mildly ; “ 1 hope he was an honest man, 
at least." 

“ VV'hich is more than you think was the case with old 
Hutter? Well, Judith, I’ll not deny that hard stories 
were in circulation consarning Floating Tom, but who is 
there that doesn’t get a scratch when an inimy holds the 
rake ? There's them that say hard things of and even 
1/071, beauty as you be, don't always escape.” 

This was said wdth a view to set up a species of com- 
munity of character between the parties, and, as the politi- 
cians of the day are tvont to express it, with ulterior in- 
tentions. What might have been the consequences with 
one of Judith's known spirit, as well as her assured anti- 
pathy to the speaker, it is not easy to say ; for, just then, 
Hutter gave unequivocal signs that his last moment was 
nigh. Judith and Hetty had stood by the dying bed of 
their mother, and neither needed a monitor to warn them 
of the crisis, and every sign of resentment vanished from 
the face of the first. Hutter opened his eyes, and even 
tried to feel about him with a hand, a sign that sight was 
failing. A minute later his breathing grew ghastly ; a 
pause totally without respiration followed ; anck then sue- 
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ceeded the last long-drawn sigh, on which the spirit is 
supposed to quit the body. This sudden termination of 
the life of one who had hitherto filled so important a place 
in the narrow scene on which he had been an actor, put an 
end to all discussion. 

The day passed by without further interruption, the 
Ilurons, though possessed of a canoe, appearing so far sa- 
tisfied with their success as to have relinquished all imme- 
diate designs on the castle. It would not have been a safe 
undertaking, indeed, to approach it under the rifles of those 
it was now known to contain, and it is probable that the 
truce was more owing to this circumstance than to any 
other. In the meanwhile, the preparations were made for 
the interment of Hutter. To bury him on the land was 
impracticable, and it was Hetty's wish that his body should 
lie by the side of that of her mother in the lake. She had 
it in her power to quote one of his sjieeches, in which he 
himself had called the lake the family burying-ground,’* 
and, luckily, this was done without the knowledge of her 
sister, who would have opposed the plan, had she known 
it, with unconquerable disgust. But Judith had not 
meddled with the arrangement, and every necessary dis- 
position was made without her privity or advice. 

The hour chosen for the rude ceremony was just as the 
sun was setting, and a moment and a scene more suited to 
paying the last office to one of calm and pure s})irit could 
not have been chosen. There are a mystery and a solemn 
dignity in death, that dispose the living to regard the re- 
mains of even a malefactor with a certain degree of rever- 
ence. All worldly distinctions have ceased ; it is thought 
that the veil has been removed, and that the character and 
destiny of the departed are now as much beyond human 
opinions, as they are beyond human ken. In nothing is 
death more truly a leveller than in this, since, while it 
may be impossible absolutely to confound the great witli 
the low, the worthy with the unworthy, the mind feels it 
to be arrogance to assume a right to judge of those who are 
believed to be standing at the jddgment-seat of (iod. When 
Judith was told that all was ready, she went upon the 
platform, passive to the request of her sister, and then she 
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first took heed of the arrangement. The body was in the 
scow, enveloped in a sheet, and quite a hundred weight of 
stones, that had been taken from the fire-place, were en- 
closed with it, in order that it might sink. No other pre- 
paration seemed to be thought necessary, though Hetty 
carried her Bible l)eneath her arm. 

When all were on board the ark, this singular habitation 
of the man whose body it now bore to his final abode, was 
set in motion. Hurry was at the oars. In his powerful 
hands, indeed, they seemed little more than a pair of sculls, 
which were wielded without effort, and, as he was expert 
ill their use, the Delaware remained a passive spectator of 
the proceedings. The progress of the ark had something 
of tile stately solemnity of a funeral procession, the dip of 
the oars being measured, and the movement slow and steady. 
The wash of the water, as the blades rose and fell, kept time 
with the efforts of Hurry, and might have been likened to 
the measured tread of mourners. Then the tranquil scene 
was in beautiful accordance with a rite that ever associates 
with itself the idea of Clod. At that instant, the lake had 
not even a single ripple on its glassy surface, and the broad 
panorama of woods seemed to look down on the holy tran- 
quillity of the hour and ceremony in melancholy stillness. 
Judith was affected to tears, and even Hurry, though he 
hardly knew why, was troubled. Hetty preserved the out- 
ward signs of tranquillity, but her inward grief greatly sur- 
passed that of her sister, since her affectionate heart loved 
more from habit and long association, than from the usual 
connectit^s of sentiment and taste. She was sustained by 
religious hope, however, which in her simple mind usually 
occupied the space that worldly feelings filled in that of 
Judith ; and she was not without an expectation of wit- 
nessing -some open manifestation of divine power on an 
occasion so solemn. Hist was serious, attentive, and in- 
terested ; for she had often seen the interment of the pale- 
faces, though never one that promised to be as peculiar as 
this ; while the Delaware, though grave, and also observant 
in his demeanour, was stoical and calm. 

Hetty acted as pilot, directing Hurry how to proceed to 
find that spot in the lake which she was in ihe habit of 
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terming mother’s grave.” The reader will remember that 
the castle stood near the southern extremity of a shoal that 
extended near half a mile northerly, and it was at the 
farthest end of this shallow water that Floating Tom had 
seen fit to deposit the remains of his wife and child. His 
own were now in the course of being placed at their side. 
Hetty had marks on the land by which she usually found 
the spot, although the position of the buildings, the general 
direction of the shoal, and the beautiful transparency of the 
water, all aided her, the latter even allowing the bottom to 
be seen. By these means, the girl was enabled to note 
their progress, and at the proper time she approached 
March, whispering — 

Now, Hurry, you can stop rowing. Wc have passed 
the stone on the bottom, and mother’s grave is near.” 

March ceased his efforts, immediately dropping the kedge 
and taking the warp in his hand, in order to check the 
scow. The ark turned slowly round under this restraint, 
and when it was quite stationary Hetty was seen at its 
stern, pointing into the water, the tears streaming from her 
eyes in ungovernable natural feeling. Judith had been 
present at the interment of her mother, but she had never 
visite<l the spot since. This neglect proceeded from no in- 
difference to the i^ieinory of the deceased ; for she had 
loved her mother, and bitterly had she found occasion to 
mourn her loss j but she was averse to the contemplation 
of death, and there had been passages in her own life since 
the day ot* that interment, which increased this feeling, and 
rendered her, if possible, still more '•eluctant tO"* approach 
the spot that contained the remains of one whose severe 
lessons of female morality and propriety had been deepened 
and rendered doubly impressive by remorse for her own 
failings. With Hetty the case had been very different. 
To her simple and innocent mind, the remembrance of her 
mother brought no other feeling than one of gentle sor- 
row ; a grief that is so often termed luxurious, even be- 
cause it associates with itself the images of excellence, and 
the purity of a better state of existence. For an entire 
summer she had been in the habit of repairing to the place 
after nightnfall ; and, carefully anchoring her canoe so as 
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not to disturb the body, she would sit and hold fancied 
conversations with the deceased, sing sweet hymns to the 
evening air, and repeat the orisons that the being who 
now slumbered below had taught her in infancy. Hetty 
had passed her happiest hours in this indirect communion 
with the spirit of her mother ; the wildness of Indian 
traditions and Indian opinions, unconsciously to herself, 
mingling with the Christian lore received in childhood. 

There was no other priest than nature at that wild and 
singular funeral rite. March cast his eyes below, and 
through the transparent medium of the clear water, wdiich 
was almost as pure as air, he saw what Hetty was accus- 
tomed to call ‘^mother’s grave.** It was a low straggling 
mound of earth, fashioned by no spade, out of a corner 
of which gleamed a bit of the white cloth that formed the 
shroud of the dead. The body had been lowered to the 
bottom, and flutter brought earth from the shore and let 
it fall upon it, until all was concealed. In this state, the 
place had remained, until the movement of the waters had 
revealed the solitary sign of the uses of the spot that has 
just been mentioned. Even the most rude and brawling 
are chastened by the ceremonies of a funeral. March felt 
no desire to indulge his voice in any of its coarse out- 
breakings, and was disposed to complete the office he had 
undertaken in decent sobriety. Perhaps he reflected on 
the retribution that had alighted on his late comrade, and 
bethought him of the frightful jeopardy in which his own 
life had so lately been placed. He signified to Judith that 
all was rc^dy, received her directions to proceed, and, with 
no other assistant than his own vast strength, raised the 
body and bore it to the end of the scow. Two parts of a 
rope were passed beneath the legs and shoulders, as they 
are placed beneath coffins, and then the corpse was slowly 
lowered beneath the surface of the lake. 

Not there — Harry March — no, not there** said 
Judith, shuddering involuntarily; do not lower it quite 
so near the spot where mother lies.*’ 

Why not, Judith.?” a»ked Hetty earnestly. "They 
lived together in life, and should lie together in death.’* 

No — no — Harry March, farther off — farther off. — 
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Poor Hetty, you know not what you say. — Leave me to 
order this.” 

A significant gesture from her induced March to lower 
the body at a little distance from that of his wife ; when 
he withdrew the cords, and the act was performed. 

There’s an end of Floating Tom !” exclaimed Hurry, 
bending over the scow, and gazing through the water at 
the body. “ He was a brave companion on a scout, and 
a notable hand with traps. Don’t weep, Judith — don’t 
be overcome, Hetty, for the righteousest of us all must 
die ; and when the time comes, lamentations and tears 
can’t bring the dead to life. Your father will be a loss to 
you, no doubt ; most fathers are a loss, especially to on- 
married darters ; but there’s a w^ay to cure that evil, and 
you’re both too young and handsome to live long ivithout 
finding it out. When it’s agreeable to hear what an honest 
and unpretending man has to say, Judith, 1 should like 
to talk a little with you, apart.” 

Judith had scarce attended to this riide attempt of 
Hurry’s at consolation, although she necessarily under- 
stood its general drift, and had a tolerably accurate notion 
of its manner. She was weeping at the recollection of her 
mother’s early tenderness, and painful images of long- 
forgotten lessons and neglected precepts were crowding 
her mind. The words of Hurry, however, recalled her 
to the present time, and, abrupt and unseasonable as was 
their import, they did not produce those signs of distjistc 
that one might have ex})ected from the girl’s character. 
On the contrary, she appeared to be struck -^ith some 
sudden idea, gazed intently for a moment at the young 
man, dried her eyes, and led the way to the other end of 
the scow, signifying her wish for him to follow. Here 
she took a seat, and motioned for March to place himself 
at her side. The decision and earnestness with which all 
this was done, a little intimidated her companion, and 
Judith found it necessary to open the subject herself. 

You wish to speak to me of marriage, Harry March,” 
she said, and 1 have come here, over the grave of my 
parents, as it might be — no, no, — over the grave of my 
poor, dear,idear mother, to hear what you have to say.” 
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This is oncomnion, and you have a skearful way with 
you, this evening, Judith,” answered Hurry, more dis- 
turbed than he would have cared to own ; “ but truth is 
truth, and it shall come out, let what will follow. You 
well know, gal, that I’ve long thought you the coineliest 
young woman my eyes ever beheld, and that I’ve made no 
secret of that fact, either here on the lake, out among the 
hunters and trappers, or in the settlements.” 

Yes — yes, I’ve heard this before, and I suppose it to 
he true,” answered Judith, with a sort of feverish impa- 
tience. 

Well, if it’s agreeable, I should think a woman 
couldn’t hear it too often. They all tell me this is the 
way with your sex — that nothing pleases them more 
than to repeat over and over, for the hundredtli time, 
how much you like ’em, unless it be to talk to ’em of 
their good looks ! ” 

No doubt — we like both, on most occasions ; but this 
is an uncommon moment. Hurry, and vain words should 
not be too freely used. 1 would rather hear you speak 
plainly.” 

“ You shall have your own way, Judith, and I some 
suspect you always will. I’ve often told you that 1 not 
only like you better than any other young woman going, 
or, for that matter, better than all the young women 
going ; but you must have obsarved, Judith, that I’ve 
never asked you, in up and down tarms, to marry me.” 

I hav^' observed both,” returned the girl, a smile 
struggling about her beautiful mouth, in spite of the sin- 
gular and engrossing intentness which caused her cheeks 
to flush, and lighted her eyes with a brilliancy almost 
dazzding — I have observed both, and have thought the 
last remarkable for a man of Harry March’s decision and 
fearlessness.” 

There’s been a reason, gal, and it’s one that troubles 
me even now — nay, don’t flush up so, and look fiery-like, 
for there are thoughts which will stick long in any man’s 
mind, as there be words that will stick in his throat — but 
then, ag’in, there’s fcelin’s that will get the better of ’em 
all, and to these feelin’s I find I must submit. You’ve no 
A A 3 
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longer a father, or a mother, Judith ; and it’s morally im^ 
liossible that you and Hetty could live here, alone, allow- 
ing it was peace, and the Iroquois was quiet; but as 
matters stand, not only would you starve, but you’d both 
be prisoners, or scalped, afore a week was out. It’s time 
to think of a change and a husband, and if you’ll accept 
of me, all that’s past shall be forgotten, and there’s an end 
on’t.” 

Judith had difficulty in repressing her impatience until 
this rude declaration and offer were made, which she evi- 
dently wished to hear, and which she now listened to with 
a willingness that might well have excited hope. She 
hardly allowed the young man to conclude, so eager was 
she to bring him to the point, and so ready to answer. 

There, Hurry, that’s enough,” she said, raising a 
hand, as if to stop him ; I understand you as well as if 
you were to talk a month. You prefer me to other girls, 
and you wish me to become your wife.” 

You put it in better words than I can do, Judith, 
and I wish you to fancy them said just as you most like 
to hear ’em.” 

They’re plain enough, Hurry, and ’tis fitting they 
should be so. This is no place to trifle or deceive in. Now, 
listen to my answer, which shall be, in every tittle, as 
sincere as your oflTer. There is a reason, March, why I 
should never — ” 

I suppose I understand you, Judith ; but if I’m 
willing to overlook that reason, it’s no one’s consarn but 
mine. Now don’t brighten up like the sky at s\indown ; 
for no offence is meant, and none should be taken.” 

I do not brighten up, and will 7iot take offence,” said 
Judith, struggling to repress her indignation in a way she 
had never found it necessary to exert before. There is 
a reason why I should not, can not, ever be your wife. 
Hurry, that you seem to overlook, and which it is my duty 
now to tell you, as ])lainly as you have asked me to consent 
to become so. I do not, and I am certain that I never 
shall love you well enough to marry you.” 

O Judith, them flaunting, gay, scarlet-coated officers 
of the garrisons have done all this mischief ! ” 
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Hush, March ; do not calumniate a daughter over 
her mother’s grave ! Do not forget that I am a woman, 
and that you are a man ; that I have neither father nor 
brother to revenge your words/* 

Well, there is something in the last, and 1*11 say no 
more. Take time, Judith, and think better of tl>is/’ 

1 want no time ; my mind has long been made up, 
and I have only waited for you to speak plainly to answer 
plainly. We now understand each other, and there is no 
use in saying any more.” 

The impetuous earnestness of the girl awed the young 
man, for never before had he seen her so serious and de- 
termined. In most of their previous interviews she had 
met his advances with evasion, or sarcasm ; but these 
Hurry had mistaken for female coquetry, and had sup- 
posed might easily he converted into consent. The strug- 
gle had been with himself, about offering ; nor had he 
ever seriously believed it possible, that Judith would refuse 
to become the wife of the handsomest man on all that 
frontier. Now that the refusal came, and that in terms 
so decided as to put all cavilling out of the question, if not 
absolutely dumb-founded, he was so much mortified and 
surprised as to feel no wish to attempt to change her re- 
solution. 

l^he Glimmerglass has now no great call for me,** he 
exclaimed, after a minute’s silence. Old Tom is gone, 
the Hurons are as plenty on shore as pigeons in the 
woods ; 9iiJ, altogether^ it is getting to be an onsui table 
place.** * 

Then leave it. You see it is surrounded by dangers, 
and there is no reason why you should risk your life for 
others. Nor do 1 know that you can be of any service to 
us. Go, to-night ; we*ll never accuse you of having done 
any thing forgetful, or unmanly.** 

If I do go, ’twill be with a heavy heart on your 
account, Judith: I would rather take you with me.** 

That is not to be spoken of any longer, March ; but 
I will land you in one of the canoes, as soon as it is dark, 
and you can strike a trail for the nearest garrison. When 

you reach the fort, if you send a party ’• 
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Judith smothered the words, for she felt that it was humi- 
liating to be thus exposing herself to the comments and re- 
flections of one who was not disposed to view her conduct 
in connection with all in these garrisons with an eye of 
favour. Hurry, however, caught the idea ; and, without 
perverting it, as the girl dreaded, he answered to the pur- 
pose. 

I understand what you would say, and why you don’t 
say it,” he replied. If I get safe to the fort, a party 
shall start on the trail of these vagabonds, and I’ll come 
with it myself ; for I should like to see you and Hetty in 
a place of safety before we part for ever.” 

Ah, Harry March, had you always spoken thus, felt 
thus, my feelings towards you might have been different ! ” 

Is it too late now, Judith } Fm rough, and a woods- 
man ; but we all change under different treatment from 
what we have been used to.” 

It in too late, March. I can never feel tow’ards you, 
or any other man but owe, as you would wish to have me. 
There, I’ve said enough, surely, and you will question me 
no further. As soon as it is difk, I, or the Delaware, 
will put you on the shore ; you will make the best of your 
way to the Mohawk, and the nearest garrison, and send all 
you can to our assistance. And, Hurry, we are now 
friends, and I may trust you, may f not } ” 

Sartain, Judith ; though our fri’ndship would have 
been all the warmer, could you look upon me as 1 look 
upon you.” 

Judith hesitated, and some powerful emotion vTas strug- 
gling within her. Then, as if determined to look down 
all weaknesses, and accomplish her purposes, at every 
haaard, she spoke more plainly. 

Y ou will find a captain of the name of W arley, at 
the nearest post,” she said, pale as death, and even tremb- 
ling as she spoke ; I think it likely he will wish to head 
the party ; I would greatly prefer it should be another. 
If Captain Warley can be kept back, 't would make me 
very happy !” 

That’s easier said than done, Judith ; for these officers 
do pretty much as they please. 1 know the officer you 
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inean^ a red-faced, gay, oh !-be-joyfiil sort of a gentleman, 
who swallows Madeira enough to drown the Mohawk, 
and yet a pleasant talker. All the gals in the valley ad- 
mire him ; and they say he admires all the gals,” 

Judith did not answer, though her frame shook, and 
her colour changed from pale to crimson, and from crim- 
son back again to the hue of death. 

Alas ! my poor mother ! ” she ejaculated mentally ; 
we are over thy grave, but little dost thou know how 
much thy lessons have been forgotten ; thy care neglected ; 
thy love defeated ! ” 

As this goading of the worm that never dies was felt, 
she arose, and signified to Hurry that she had no more to 
comniunicate. 


CHAPTER II. 

That point 

In misery, which makes the oppressed man 

Regardless of his own life, makes him too 

Lord of the oppressor’s Coleridge. 

All this time Hetty had remained seated in the head of 
the scow, looking sorrowfully into the water, which held 
the body of her mother, as well as that of the man whom 
she had been taught to consider her father. Hist stood near 
her in gentle quiet, but had no consolation to offer in 
words. The habits of her people taught her reserve in 
this respect ; and the habits of her sex induced her to 
wait patiently for a moment when she might manifest 
some soothing sympathy by means of acts rather than 
speech. Chingachgook held himself a little aloof, in grave 
reserve, looking like a warrior, but feeling like a man. 

Judith joined her sister with an air of dignity and 
solemnity it was not her practice to show ; and, though 
the gleamings of anguish were still visible on her beautiful 
face, when she spoke it was firmly and without tremor. 
At that instant. Hist and the Delaware withdrew, moving 
towards Hurry in the other end of the boat. 
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Sister,” said Judith, kindly, I have much to say 
to you ; we will get into this canoe, and paddle ofF to a 
distance from the ark — the secrets of two orphans ought 
not to be heard by every ear.” 

Certainly, Judith, by the ears of their parents. Let 
Hurry lift the grapnel, and move away with the ark, and 
leave us here, near the graves of father and mother, to say 
what we may have to say.” 

Father !” repeated Judith, slowly, the blood, for the 
first time since her parting with March, mounting to her 
cheeks ; he was no father of ours, Hetty ! That we 
had from bis own mouth, and in his dying moments.” 

Are you glad, Judith, to find you had no father.'* 
He took care of us, and fed us, and clothed us, and loved 
us ; a father could have done no more. 1 don’t under- 
stand why he wasn’t a father.” 

Never mind, dear child, but let us do as you have 
said. It may be well to remain here, and let the ark 
move a little away. Do you prepare the canoe, and I will 
tell Hurry and the Indians our wishes,” 

This was soon and simply done ; the ark moving with 
measured strokes of the sweeps, a hundred yards from the 
spot, leaving the girls floating, seemingly in air, above the 
place of the dead ; so buoyant was the light vessel that 
held them, and so limpid the element by which it was 
sustained. 

The death ^f Thomas Hutter,” Judith commenced, 
after a short pause had prepared her sister to receive her 
communications, “ has altered all our prospects, Hetty. 
If he was not our father, we are sisters, and must feel 
alike and live together.” 

Hush, Judith ! His spirit may be near ; it would 
grieve it to hear his children talking so, and that, too, 
over his very grave. Children should never grieve parents, 
mother often told me, and especially when they are dead ! ” 

Poor Hetty ! They are happily removed beyond all 
cares on our accounts. Nothing that / can do or say will 
cause mother any sorrow now — there is some consolation 
in that, at least ! — and nothing i/ou can say or do will 
make her smile, as she used to smile on your good conduct 
when liviilg.” 
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You don’t know that, Judith. Spirits can see, and 
mother may see as well as any spirit. She always told us 
that God saw all we did, and that we should do nothing 
to offend him ; and now she has left us, I strive to do 
nothing that can displease her. Think how her spirit 
would mourn and feel sorrow, Judith, did it see either of 
us doing what is not right ; and spirits may see, after all ; 
especially the spirits of parents that feel anxious about 
their children.” 

“ Hetty, Hetty, — you know not what you say !” mur- 
mured Judith, almost livid with emotion. The dead 
cannot see, and know nothing of what passes here ! But, 
we will not talk of this any longer. The bodies of mother 
and Thomas Hutter lie together in the lake, and we will 
hope that the spirits of both are with God. That we, the 
children of one of them, remain on earth, is certain ; it is 
now proper to know what we are to do in future.” 

If we are not Thomas flutter’s children, Judith, no 
one will dispute our right to his property. We have the 
castle and the ark, and the canoes, and the woods, and the 
lakes, the same as when he was living ; and what can pre- 
vent us from staying here, and passing our lives just as we 
ever have done ? ” 

No, no — poor sister. This can no longer be. Two 
girls would not be safe here, even should these Hurons 
fail in getting us into their power. Even father had as 
much as he could sometimes do to kee^ peace upon the 
lake ; and we should fail altogether, must quit this 

spot, HetTy, and remove into the settlements.” 

I am sorry you think so, Judith,” returned Hetty, 
dropping her head on her bosom, and looking thoughtfully 
down at the spot where the funeral pile of her mother 
could just be seen. I am very sorry to hear it. I would 
rather stay here, where, if I wasn’t born. I’ve passed my 
life. I don’t like the settlements — they are full of wick- 
edness and heart-burnings, while God dwells unoffended 
in these hills ! I love the trees and the mountains, and 
the lake, and the springs, all that his bounty has given 
us ; and it would grieve me sorely, Jwlith, to be forced to 
quit them. You are handsome, and not at alldialf-witted. 
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and one day you will marry, and then you will have a hus- 
band, and I a brother, to take care of us, if women can't 
really take care of themselves in such a place as this.” 

Ah ! if this could be so, Hetty, then indeed I could 
now be a thousand times happier in these woods than in 
the settlements ! Once I did not feel thus, but now I do. 
Yet where is the man to turn this beautiful place into such 
a garden of Eden for us } " 

Harry March loves you, sister,” returned poor Hetty. 
Harry March and I understand each other, and no 
more need be said about him. There is one — but no 
matter. It is all in the hands of Providence, and we must 
shortly come to some conclusion about our future manner 
of living. Remain here — that is, remain here alone, we 
cannot. It is time, too, Hetty, we should learn all we 
can concerning our relations and family. It is not pro- 
bable we are altogether without relations, and they may be 
glad to see us. The old chest is now our property, ami we 
have a right to look into it, and learn all we can by what 
it holds. Mother was so very different from Thomas 
n utter, that now I know we are not his children, I burn 
with a desire to know whose children we can be.” 

Well, Judith, you know best, for you arc cleverer 
than common, mother always said, and I am only half- 
witted. Now father and mother are dead, I don’t much 
care for any relations but you, and don’t think I could love 
them I nevei: aw? as well as I ought. If you don’t like 
to marry Hur^ I don’t see who you can choose for a 
husband, and then I fear w'e shall have to quit ’the lake, 
after all.” 

What do you think of Deerslayer, Hetty ? ” asked 
Judith, endeavouring to conceal her embarrassment. 
Would he not make a brother-in-law to your liking } ” 
Deerslayer ! ” repeated the other, looking up in un- 
feigned surprise ; why, Judith, Deerslayer isn’t in the 
least comely, and is altogether unfit for one like you I ” 

He is not ill-looking, Hetty ; and beauty in a man is 
not of much matter.” 

Do you think so, Judith } I know that beauty is of no 
great matter, in man or woman, in the eyes of God ; for 
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mother has often told me so, when she thought I might 
have been sorry I was not as handsome as you, — though 
she needn’t have been uneasy on that account, for I never 
coveted any thing that is yours, sister. I think if I were 
a man, I should pine more for good looks than 1 do as a 
girl. A handsome man is a more pleasing sight than a 
handsome woman.” 

Poor child ! you scarce know what you say, or what 
you mean ! Beauty in our sex is something, but in man it 
passes for little. To be sure, a man ought to be tall, but 
others are tall as well as Hurry ; and active — 1 think I 
know those that are more active ; and strong — well, he 
hasn’t all the strength in the woild ; and brave — I am 
certain I can name a youth who is braver ! ” 

This is strange, Judith. I diduT think the earth held 
a handsomer, or a stronger, or a more active, or a braver 
man than Harry Hurry ! I am sure / never met his equal 
in either of these things.” 

\Vell, well, Hetty — say no more of this. Let Harry 
March go. He quits us to-night, and no regret of mine 
will follow him, unless it be that he has staid so long, and 
to so little purpose. We must live, in future, as becomes 
respectable young women, and cannot remain here to be 
the talk and jest of all the rude and foul-tongued trap- 
pers and hunters that may come upon the lake. Let 
Hurry go by himself, and then I’ll find the means to see 
Deerslayer, when the future shall be soon settled. Come, 
girl, the sun has set, and the ark is drifting away from 
us ; let u» paddle up to the scow, and consult with our 
friends. This night I shall look into the chest, and to- 
morrow shall determine what we are to do. As for the 
Hurons, now we can use our stores without fear of 
Thomas Hutter, they will be easily bought off. Let me 
get Deerslayer once out of their hands, and a single hour 
shall bring things to an understanding.” 

Judith spoke with decision, and she spoke with au- 
thority, a habit she had long practised towards her feeble- 
minded sister. But, while thus accustomed to have her 
way, by the aid of manner and a readier command of 
words, Hetty occasionally checked her impetuQps feelings 
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and hasty acts by the aid of those simple moral truths that 
were so deeply engrafted in all her own thoughts and feel- 
ings ; shining through both with a mild and beautiful 
lustre that threw a sort of holy halo around so much of 
what she both said and did. On the present occasion, 
this healthful ascendency of the girl of weak intellect, over 
her of a capacity that, in other situations, might have be- 
come brilliant and admired, was exhibited in the usual 
simple and earnest manner. 

You forget, Judith, what has brought us here,” she 
said reproachfully. This is mother’s grave, and we have 
just laid the body of father by her side. We have done 
wrong to talk so much of ourselves at such a spot, and 
ought now to pray God to forgive us, and ask him to 
teach us where we are to go, and what we are to do.” 

Judith involuntarily laid aside her paddle, while Hetty 
dropped on her knees, and was soon lost in her devout but 
simple petitions. Her sister did not pray. This she had 
long ceased to do directly, though anguish of spirit fre- 
quently wrung from her mental and hasty appeals to the 
great source of benevolence, for support, if not for a change 
of spirit. Still, she never beheld Hetty on her knees, that 
a feeling of tender recollection, as well as of profound re- 
gret at the deadness of her own heart, did not come over 
her. Thus had she- herself done in childhood, and even 
down to the hour of her ill-fated visits to the garrisons ; 
and she would willingly have given worlds, at such mo- 
ments, to be able to exchange her present sensations for 
that confiding faith, those pure aspirations, and* the gentle 
hope that shone through every lineament and movement 
of her, otherwise, less-favoured sister. All she could do, 
however, was to drop her head to her bosom, and assume 
in her attitude some of that devotion in which her stubborn 
spirit refused to unite. 

When Hetty rose from her knees, her countenance had 
a glow and serenity that rendered a face that w^as always 
agreeable positively handsome. Her mind was at peace, 
and her conscience acquitted her of a neglect of duty. 

Now you may go if you want to, Judith,’' she said ; 

God hasebeen kind to me, and lifted a burden off my 
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heart. Mother had many such burdens, she used to tell 
me, and she always took them off* in this way. 'Tis the 
only way, sister, such things can be done. You may raise 
a stone, or a log, with your hands ; but the heart must be 
lightened by prayer. I don't think you pray as often as 
you used to do when younger, Judith !” 

Never mind — never mind, child " — answered the 
other huskily — ’tis no matter now. Mother is gone, 
and Thomas flutter is gone, and the time has come when 
we must think and act for ourselves.” 

As the canoe moved slowly away from the place, under 
the gentle impulsion of the elder sister's paddle, the 
younger sat musing, as was her wont whenever her mind 
was perplexed by any idea more abstract and difficult of 
comprehension than common. 

not that a canoe just passing behind the castle ?" 
exclaimed Judith. Here, more in the direction of the 
point, I mean ; it is hid, now ; — but, certainly, 1 saw a 
canoe stealing behind the logs.” 

I’ve seen it some time,” Hetty quietly answered, for 
the Indians had few terrors for her, but 1 did not think 
it right to talk about such things over mother s grave. 
The canoe came from the camp, Judith, and was paddled 
by a single man ; he seemed to be Deerslayer, and no 
Iroquois.” 

“ Deerslayer I ” returned the other, with much of her 
native impetuosity. That can’t be ! Deerslayer is a 
prisoner, and I have been thinking of the means of setting 
him free. vWhy did you fancy it Deerslayer, child 

You can look for yourself, sister; there comes the 
canoe in sight again, on this side of the hut.” 

Sure enough, the light boat had passed the building, 
and was now steadily advancing towards the ark ; the per- 
sons on board of which were already collecting in the head 
of the scow, to receive their visitor, A single glance 
sufficed to assure Judith that her sister was right, and that 
Deerslayer w^as alone in the canoe. His approach was so 
calm and leisurely, however, as to fill her with wonder, 
since a man who had effected his escape from enemies, 
by either artifice or violence, would not be apt to move 
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with the gteadiness and deliberation with which his paddle 
swept the water. By this time, the day was fairly depart- 
ing, and objects were already seen dimly under the shores. 
In the broad labe, however, the light still lingered, and 
around the immediate scene of the present incidents, which 
was less shaded than most of the sheet, being in its broad- 
est part, it cast a glare that bore some faint resemblance to 
the warm tints of an Italian or Grecian sunset. The logs 
of the hut and ark had a sort of purple hue, blended with 
the growing obscurity, and the bark of the hunter's boat 
was losing its distinctness in colours richer, but more mel- 
lowed, than those it showed under a bright sun. As the 
two canoes approached each other — for Judith and her 
sister had plied their paddles so as to intercept the unex- 
pected visitor ere he reachetl the ark — even Deerslayer’s 
sun-burnt countenance wore a brighter aspect than common, 
under the pleasing tints that seemed to dance in the atmo- 
sphere. Judith fancied that delight at meeting her had 
some share in this unusual and agreeable expression. She 
was not aware that her own beauty appeared to more ad- 
vantage than common, from the same natural cause ; nor 
did she understand, what it would have given her so much 
pleasure to know, that the young jnan actually thought her, 
as she drew near, the loveliest creature of her sex his eyes 
had ever dwelt on. 

Welcome — welcome, Deerslayer !*’ exclaimed the girl, 
as the canoes floated at each other's sides, the paddles having 
ceased their movements ; “ we have had a melancholy — a 
frightful day — but your return is, at least, onenmisfortune 
the less. Have the Hurons become more humane and let 
you go ; or have you escaped from the wretches by your 
own courage and skill ? 

Neither, Judith — neither one nor t’other. The 
Mingos are Mingos still, and will live and die Mingos ; it 
is not likely their natur’s will ever undergo much improve- 
ment.' Well; they’ve their gifts, and we’ve our’n, Judith, 
and it doesn’t much become either to speak ill of what the 
Lord has created ; though, if the truth must be said, I 
And it a sore trial to think kindly or to talk kindly of them 
vagabonds. As for outwitting them, that might have been 
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done, and it was done, too, atween the Sarpent yonder and 
me, when we were on the trail of Hist — here the hunter 
stopped to laugh in his own silent fashion ; — hut it's no 
easy matter to sarcumvent the sarcum vented ; and an In- 
dian, whose eyes have once heeii opened by a sarcumven- 
tion, never shuts them ag’iii in precisely the same spot, 
I've known whites to do that, hut never a red-skin. What 
they Tarn comes hy practice, and not by books ; and of all 
schoolmasters exper'ence gives lessons that are the longest 
remembered.” 

All this is true, Deerslayer ; but if you have not es- 
caped from the savages, how came yon here ^ ” 

“You may well call them iVIingos savages, too, for 
savage enough do they feel, and savage enough will they 
act, if you once give them an opportunity. They feel their 
loss here, in the late skrimmage, to their hearts’ cores, and 
are ready to revenge it on any creatur’ of English blood 
that may fall in their way.'’ 

“ They have killed lather ; that ought to satisfy their 
wicked cravings for blood,” observed Hetty, reproachfully. 

‘^1 know it, gal — 1 know the whole story — partly 
from what I’ve seen from the shore, since they brought 
me up from the point, and partly from their threats ag’in 
myself, and their other discourse. Well, life is unsartain 
at the best, and we all depend on the breath of our nostrils 
for it from day to day. If you’ve lost a staunch fri’nd, 
as 1 make no doubt you have. Providence will raise up 
new ones in his stead ; and since our ac(|uaintance has 
begun in fehis oncommon manner, I shall take it as a hint 
that it will be a part of my duty in futur’, should the oc- 
casion offer, to see you don ’t suffer for want of food in the 
wigwam. 1 can’t bring the dead to life, but as to feeding 
the living, there’s few on all this frontier can outdo me, 
though 1 say it in the w’^ay of jiity and consolation, like, 
and in no particular in the way of boasting ! ” 

“ VV^e understand you, Deerslayer,” returned Judith, 
hastily, “ and take all that falls from your li])S, as it is 
meant, in kindness and friendship. Would to heaven all 
men had tongues as true, and hearts as honest ! ” 

“ In that respect men do differ, of a sartainty, Judith. 
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l*ve known them that wasn’t to be trusted any farther 
than you can see them ; and others ag’in whose messages, 
sent with a small piece of wampum, perhaps, might just 
as much be depended on as if the whole business was 
finished afore your face/’ 

You are an unaccountable being, Dcerslayer,” returned 
the girl, not a little puzzled with the childish simplicity 
of character that the hunter so often betrayed. You are 
a most unaccountable man, and I often do not know how 
to understand yon. Rut never mind, just now ; you have 
forgotten to tell us by w^hat means you are here,” 

1 ! — oh! That's not very onaccountable, if I am 
myself, Judith. I’m out on furlough.” 

Furlough! — That woid has a meaning among the 
soldiers that 1 uiulei stand; I cannot tell what it signifies 
when used by a prisoner.” 

‘Ht means just the same. You're light enough; the 
soldiers do use it, and just in the same uay as I use it. 
A furlough is when a man has leave to quit a camp, or a 
garrison, for a sartain specified time ; at the end of which 
he is to come back and shoulder his musket, or submit to 
his torments, just as he may happen to be a soldier or a 
captjyve. Reing the last, 1 must take the chances of a pri- 
soner.” 

“ Have the Hurons suffered you to quit them in this 
manner, without watch or guard ? ” 

Sartain — I couldn’t have come in any other manner, 
unless, indeed, it had been by a bold lising or a sarcum- 
vention.” 

“ What pledge have they that you will ever return } ” 
My w'ord,” answered the hunter, simply. Yes, I 
own 1 gave them that, and big fools would they have been 
to let me come without it ! Wliy, in that case, I should’nt 
have been obliged to go back and oiideigo any deviltries 
their fury may invent, but might have shouldered my rifle 
and made the best of my way to the Delaware villages. 
But, Lord ! Judith, they know’d this, just as well as you 
and I do, and would no more let me come away without a 
jwomise to go back, than they would let the wolves dig up 
the bones ^)f their fathers !” 
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Can it be possible that you expect to be able to put 
yourself again in the power of such ruthless enemies, by 
kee])ing your word ? 

Deerslayer looked at his fair questioner for a moment 
with stern displeasure. Then the expression of his honest 
and guileless face suddenly changed, lighting, as by a 
quick illumination of thought ; after which he laughed in 
his ordinary manner. 

“ I didn’t understand you at first, Judith ; no, I didn’t ! 
You belie\e that ("hingachgook and Harry Hurry won’t 
suffer it ; but you don’t know mankind thoroughly yet, I 
see. The Delaware would be the last man on ’arth to 
offer any objections to what he knows is a duty ; and, as 
for Match, he doesn’t care enough about any creatur’ but 
himself to spend many words on such a subject. My jtro- 
inises, or your’n, Judith, or anybody else’s, give him no 
consarn. Don’t be under any o^ieasiness, therefore, gal ; 
I shall be allowed to go back according to the furlough ; 
and if difficulties was made, I’ve not been brought up and 
odieated, as one may say, in the woods, without knowing 
how to look ’em down.” 

Judith made no answer for some little time. All her 
feelings as a woman — and Jis a woman who, for the first 
time in her life, was beginning to submit to that sentiment 
which has so much influence on the happiness or misery 
of her sex — revolted at the cruel fate that she fancied 
Deerslayer was drawing down upon himself, while the 
sense of right, which God lias imjdanted in every human 
breast, to;d her to admire an integrity as indomitable and 
unpretending as that which the other so unconsciously dis- 
played. Argument, she felt, w ould be useless ; nor was 
she, at that moment, disposed to lessen the dignity and 
high principle that were so striking in the intentions of the 
hunter, by any attempt to turn him from his purpose. 
That something might yet occur to supersede the necessity 
for this self-immolation, she tried to hope ; and then she 
proceeded to ascertain the facts, in order that her own 
conduct might be regulated by her knowledge of circum- 
stances. 

When is your furlough out, Deerslayer she asked, 

B B ^ 
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after both canoes were heading towards the ark, and moving 
with scarcely a perceptible effort of the paddles through 
the water. 

To-morrow noon — not a minute afore; and you may 
depend on it, Judith, 1 shan’t quit what I call Christian 
company to go and give myself up to them vagabonds, an 
instant sooner than is downright necessary. They begin 
to fear a visit from the garrisons, and wouldn’t lengtlien 
the time a moment ; and it’s pretty well understood atweeii 
us, that, should I fail in my ar'n’d, the torments are to 
take place when the sun begins to fall, that they may strike 
upon their home trail as soon as it is dark.” 

This was said solemnly, as if the thought of what was 
believed to be in reserve duly weighed on the prisoner’s 
mind, and yet so simply, and without a parade of suffer- 
ing, as rather to rei^el than to invite any open manifestations 
of sympathy. 

^^Are they bent on revenging their losses Judith 
asked, faintly, her own high spirit yielding to the influence 
of the other’s quiet but dignified integrity of pur})ose. 

Downright, if 1 can judge of Indian inclinations by 
the symptoms. They think, howsever, I don’t suspect 
their designs, 1 do believe ; but one that has lived so long 
among men of red-skin gifts is no more likely to be mis- 
led in Indian feelin’s than a true hunter is like to lose his 
trail, or a staunch hound his scent. My own judgment is 
greatly ag’in my own escape ; for I see the women are a 
good deal enraged on behalf of Hist. Then there was a 
cruel murder in their camp last night, and that sliot might 
just as well have been fired into my breast. Howsever, 
come what will, the Sarpent and his wife will be safe, and 
that is some happiness, in any case.” 

Oh ! Deerslaycr, they will think better of this since 
they liave given you until to-morrow noon to make up your 
mind ! 

I judge not, Judith ; yes, 1 judge not. An Indian is 
an Indian, gal, and it’s pretty much hoj)cless to think of 
swarving him, when he’s got the scent and follows it with 
his nose in the air. Then I slew one of the best and 
boldest of •their warriors, they say, and it in too much to 
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expect that they should captivate the man who did this 
deed, in the very same scouting on which it was performed, 
and they take no account of the matter. Had a month or 
so gone by, their feelin’s would have been softened down, 
and we might have met in a more friendly way ; but it is, 
as it is. Judith, this is talking of nothing but myself and 
my own consarns, when you have had trouble enough and 
may want to consult a fr'ind a little about your own matters. 
Is the old man laid in the water where 1 should think his 
body would like to rest ? 

‘Mt is, Deerslayer/' answered Judith, almost inaudibly. 

That duty has just been performed. You are right in 
thinking that 1 wish to consult a friend ; and that friend 
is yourself. Harry Hurry is about to leave us; when he 
is gone, and we have got a little over the feelings of this 
solemn oliice, I hope you will give me an hour alone. 
Hetty and 1 are at a loss what to do,” 

“ That's quite nat* ral, coming as things have, suddenly 
and fearfully. Rut here's the ark, and we ll say more of 
this when there is a better opportunity. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tlu* U uro.it upon the IukImsI tulles ; 

The <|mff lif<* is in Hu* d.ih* below , 

Wlio trejul on lee sli.ill ^lule a^-nnst their willes ; 

'riie\ want not cares, that curious tuMits sliouUl know ; 

\\ lio li\c.s at cast* and can KUitcnt linn so, 

I, pcrlcct wisi>, anti sets us all ttt scht'olc ; 

Who hates this loro inav well he called a foolc. Ciii RruYARi). 


Till-: meeting between Heerslayer and his friends in the ark 
was grave and anxious. "I'he two Indians, in particular, 
read in his maimer that he was not a successful fugitive, 
and a few sententious words sufficed to let them comprehend 
the nature of what their friend had termed his “ furlough." 
Chingachgook immediately became thoughtful ; while Hist, 
as usual, had no better mode of expressing her sympathy 
than by those little attentions which mark the affectionate 
manner of woman. 
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In a few minutes, however, something like a general 
plan for the proceedings of the night was adopted, and, to 
the eye of an uninstructed observer, things would be 
thought to move in their ordinary train. It was now get- 
ting to be dark, and it was decided to sweep the ark up to 
the castle, and secure it in its ordinary berth. This de- 
cision was come to, in some measure, on account of tlie 
fact that all the canoes were again in the possession of their 
proper owners ; but principally from the security that was 
created by the representations of Deerslayer. He had ex- 
amined the state of things among the Ilurons, and felt 
satisfied that they meditated no furtlier hostilities during 
the night, the loss they had met having indisposed them to 
further exertions for the moment. Then he had a propo- 
sition to make — the object of his visit ; and, if this w ere 
accepted, the war w^ould at once terminate between the 
parties; and it was impiobable that the Hurons w^oiild an- 
ticipate the failure of a project on which their chiefs had 
apparently set their hearts, by having recourse to violence 
previously to the return of their messenger. 

As soon as the ark w^as pro])erly secuied, the different 
members of the party occupied themselves in their several 
peculiar manners ; haste in council, or in decision, no more 
characterizing the proceedings of the border whites, than it 
did those of their red neighbours. 'J'he women busied 
themselves in preparations for the evening meal, sad and 
silent, but ever attentive to the first wants of nature. 

Hurry set about repairing his moccasins, by tl)e light of 
a blazing knot ; Chingachgook seated himself in gloomy 
thought ; wdiile Deerslayer proceeded, in a manner equally 
free from affectation and concern, to examine “ Killdeer,” 
the rifle of 1 1 utter, that has been already mentioned, and 
which subsequently became so celebrated in the hands of 
the individual who was now examining its merits. The 
piece was a little longer than usual, and had evidently been 
turned out from the workshop of some manufacturer of a 
superior order. It had a few silver ornaments ; though, 
on the whole, it would have been deemed a plain piece by 
most frontier men ; its great ineiit consisting in the accu- 
racy of its bore, the perfection of the details, and the excel- 
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lence of the metal. Again and again did the hunter apply 
the butt to his shoulder, and glance his eye along the 
sigiits, and as often did he }5oise his body, and raise the 
weapon slowly, as if about to catch an aim at a deer, in 
order to try the weight, and to ascertain its fitness for quick 
and accurate firing. 

’ 'fis a glorious weapon. Hurry ! Deerslayer at 
length exclaimed, and it may he thought a pity that it 
has fallen into the hands of women. The hunters have 
told me of its expl’ites ; and, by all I have heard, I should 
set it down as sartain death in exper’enced hands. Hearken 
to the tick of this lock — a wolf-trap hasn't a livelier 
spring ; pan and cock speak together. 1 never did see so 
true a bore. Hurry, that’s sartain 

“ Ay, Old Tom used to give the ])iece a character, 
though he wasn't the man to particularise the ra'al natvir' 
of any sort of fire-arms in practice," returned March \ ‘Mie 
was no marksman, we must all allow. 1 have had hopes 
that Judith might consait the idee of giving Killdeer to 
me." 

“ There’s no saying what young women may do, that’s 
a truth, Hurry; and I suppose you’re as likely to own 
the rifle as another. Still, when things are so very near 
perfection, it’s a pity not to reach it entirely.” 

“ W hat do you mean by that.?^ — W’ould not that piece 
look as well on my shoulder, as on any man’s ” 

“ As for looks, I say nothing. You are both good-look- 
ing, and might make wdiat is calleil a good-looking couple. 
Hut the true p’iiit is as to conduct. More deer wouhl fall 
in one day by that piece in some men’s hands, than wmuld 
fall in a wc^k in your’ii, Hurry ! I’ve seen you try ; — 
you remember the buck t’other day ? 

“ 'riiat buck was out of season ; and who wishes to kill 
venison out of season. 1 was merely trying to frighten 
the creatur’, and 1 think you will own that he was pretty 
well skeared, at any rate." 

‘‘ AYell, well, have it as you say. But this is a lordjy 
piece, and would make a steady hand and quick eye the 
King of tile W oods ! " 

“ ’J’hen koe]) it, Deerslayer, and become Kjng of the 
B « 4 
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^Voocls^” said Judith, earnestly, who had heard the con- 
versation, and whose eye was never averted from the honest 
countenance of the hunter. Jt can never be in better 
hands than it is at this moment ; there I hope it will re- 
main these fifty years.” 

Judith, you can’t be in ’arnest!” exclaimed Deer- 
slayer, taken so much by surprise as to betray more emo- 
tion than it was usual for him to manifest on ordinary 
occasions. 

1 never was more in earnest in my life, Deerslayer ; 
and I am as much in earnest in the wish as in the f^ift.” 

AVell, gal, well; we’ll find time to talk of this ag’in. 
You musn’t be down-hearted, Hurry, for Judith is a 
sprightly young woman, and she has a quick reason ; she 
knows that the credit of her fathers rifle is safer in my 
hands, than it can possibly be in your’n ; and, therefore, 
you musn’t be down-hcarte<l. In other matters, more to 
your liking, too, you’ll find she *11 give you the prefer- 
ence.” 

Hurry growled out his dissatisfaction; but he w’as too 
intent on quitting the lake, and in making his jmeparations, 
to waste his breath on a subject of this nature. Shortly 
after the supper w'as ready ; it was eaten in silence, as is 
so much the habit of those who consider the table as 
merely a place of animal refreshment. On this occasion, 
however, sadness and thought contiibuted their share to 
the general desire not to converse ; for Deerslayer was so 
far an exception to the usages of men of his c^st, as not 
only to wish to hold discourse on such occasions, but as 
often to create a similar desire in his companions. 

"I'he meal ended, and the huinble preparations removed, 
the whole party assembled on the platform to hear the ex- 
pected intelligence from Deerslayer on the subject of his 
visit. It had been evident he was in no haste to make his 
communications; hut the feelings of Judith would no longer 
admit of delay. Stools were brought from the ark and the 
hut, and the whole six placed themselves in a circle near 
the door, watching each other’s countenances as best they 
could, by the scanty means that were furnished by a lovely 
starlight night. Along the shore, beneath the mountains. 



Liy the usual body of gloom ; but in the broad lake no 
shadow was cast, and a thousand mimic stars were dancing 
ill the limpid elemcmt, that was just stirred enough by the 
evening air to set them all in motion. 

^^Now, Deei slayer,” commenced Judith, whose impa- 
tience resisted further restraint ; now, Deerslayer, tell 
us all the Ilurons have to say, and the reason why they 
have sent you on parole to make us some otfer." 

Furlough, Judith ; furlough is the word ; audit carries 
the same meaning with a capisyve at laige as it does with a 
soldier, who has leave to quit his colours. But this makes 
no great difference, since the vartue of a pledge lies in the 
idee, and not in the word. A'Fell, then, if the message 
must be given, it must; and perhaps there is no use in 
putting it off. Hurry will soon be wanting to set out on 
his journey to the river, and the stars rise and set, just as 
if they cared for neither Indian nor message. Ah’s! me ; 
’ tisif t a pleasant, and 1 know it’s a useless ar'ii’d ; — but 
it must be told. The simple fact is this. \\’hen the party 
came back from the castle, the Mingos held a council, and 
bitter thoughts were uppermost, as was plainly to be seen 
by their gloomy faces. No one likes to be beaten, and a 
red-skin as little as a pale-face. Well, when they had 
smoked upon it, ami made their speeches, and their council- 
fire had burnt low, the matter came out. It seems the 
elders among ’em consaited I was a man to he trusted on 
a farlough. They’re wonderful obsarvant, them Mingos; 
tlutt tbeir worst iniinies must allow* ; but they consaited I 
was such a man ; and it isn’t often they consait any thing 
so good of a pale-face ; but so they did with me, and 
therefore they didn't hesitate to sjieak their minds, which 
is just tliis : — You see the ttate of things. The lake and 
all on it, they fancy, lie at their marry. Thomas Hotter 
is tleceased, and as for Hurry, they’ve got the idee he has 
been near enough to death to-day not to wish to take 
another look at him this summer. I'herefore they ac- 
count all your forces as reduced to Chingachgook and the 
two young women, and, while they know the Helaw’are to 
he of a high race, and a born warrior, they know' he’s now 
on his first war-path. They hold that all on* the lake lies 
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at their marcy, and, therefore, they send by me this belt 
of wampum,” showing the article in question to the Dela- 
ware as he spoke, ^‘‘with these words: — Tell the Sarpent, 
they say, that he has done well for a beginner ; he may 
now strike across the mountains for his own villages, and 
no one shall look for his trail. If he has found a scalp, 
let him take it with him ; the Huron braves have hearts, 
and can feel for a young 'warrior who doesn't wish to go 
home empty-handed. If he is nimble, he is welcome to 
lead out a party in pursuit Hist, however, must go back 
to the Hurons; when she left them in the night, she car- 
ried away, by mistake, that which doesn't belong to her. 
Hist has brought away with her the inclinations of a 
young Huron, and they want her back again, that the poor 
young man may find them where he last saw them ! The 
Sarpent, they say, is too promising a young warrior not to 
find as many wives as he wants, but thiwS one he cannot 
have. That’s their meaning, and nothing else, as 1 under- 
stand it.” 

A woman is a woman, let her colour be white or red,” 
said Judith; “ and your chiefs know little of a woman's 
heart, Deerslayer, if they think it can ever forgive when 
wronged, or ever forget when it fairly loves.'* 

“ I suppose that’s pretty much the truth with some 
women, Judith, though I've known them that could do 
both. The next message is to you. They say the Musk- 
rat, as they call your lather, has dove to the bottom of 
the lake, that he will never come up again, ani^ that his 
young will soon be in want of wigwams, if not of food. 
The Huron huts, they think, are better than the huts of 
York ; they wish you to come and try them. Your co- 
lour is white, they own, but they think young women 
who've lived so long in the woods would lose their way in 
the clearin's. A great warrior among them has lately lost 
his wife, and he would he glad to })ut the Wild Hose on 
her bench at his fire-side. As for the Peehle-Mind, she 
will always be honouied and taken care of by red warriors. 
Your father’s goods, they think, ought to go to enrich the 
tribe ; but your own property, which is to include every 
thing of a jhmale natur’, will go, like that of all wives. 
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into the wigwam of the husband. Moreover, they’ve lost 
a young maiden by violence, lately, and 'twill take two 
pale-faces to fill her seat." 

‘‘And do you bring such a message to me ! " exclaimed 
Judith, though the tone in which the words were uttered 
had more in it of sorrow than of anger. Am I a girl 
to be an Indian’s slave?" 

“ If you wish my honest thoughts on this p’int, Judith, 
I shall answer that I don’t think you’ll willingly ever 
become aii}^ man’s slave, red-skin or white. You’re not 
to think hard, howsever, of my bringing the message, as 
near as 1 could, in the very words in which it was given 
to me. Them was the conditions on wdiich I got my fur- 
lougli, and a bargain is a bargain, though it is made with 
a vagabond. I’ve told you what they'ije said, but I’ve not 
yet told you what 1 think you ought, one and all, to 
answer.’’ 

“ Ay ; let’s hear that, Deerslayer," put in Hurry. “ My 
cur’osity is up on that consideration, and I should like 
right well to hear your idees of the reasonableness of the 
reply. For my part, though, my own mind is pretty 
much settled on the p’int of my own answer, which shall 
be made known as soon as necessary.’’ 

“ And so is mine. Hurry, on all the different heads, 
and on no one is it more sartainly settled than on your’n. 
If I W'as you I should say — * Deerslayer, tell them scamps 
they don’t know Harry March! He is human ; and hav- 
ing a white skin, he has also a wdiite natur’, which natur’ 
won’t let him desart females of his own race and gifts in 
their greatest need. So set me down as one that will 
refuse to come into your treaty, though you should smoke 
a hogshead of tobacco over it.’ ’’ 

March was a little embarrassed at this rebuke, which 
was uttered with sufficient warmth of maTiner, and with a 
point that left no doubt of the* meaning. Had Judith 
encouraged him, he would not have hesitated about re- 
maining to defend her and her sister, but under the cir- 
cumstances a feeling of resentment rather urged him to 
abandon them. At all events, there w^as not a sufficiency 
of chivalry in Hurry Harry to induce him tb hazard the 
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safety of his own person, unless he could see a direct con- 
nection between the probable consequences and his own 
interests. It is no wonder, therefore, that his answer par- 
took equally of his intention, and of the reliance he so 
boastingly placed on his gigantic strength, which, if ^it did 
not always make him courageous, usually made him im- 
pudent as respects those with whom he conversed. 

Fair words make long friendships, Master Oecrslayer,*' 
he said, a little menacingly. “ You're but a stripling, and 
you know by exper’ence, what you are in the hands of a 
man. As you’re not me, hut only a go-between, sent by 
the savages to us (’hristians, you may tell your einpryers 
that they do know Harry March, which is a proof of their 
sense as well as his. He’s human enough to follow human 
natur’, and that tells him to see the folly of one man’s 
figlrting a whole tribe. If females desart him they must 
expect to be desarted /ji/ him, whether they’re of his own 
gifts, or another man’s gifts. Should Judith see ht to 
change her mind, she’s welcome to my company to the 
river, and Hetty with her ; but shouldn’t she come to this 
conclusion, 1 start as soon as I think the enemy’s scouts 
are beginning to nestle themselves in among the brush and 
leaves for the night.” 

Judith will not change her mind, and she does not ask 
your company. Master March,” returned the girl, with spirit. 

That p’int’s settled, then,” resumed Deerslayer, un- 
moved by the other’s warmth. Hurry Harry must act 
for himself, and do that which will be most likely to suit 
his own fancy. The course he means to take will give him 
an easy race, if it don’t give him an easy conscience. Next 
comes the question with Hist — what say you, gal ? — will 
you desart your duty, too, and go back to the Mingos and 
take a Huron husband ; and all, not for the love of the man 
you’re to marry, but for the love of your own scalp ? ” 

Hist rose from her l)ench, and naturally recurring to 
that language in which she expftsse'd herself the most 
readily, she delivered her thoughts and intentions, beauti- 
fully and with dignity, in the tongue of her own people. 

Tell the Hurons, Deerslayer,” she said, that they 
are as ignorant as moles ; they don’t know the wolf from 
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the dop;. Among my people, the rose dies on the stem 
where ii budded ; the tears of tlie child fall on the graves 
of its parents ; the corn grows where the seed has been 
planted. The Delaware giils are not messengers to be 
sent, like belts of wampum, from tribe to tribe. They are 
honeysuckles, that are sweetest in their own woods ; their 
own young men carry them away in their bosoms because 
they are fragrant ; they are sweetest when jducked from 
their native stems. Even the robin and the marten come 
back, year after year, to their old nests ; shall a woman be 
less true-hearted than a bird ? Set the pine in the clay, 
and it will turn yellow ; the willow will not flourish on 
the hill ; the tamarack is healthiest in the swamp ; the 
tribes of the sea love best to hear the winds that blow over 
the salt water. As for a Huron youili, what is he to a 
maiden of the Lenni Lenape ? He ntay be fleet, but her 
eyes do not follow him in the race; they look back towards 
the lodges of the Delawares. He may sing a sweet song 
for the girls of (.Canada, but there is no music for Wah, 
but in the tongue she has listened to from childhood. 
Were the Huron born of the people that once roamed 
the shores of the salt lake, it would be in vain, unless he 
were of the family of Uncas. The young pine will rise to 
be as high as any of its lathers. Wah-ta !-AVah has not 
but one heart, and it can love but one husband.” 

Deerhlayer listened to this characteristic message, which 
was given with an earnestness suited to the feelings from 
which it sprung, with undisguised delight; meeting the 
ardent eloViuence of the girl, as she concluded, with one of 
his own heart-felt, silent, and peculiar fits of laughter. 

“ That’s worth all the wampum in the woods!” he ex- 
claimed. You don't understand it, 1 suppose, Judith ; 
but if you’ll look into your feelin's, and fancy that an 
inimy had sent to tell you to give up the man of your 
choice, and to take up with another that wasn’t the man of 
your choice, you'll get the substance of it. I’ll rvarrant I 
Give me a woman for ra’al eloquence, if they’ll only make 
up their minds to speak what they feel, coinin’ out with 
their honest, deepest feelin’s, in proper wmrds. And now, 
J udith, having got the answer of a red-skin giiiJ, it is fit I 
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should get that of a pale- face, if, indeed, a countenance 
that is as blooming as your'n can in any wise so be tanned. 
You are well named the Wild Rose, and, so far as colour 
goes, Hetty ought to be called the Honeysuckle,” 

Did this language come from one of the garrison gal- 
lants, I should deride it, Deerslayer ; hut coming from 
7/0?/, I know it can be depended on,” returned Judith, 
deeply gratified by his unmeditated and characteristic com- 
pliments. It is too soon, however, to ask my answer; 
the Great Serpent has not yet spoken.” 

7"'he Serpent ! Lord ; I could carry back his speech 
without hearing a word of it ! 1 didn’t think of putting 

the question to him at all, I will allow ; though 't would 
be hardly right either, seeing that truth is truth, and I’m 
bound to tell these Mingos the fact, and nothing else. So, 
Chingachgook, let us hear i/o fir mind on this matter — are 
you inclined to strike across the hills towards your village, 
to give up Hist to a Huron, and to tell the chiefs at 
home, that if they’re act?/vc and successful, they may pos- 
sibly get 071 the end of the Iroquois trail some two or thice 
days after the inimy has got q^of it ? ” 

Like his betrothed, the young chief arose, that his 
answer might be given with due distinctness and dignity. 
Hist had spoken with her hands crossed u])on her bosom, 
as if to suppress the emotions within ; but the warrior 
stretched an arm before him, wdth a calm energy that aided 
in giving emphasis to his expressions. 

Wampum should be scut for w^ainpum,” he said ; 
“ a message must be au severed by a message. 'jJi'ar what 
the Great Serpent of the Delawares has to say to the pre- 
tended wolves from the great lakes, tliat are howling 
through our woods. They are no wolves ; they are d(fgs 
that have come to get their tails and ears cropped by the 
hands of the Delaw’^ares. They are good at stealing young 
women ; bad at keeping them. Chingachgook takes his 
own where he finds it — he asks leave of no cur from the 
Canadas. If he has a tender feeling in his heart, it is no 
business of the Hurons. He tells it to her who most lij^s 
to know^ it ; he will not bellow it in the forest, for the ears 
of those th«t only understand yells of terror. What passes 
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ill his lodge is not for the chiefs of his own people to know ; 
still less for Mingo rogues — ” 

“ ('all ’em vagabonds, Sarpent,” interrupted Deerslayer, 
unable to restrain his delight — yes, just call ’em up- 
and-down vagabonds, which is a word easily intarpreted, 
and the most hateful to all their ears, it’s so true. Never 
fear me ; I’ll give ’em your message, syllable for syllabic, 
sneer for sneer, idee for idee, scorn for scorn — and they 
dcsarve no better at your hands.” 

Still less for Mingo vagabonds!” resumed Clhingach- 
g''ok. — Tell the Huron <logs to howl louder, if they 
wish a Delaware to find them in the woods, where they 
burrow like foxes, ii\stead of hunting like warriors. When 
they had a Delaw^are maiden in tlu‘ir camp, there was a 
reason for hunting them up ; now they will he forgotten, 
unless they make a noise, (’hingachgook don’t like the 
trouble of going to his villages for more warriors ; he can 
strike their run-away trail : unless they hide it under 
ground, he will follow it to (.’anada alone. lie will keep 
M'^ah-ta !-AVah with him to cook his game ; they two will 
be Delawares enough to scare all the Huroiis back to their 
own country.” 

“ ’I’hat's a grand despatch, as the officers call them 
things I ” cried Deerslayer ; ’t will set all the Huron 
blood in motion ; most particularly that part where he 
tells ’em Hist, too, will keep on their heels, till they’re 
fairly driven out of the country. Ah’s ! me ; big words 
ur’u’t always big deeds, notwithstanding ! The Lord send 
that we be able to lie only one half as good as we promise 
to be ! And now, Judith, it’s your turn to speak, for them 
miscreants will expect an answer from each person, poor 
Hetty, perhaps, excepted." 

And why not Hetty, Deerslayer ? She often speaks 
to the purpose ; the Indians may respect her words, for 
they feel for people in her condition ” 

“ That is true, Judith, and quick-thoughted in you. 
The red-skins do respect misfortunes of all kinds, and 
Hetty’s in particular. So, Hetty, if you have any thing to 
say, I’ll carry it to the Hurons as faithfully as if it was 
spoken by a schoolmaster or a missionary.” 
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The girl hesitated a moment, and then she answered in 
her own gentle, soft tones, as earnestly as any who had pre- 
ceded her. 

The Hurons can't understand the difference between 
white people and themselves,” she said, or they wouldn't 
ask Judith and me to go and live in their villages. God 
has given one country to the red men, and another to us. 
He meant us to live apart. Then mother always said that 
we should never dw^ll with any but Christians, if possible, 
and that is a reason why we can't go. 'I'his lake is ours, 
and w'^e w^on’t leave it. P’atber and mother's graves are in 
it, and even the w^orst Indians love to stay near the graves 
of their fathers. I will come and see them again, if they 
wish me to, and read more out of the Bible to them, but 1 
can't quit father's and mother’s graves." 

“ That will do — that will do, Hetty, just as well as if 
you sent them a message twice as long,” interrupted the 
hunter. “ Now, Judith, your tuin comes next,, and then 
this part of my ar’ii’d will be tarrninated for the night." 

Judith manifested a reluctance to give her reply, that 
had awakened a little curiosity in the messenger. Judging 
from her known spirit, he had never supposed the girl 
would be less true to her feelings and principles than Hist 
or Hetty ; and yet there was a visible wavering of purpose 
that rendered him slightly uneasy. Even now wdien di- 
rectly required to speak, she seemed to hesitate ; nor did 
she open her lips .until the profound silence told her how 
anxiously her w^ords were expected. 'J'hen, indeed, she 
spoke, but it was doubtingly, and with reluctance. 

Tell me, first — tell first, Deerslayer," she com- 
menced, repeating the words merely to change the em])hasis 
— “ what effect will our answers have on your fate? If 
you are to be the sacrifice of our spirit, it would have been 
better had we all been more wary as to llie language we 
use. What, then, are likely to be the consequences to 
yourself? " 

‘‘ Lord, Judith, you might as well ask me which way 
the wind will blow next week, or what will be the age of 
the next deer that will be shot ! I can only say that 
their facef look a little dark upon me, but it doesn't thun- 
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der every time a black cloud rises, nor does every pufF of 
wind blow up rain. That's a question, therefore, much 
more easily put than answered.*' 

So is this message of the Iroquois to me,’* answered 
Judith, rising, as if she had determined on her own course 
for the present. My answer shall be given, Deerslayer, 
after you and I have talked together alone, when the others 
have laid themselves down for the night." 

There was a decision in the manner of the girl that dis- 
posed Deerslayer to comply, and this he did the more 
readily as the delay could produce no material consequences 
one way or the other. The meeting now broke up. Hurry 
announcing his resolution to leave them speedily. During 
the hour that was suffered to intervene, in order that the 
darkness might deepen, before the frontier-man took his 
departure, the different individuals occupied themselves in 
their customary modes ; the hunter, in particular, passing 
most of the time in making further inquiries into the per- 
fection of the rifle already mentioned. 

The hour of nine soon ariived, however, and then it 
had been determined that Hurry should commence his 
journey. Instead of making his adieus frankly, and in a 
generous spirit, the little he thought it necessary to say 
was uttered sullenly and in coldness. Resentment at what 
he considered Judith’s obstinacy, was blended with morti- 
fication at the career he had run since reaching the lake ; 
and, as is usual with the vulgar and narrow-minded, he 
was more disposed to reproach others with his failures, 
than to ceihure himself. Judith gave him her hand, but 
it was quite as much in gladness as with regret, while the 
two Delawares were not sorry to find he was leaving them. 
Of the whole party, Hetty alone betrayed any real feeling. 
Bashfulness, and the timidity of her sex and character, 
kept even her aloof, so that Hurry entered the canoe, 
where Deerslayer was already waiting for him, before she 
ventured near enough to be observed. Then, indeed, the 
girl came into the ark, and approached its end just as the 
little bark was turning from it, with a movement so light 
and steady as to be almost imperceptible. An impulse of 
feeling now overcame her timidity, and Hetty sp^ke. 
c c 
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" Good bye. Hurry” — she called out in her sweet 
voice — good bye, dear Hurry. Take care of yourself 
in the woods, and don’t stop once ’till you reach the gar- 
rison. The leaves on the trees are scarcely plentier than 
the Hurons round the lake, and they’d not treat a strong 
man like you as kindly as they treat me.” 

The ascendancy which March had obtained over this 
feeble-minded, but right-thinking and right-feeling girl, 
arose from a law of nature. Her senses had been cap- 
tivated by his personal advantages ; and her moral com- 
munications with him had never been sufficiently intimate 
to counteract an effect that must have been otherwise les- 
sened, even with one whose mind was as obtuse as her 
own. It is true she found him rough and rude ; but her 
father was that, and most of the other men she had seen ; 
and that which she believed to belong to all of the sex, 
struck her less unfavourably in Hurry’s character than it 
might otherwise have done. Still, it was not absolutely 
love tliat Hetty felt foi; Hurry, but merely that awakening 
sensibility and admiration, which, under more propitious 
circumstances, and always supposing no untoward reve- 
lations of character, on the part of the young man, had 
supervened to prevent it, might soon have ripened into 
that engrossing feeling. 

Hurry received so little sympathy at his departure, that 
the gentle tones of Hetty, as she thus called after him, 
sounded soothingly. He checked the canoe, and with one 
sweep of his powerful arm brought it back to the side of 
the ark. This was more than Hetty, whose ddurage had 
risen with the departure of our hero, had expected, and 
she now shrunk timidly back at his unexpected return. 

You’re a good gal, Hetty, and I can’t quit you with- 
out shaking hands,” said March, kindly. Judith, after 
all, isn’t worth as much as you, though she may be a trifle 
better-looking. As to wits, if honesty and fair-dealing 
with a young man is a sign of sense in a young woman, 
you’re w^orth a dozen J udiths ; aye, and for that matter, 
most young women of my acquaintance.'’ 

Don’t say anything against Judith, Harry,” returned 
Hetty, imploringly. ** Father’s gone, and mother’s gone. 
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and nobody’s left but Judith and me, and it isn’t right for 
sisters to speak evil, or to hear evil, of each other. Father’s 
in the lake, and so is mother, and we should all fear God, 
for we don’t know when we may he in the lake, too.” 

That sounds reasonable, child, as does most you say. 
Well, if we ever meet ag’in, Hetty, you’d find a fri’nd in 
me, let your sister do what she may. I was no great 
fri’nd of your mother. I’ll allow, for we didn’t think alike 
on most p’ints ; but then your father. Old Tom, and I, 
fitted each other as remarkably as a buckskin garment will 
fit any reasonable -built man.” 

Good bye, Hurry,” said Hetty ; lake care of your- 
self in the woods ; don’t halt till you reach the garrison. 
I’ll read a chapter in the Bible for you before I go to bed, 
and think of you in my prayers.” 

This was touching a point on which March had no sym- 
pathies, and without more words he shook the girl cordially 
by the hand, and re-entered the canoe. In another minute 
the two adventurers were a hundred feet from the ark, and 
half a dozen had not elapsed l)efore they were completely 
lost to view. Hetty sighed deeply, and rejoined her sister 
and Hist. 

For some time, Deerslayer and his companion paddled 
ahead in silence. It had been determined to land Hurry at 
the precise point where he is represented, in the commence- 
ment of our tale, as having embarked ; not only as a place 
little likely to be watched by the Hurons, but because he 
was sufficiently familiar with the signs of the w’oods, at 
that spot, to thread his way through them in the dark. 
Thither, then, the light craft proceeded, being urged as 
ddigontly and as swiftly as two vigorous and skilful canoe 
men could force their little vessel through, or rather ove?'^ 
the Wxiter. Less than a quarter of an hour sufficed for the 
object ; and, at the end of that time, being within the 
shadowrs of the shore, and quite near the point they sought, 
each ceased his efforts, in order to make their parting com- 
munications out of ear-shot of any straggler who might 
happen to be in the neighbourhood. 

You will do well to persuade the officers at the garri- 
son to lead out a party ag’in these vagabonds as** soon as 
c o 2 
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you git in, Hurry,** Deerslayer commenced ; and you'll 
do better if you volunteer to guide it up yourself. You 
know the paths, and the shaj^e of the lake, and the natur' 
of the land, and can do it better than a common scout. 
Strike at the Huron camp first, and follow the signs that 
will then show themselves. A few looks at the hut and the 
ark will satisfy you as to the state of the Delaware and the 
women ; and, at any rate, there'll be a fine opportunity to 
fall on the Mingo trail, and to make a mark on the me- 
mories of the blackguards that they'll be apt to carry with 
'em a long time. It won’t be likely to make much dif- 
ference with me, since that matter will be detarmined afore 
to-morrow’s sun has set ; hut it may make a great change 
in Judith and Hetty's hopes and prospects !’' 

And as for your.self, Nathaniel," Hurry impiired, 
with more interest than he was accustomed to betray in the 
welfare of others — and as for yourself, what do you 
think is likely to turn up ? ” 

The Lord, in his wisdom, only can tell, Henry March ! 
Vengeful feelin’s are uppermo.st in the hearts of the Min- 
gos, and any little disapp’intment about the plunder, or the 
prisoners, or Hist, may make the torments sartin.” 

This is a black business, and ought to be put a stop to 
in some way or other,” answered Hurry, confounding the 
distinctions between right and wrong, as is usual with sel- 
fish and vulgar men. I heartily wish old Hutter and 1 
had scalped every creatur’ in their camp, the night we first 
landed with that capital object ! Had you not held back, 
Deerslayer, it might have been done ; then you wouldn’t 
have found yourself, at the last moment, in the desperate 
condition you mention." 

’T would have been better had you said, you wished 
you had never attempted to do what it little becomes any 
white man's gifts to undertake ; in which case, not only 
might we have kept from coming to blows, but Thomas 
Hotter would now have been living, and the hearts of the 
savages would be less given to vengeance. The death of 
that young woman, too, was oncalled for, Henry March, 
and leaves a heavy load on our names, if not on our con- 
sciences, !*' 
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This was so apparent, and it seemed so obvious to Hurry 
himself, at the moment, that be dashed his paddle into the 
water, and began to urge the canoe towards the shore, as if 
bent only on running away from his own remorse. His 
companion humoured this feverish desire for change, and, 
in a minute or two, the bows of the boat grated lightly on 
the shingles of the beach. To land, shoulder his pack and 
rifle, and to get ready for his march, occupied Hurry but 
an instant, and with a growling adieu, he had already com- 
menced his march, when a sudden twinge of feeling brought 
him to a dead stop, and immediately after to the other s side. 

You cannot mean to give yourself up ag'in to them 
murdering savages, Deerslayer !” he said, quite as much 
in angry remonstrance as with generous feeling. ‘^’Twould 
be the act of a madman or a fool ! ” 

There’s them that thinks it madness to keep their 
words, and there’s them that don’t. Hurry Harry. You 
may be one of the first, but I’m one of the last. No red- 
skin breathing shall have it in his power to say, that a 
Mingo minds his word more than a man of white blood 
and white gifts, in any thing that consarns me. Tm out 
on a furlough, and if I’ve strength and reason I’ll go in 
on a furlough afore noon to-morrow ! ” 

What’s an Indian, or a word passed, or a furlough 
taken, from creatur’s like them, that have neither souls 
nor names?” 

If they’ve got neither souls nor names, you and I 
have both, Harry March. This furlough is not, as you 
seem to think, a matter altogether atween me and the IVIin- 
gos, seeing it is a solemn bargain made atween me and 
God. He who thinks that he can say what he pleases in 
his distress, and that ’twill all )>ass for nothing, because 
*tis uttered in the forest, knows little of his situation. The 
words are said to the ears of the Almighty. The air is his 
breath, and the light of the sun is little more than a glance 
of his eye. Farewell, Harry ; we may not meet ag’in ; 
but I would wish you never to treat a furlough, or any 
other solemn thing that your Christian God has been 
called on to witness, as a duty so light that it may be for- 
c 0 3 
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gotten according to the wants of the body^ or even accord- 
ing to the cravings of the spirit/’ 

March was now glad again to escape, for it was quite 
impossible that he could enter into the sentiments that 
ennobled his companion. Deerslayer stood calmly on the 
shore, listening to the reckless tread with which Hurry 
betrayed his progress through the bushes, shook his head 
in dissatisfaction at the want of caution, and then stepped 
quietly into his canoe. Before he dropped the paddle 
again into the water, the young man gazed about him at 
the scene presented by the star-lit night. This was the 
spot where he had first laid his eyes on the beautiful sheet 
of water on which he floated. If it was then glorious in 
the bright light of summer’s noon-tide, it was now sad 
and melancholy under the shadows of night. The moun- 
tains rose around it, like black barriers to exclude the outer 
world, and the gleams of pale light that rested on the 
broader parts of the basin were no bad symbols of the 
faintness of the hopes that were so dimly visible in his own 
future. Sighing heavily, he pushed the canoe from the 
land, and took his way back, with steady diligence, towards 
the ark and the castle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Thy spcrot ploasuros turned to open bhamc ; 

'I'hy private fea^tinR to a public fast ; 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ; 

Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste ; 

Tby violent vanities can never last. Itape of Lucrece. 


Judith was waiting the return of Heerslayer on the 
platform, with stifled impatience, when the latter reached 
the hut. Hist and Hetty were both in a deep sleep on the 
bed usually occupied by tlie two daughters of the house, 
and the Helaware was stretched on the floor of the ad- 
joining room, his rifle at his side, and a blanket over him, 
already dreaming of the events of the last few days. 
There was .a lamp burning in the ark ; for the family was 
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accustomed to indulge in this luxury on extraordinary oc- 
casions, and possessed the means, the vessel being of a 
form and material to render it probable it had once been 
an occupant of the chest. 

As soon as the girl got a glimpse of the canoe, she 
ceased her hurried walk up and down the platform, and 
stood ready to receive the young man, whose return she 
had now been anxiously expecting for some time. She 
helped him to fasten the canoe, and, by aiding in the other 
little similar employments, manifested her desire to reach 
a moment of liberty as soon as possible. When this was 
done, in answer to an inquiry of his, she informed him of 
the manner in which their companions had disposed of 
themselves. He listened attentively, for the manner of the 
girl was so earnest and impressive as to apprise him that she 
had something on her mind of more than common concern. 

And now, Deerslayer,” Judith continued, you see 
I have lighted the lamp, and put it in the cabin of the 
ark. AFill you follow me, and see what I have to show 
you — hear what I have to say 

I'he hunter was a little surprised ; but making no ob- 
jections, both were soon in the scow, and in the room that 
contained the light. Here two stools were placed at the 
side of the chest, with the lamp on another, and a table 
near by to receive the different articles as they might be 
brought to view. This arrangement had its rise in the 
feverish impatience of the girl, which could brook no delay 
that it was in her power to obviate. Even all the padlocks 
• were remclved, and it only remained to raise the heavy lid, 
and to expose the treasures of this long-secreted hoard. 

I see, in part, what all this means,” observed Deer- 
slayer, yes, I see through it, in part. But why is not 
Hetty present ; now Thomas H utter is gone, she is one of 
■ the owners of these curiosities, and ought to see them 
opened and handled.” 

Hetty sleeps,” answered Judith, hastily, Happily 
for her, fine clothes and riches have no charms. Besides, 
she has this night given her share of all that the chest may 
hold to me, that I may do with it as I please.” 

Is poor Hetty coinposs enough for that, Judith de- 
c c 4 
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manded the just-minded young man. It’s a good rule, 
and a righteous one, never to take when those that give 
don’t know the valie of their gifts ; and such as God has 
visited heavily in their wits ought to be dealt with as care- 
fully as children that haven’t yet come to their under- 
standings.” 

Judith was hurt at this rebuke, coming from the person 
it did ; but she would have felt it far more keenly had not 
her conscience fully acquitted her of any unjust intentions 
towards her feeble-minded but confiding sister. 

Hetty will not be wronged,” she mildly answered, 
she even knows not only what 1 am about to do, Deer- 
slayer, but why I do it. So take your seat, raise the lid of 
the chest, and this time we will go to the bottom. I shall 
be disappointed if something is not found to tell us more 
of the history of Thomas Hutter and my mother.” 

AVhy Thomas Hutter, Judith, and not your father.^ 
The dead ought to meet with as much reverence as the 
living ! ” 

I have long suspected that Thomas Hutter was not 
rny father, though I did think he might have been Hetty’s; 
but now we know he was the father of neither. He 
acknowledged that much in his dying moments. I am 
old enough to remember better things than we have seen 
on this lake, though they are so faintly impressed on 
my memory that the earlier part of my life seems like a 
dream.” 

Deerslayer now took his seat, and proceeded once more 
to raise the different articles that the chest contained, from 
their places. As a matter of course, all that had been 
previously examined were found where they had been last 
deposited ; and they excited much less interest or com- 
ment than when formerly exposed to view. 

All these we have seen before,” she said, and will 
not stop to open. The bundle under your hand, Deer- 
slayer, is a fresh one ; that we will look into. God send 
it may contain something to tell poor Hetty and myself 
who we really are I ” 

Ay, if some bundles could speak, they might tell 
wonderful .secrets,” returned the young man, deliberately 
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undoing the folds of another piece of coarse canvass. This 
doesn’t seem to be one of that family, seeing ’tis neither 
more nor less than a sort of flag ; though of what nation, 
it passes my Tarn in* to say.** 

That flag must have some meaning to it,** Judith 
hurriedly interposed. Open it wider, Deerslayer, that 
w^e may see the colours.** 

“ Well, 1 pity the ensign that has to shoulder this cloth, 
and to parade it about in the field. Why, *t is large enough, 
Judith, to make a dozen of them colours the King’s officers 
set so much store by.** 

“ A ship might carry it, Deerslayer ; and ships, I know, 
do use such things. Have you never heard any fearful 
stories about Thomas Ilutter’s having once been concerned 
with the people they call buccaneers ? ** 

Hurry Harry did tell me something about its being 
supposed that he had formerly, in some way or other, 
dealings with sartin sea-robbers ; but. Lord, Judith, it 
can’t surely give you any satisfaction to make out thatag’in 
your mother’s own husband, though he isn’t your father.” 

“ Any thing will give me satisfaction that tells me who 
I am, and helps to explain the dreams of childhood. You 
never saw mother, Deerslayer, and can’t feel the vast 
difference there was between them ! ** 

Go on, now, and let us see what the square-looking 
bundle holds.” 

Deerslayer complied, and he found that it contained a 
small trunk of pretty workmanship, hut fastened. The 
next poinf was to find a key ; but search proving in- 
effectual it was determined to force* the lock. This was 
soon effected, and it was found that the interior was nearly 
filled with papers. Many were letters ; some fragments of 
manuscripts, memorandums, accounts, and other similar 
documents. The hawk does not pounce upon the chicken 
with a more sudden swoop than Judith sprang forward to 
seize this mine of hitherto concealed knowledge. Her 
education was far superior to her situation in life, and her 
eye glanced over page after page of the letters, with a 
readiness that her schooling supplied, and with an avidity 
that found its origin in her feelings. At first was evi- 
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dent that the girl was gratified, and, we may add, with rea- 
son ; for the letters written by females in innocence and 
affection were of a character to cause her to feel proud of 
those with whom she had every reason to think she was 
closely connected by the ties of blood. It does not come 
within the scope of our plan to give more of these epistles, 
however, than a general idea of their contents. 

It has been said, already, that Judith was much gratified 
with the letters that first met her eye. They contained 
the correspondence of an affectionate and intelligent mother 
to an absent daughter, with such allusions to the answers 
as served, in a great measure, to fill up the vacuum left by 
the replies. They were not without admonitions and 
warnings, however, and Judith felt the blood mounting to 
her temples, and a cold shudder succeeding, as she read one 
in which the jiropriety of the daughter’s indulging in as 
much intimacy, as had evidently been described in one of 
the daughter’s own letters, with an officer “ who came 
from Europe, and who could hardly be supposed to wish 
to form an honourable connection in America,” was rather 
coldly commented on by the mother. AVhat rendered it 
singular, was the fact that the signatures had been care- 
fully cut from every one of these letters, and wherever a 
name occurred in the body of the epistles it had been 
erased with so much diligence as to render it impossible to 
read it. They had all been enclosed in envelopes, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the age, and not an address either 
was to be found. Still, the letters themselves had been 
religiously preserved, and Judith thought she* could dis- 
cover traces of tears •remaining on several. She now re- 
membered to have seen the little trunk in her mother’s 
keeping previously to her death, and she supposed it had 
first been deposited in the chest, along with the other for- 
gotten or concealed objects, when the letters could no 
longer contribute to that parent’s grief or happiness. 

Next came another bundle, and these were filled with 
the protestations of love, written with passion, certainly, 
but also with that deceit which men so often think it 
justifiable to use to the other sex. Judith had shed tears 
abundantly over the first packet, but now she felt a senti- 
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ment of indignation and pride better sustaining her. Her 
hand shook, however, and cold shivers again passed through 
her frame, as she discovered a few points of strong re- 
semblance between these letters and some it had been her 
own fate to receive. Once, indeed, she laid the packet 
down, bowed her head to her knees, and seemed nearly 
convulsed. All this time Heerslayer sat a silent, but at- 
tentive observer of every thing tliat passed. As Judith 
read a letter she put it into his hands to hold, until she 
could peruse the next ; but this seemed in no degree to 
enlighten her companion, as he was totally unable to read. 
Nevertheless, he was not entirely at fault in discovering 
the passions that were contending in the bosom of the fair 
creature by his side, and, as occasional sentences escaped 
her in murmurs, he was nearer the truth in his divina- 
tions, or conjectures, than die girl would have been pleased 
at discovering. 

Judith had commenced with the earliest letters, luckily 
for a ready comprehension of the tale they told ; for they 
were carefully arranged in chronological order, and to any 
one who would take the trouble to peruse them, would 
liave revealed a sad history of gratified passion, coldness, 
and finally of aversion. As she obtained the clue to their 
import, her impatience could not admit, of delay, and she 
soon got to glancing her eyes over a page, by way of 
coming at the truth in the briefest manner possible. By 
adopting this expedient, one to which all who are eager to 
arrive at results, without encumbering themselves with de- 
tails, are so apt to resort, Judith maile a rapid progress in 
this melancholy revelation of her mothers failings and 
punishment. She saw that the period of her own birth 
was distinctly referred to, and even learned that the homely 
name she bore was given her by the father, of whose person 
she retained so faint an impression as to resemble a dream. 
This name was not obliterated from the text of the letters, 
hut stood as if nothing was to be gained by erasing it. 
Hetty’s birth was mentioned once, and in that instance the 
name was the mother’s ; but ere this period was reached 
came the signs of coldness, shadowing forth the desertion 
that was so soon to follow. It was in this stage ef the cor- 
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responclcnce that her mother had recourse to the plan of 
copying her own epistles. They were but few, but were 
eloquent with the feelings of blighted affection and con- 
trition. Judith sobbed over them, until again and again 
she felt compelled to lay them aside from sheer physical 
inability to see, her eyes being literally obscured with tears. 
Still she returned to the task with increasing interest, and 
finally succeeded in reaching the end of the latest commu- 
nication that had probably ever passed between her parents. 

All this occupied fully an hour ; for nearly a hundred 
letters were glanced at, and some twenty had been closely 
read. The truth now shone clear upon the acute mind of 
Judith, so far as her own birth and that of Hetty were 
concerned. She sickened at the conviction, and for the 
moment the rest of the world seemed to be cut oft‘ from 
her, and she had now additional reasons for wishing to pass 
the remainder of her life on the lake, where she had already 
seen so many bright and so many sorrowing days. 

Inhere yet remained more letters to examine. Judith 
found these were a correspondence between her mother and 
Thomas Hovey. The originals of both parties were care- 
fully arranged, letter and answer, side by side ; and they 
told the early history of the connection between the ill- 
assorted pair far more plainly than Judith wished to learn 
it. Her mother made the advances towards a marriage to 
the surprise, not to say horror, of her daughter ; and she 
actually found a relief when she discovered traces of what 
struck her as insanity, or a morbid disposition, bordering 
on that dire calamity, in the earlier letters of tiiat ill-fated 
woman. The answers of Hovey were coarse and illiterate, 
though they manifested a sufficient desire to obtain the 
hand of a woman of singular personal attractions, and whose 
great error he was willing to overlook for the advantage of 
possessing one every way so much his superior, and who, 
it also appeared, was not altogether destitute of money. 
The remainder of this part of the correspondence was brief; 
and it was soon confined to a few communications on busi- 
ness, in which the miserable wife hastened the absent hus- 
band in his preparations to abandon a world which there 
was sufficient reason to think was as dangerous to one of 
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the parties as it was disagreeable to the other. But a 
single expression had escaped her mother, by which J udith 
could get a clue to the motives that had induced her to 
marry Hovey, or Hutter ; and this she found was that 
feeling of resentment which so often tempts the injured to 
inflict wrongs on themselves, by way of heaping coals on 
the heads of those through whom they have suffered. 

There, what may be called the historical part of the 
papers ceased. Among the loose fragments, however, was 
an old newspaper that contained a proclamation offering a 
reward for the apprehension of certain freebooters by 
name, among which was that of Thomas Hovey. The 
attention of the girl was drawn to the proclamation and to 
this particular name, by the circumstance that black lines 
had been drawn under both in ink. Nothing else was 
found among the papers that could lead to the discovery of 
either the name or the place of residence of the wife of 
Ilutter. Thus Judith found all her hopes of ascertaining 
who her parents were defeated, and she was obliged to fall 
back on her own resources and habits for every thing con- 
nected with the future. Her recollection of her mother s 
manners, conversation, and sufferings, filled up many a 
gap in the historical facts she had now discovered ; and 
the truth, in its outlines, stood sufficiently distinct before 
her to take away all desire, indeed, to possess any more 
details. Throwing herself back in her seat, she simply 
desired her companion to finish the examination of the 
other articles in the chest, as it might yet contain something 
of importaiice. 

ril do it, Judith ; I’ll do it,” returned the patient 
Deerslayer ; but if there’s many more letters to read we 
shall see the sun ag’in, afore you’ve got through with the 
reading of them ! Two good hours have you been looking 
at them bits of papers ! ” 

They tell me of my parents, Deerslayer, and have 
settled my plans for life. A girl may be excused who 
reads about her own father and mother, and that too for the 
first^me in her life. I am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

Never mind me, gal; never mind me. It matters 
little whether I sleep or watch ; but, though ypu be plea- 
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sant to look at, and are so handsome, Judith, it is not 
altogether agreeable to sit so long to behold you shedding 
tears. I know that tears don’t kill, and that some people 
are better for shedding a few, now and then, especially 
women ; but Td rather see you smile, at any time, Judith, 
than see you weep.” 

This gallant speech was rewarded with a sweet, though 
a melancholy smile ; and then the girl again desired her 
companion to finish the examination of the chest. She 
took no part in the search, leaving every thing to the young 
man, looking listlessly, herself, at the different articles that 
came uppermost. Nothing further of much interest or 
value, however, was found. A sword or two, such as 
were then worn by gentlemen, some buckles of silver, or 
so richly plated as to appear silver, and a few handsome 
articles of female dress, composed the principal discoveries. 
It struck both Judith and the Deerslayer, notwithstand- 
ing, that some of these things might be made useful in 
effecting a negotiation with the Iroquois, though the latter 
saw a difficulty in the way that was not so apparent to the 
former. The conversation was first renewed in connection 
with this point. 

And now, Heerslayer,” said Judith, we may talk of 
yourself, and of the means of getting you out of the hands 
of the Hurons. Any part, or all of what you have seen 
in the chest will be cheerfully given up by me and Hetty 
to set you at liberty.” 

Well, that’s downright free-hearted, and free-handed, 
and ginerous. This is the way with women ; avhen they 
take up a fri’ndship, they do nothing by halves, but are as 
willing to part with their property as if it had no valie in 
their eyes. Ilow&ever, while I thank you both, just as 
much as if the bargain was made, and Ilivenoak, or any of 
the other vagabonds, was here to accept and close the 
treaty, there’s two principal reasons why it can never come 
to pass, which may as well be told at once, in order no 
onlikely expectations may be raised in you, or any onjusti- 
fiable hopes in me. That the Miiigos will be willi% to 
receive these things, or any more like ’em you may have to 
offer, is probable enough ; but whether they’ll pay valie 
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for 'cm, is quite another matter. They say the chist is 
theirs already, or as good as theirs, and they'll not thank 
anybody for the key." 

I understand you, Deerslayer ; surely we are yet in 
possession of the lake, and we can keep possession of it, 
until Hurry sends troops to drive off the enemy. This we 
may certainly do, provided you will stay with us, instead 
of going back and giving yourself up a prisoner again, as 
you now seem determined on." 

That Harry Hurry should talk in this way, is nat'ral, 
and according to the gifts of the man. He knows no 
better, and therefore he is little likely to feel or to act any 
better ; but, Judith, I put it to your heart and conscience, 
— would you, could you think of me as favourably, as I 
hope and believe you now do, was I to fortret my furlough 
and not go back to the camp } " 

To think vnore favourably of you than I now do, 
Deerslayer, would not be easy ; but I might continue to 
think m favourably — at least it seems so — I hope 1 
could ; for a world wouldn't tempt me to let you do any- 
thing that might change my real opinion of you." 

Then don't try to entice me to overlook my furlough, 
gal ! A furlough is a sacred thing among warriors, and 
men that carry their lives in their hands, as we of the 
forests do ; and what a grievous disapp’intment would it 
be to old Tarnenund, and to Uncas, the father of the ii>ar- 
pent, and to my other fyi'nds in the tribe, if 1 was so to 
disgrace myself on my very first war-path ? This you 
will pairceive, moreover, Judith, is without laying any 
stress on nat'ral gifts and a white man’s duties, to say 
nothing of conscience. The last is king with me, and I 
try never to dispute his orders." 

I believe you ^e riglit, Deerslayer," returned the girl, 
after a little reflection, and in a saddened voice ; a man 
like you ought not to act, as the selfish and dishonest would 
be apt to act ; you must, indeed, go back. We will talk 
no more of this, then ; should I persuade you to anything 
for wlitch you would be sorry hereafter, my own regret 
would not be less than yours. You shall not have it to 
say, Judith 1 scarce know by what name to*cal\ my- 

self, now ! " 
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And why not ? — why not, gal ? Children take the 
names of their parents, naturally, and by a sort of gift, 
like ; and why shouldn’t you and Hetty do as others have 
done afore ye ? Hutter was the old man’s name, and 
Hutter should be the name of his darters ; — at least until 
you are given away in lawful and holy wedlock.” 

I am Judith, and Judith only,” returned the girl, 
positively ; “ until the law gives me a right to another 
name. Never will 1 use that of Thomas Hutter again ; 
nor, with my consent, shall Hetty ! Hutter was not his 
own name, I find ; hut had he a thousand rights to it, it 
would give none to me.” 

This is strange,” said Deerslayer, looking steadily at 
the excited girl, anxious to know more, but unwilling to 
inquire into matters that did not properly concern him ; 

yes, this is very strange and oncommon ! Thomas Hutter 
wasn’t Thomas Hutter, and his darters weren’t his darters ! 
Who then could Thomas Hutter be, and who are his 
darters ? ” 

Did you never hear any thing whispered against the 
former life of this person, Deerslayer?” demanded Judith. 

Passing as 1 did for his child, such reports reached 
even me.” 

I’ll not deny it, Judith ; no. I’ll not deny* it. Sartain 
things have been said, as I’ve told you ; but I’m not very 
credible as to reports. Young as 1 am, I’ve lived long 
enough to Tarn there’s two sorts of characters in the world. 
Them that is ’arned by deeds, and them that is ’arned by 
tongues ; and so I prefer to see and judge'^for myself. 
Hurry Harry spoke pretty plainly of the whole family, as 
we journeyed this-a-way ; and he did hint something con- 
sarning Thomas H utter’s having been a free-liver on the 
water in his younger days. By free-li^, I mean that he 
made free to live on other men’s goods.’^ 

He told you he was a pirate — there is no need of 
mincing matters between friends. Read that, Deerslayer, 
and you will see that he told you no more than the truth. 
This Thomas Hovey was the Thomas Hutter you*knew, 
as is seen by these letters.” 

As Ju^Uth spoke with a flushed cheek and eyes dazzling 
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with the brilliancy of excitement, she held the newspaper 
towards her companion, pointing to the proclamation of a 
Colonial governor, already mentioned. 

Bless you, Judith!" answered the other, laughing; 
‘'you might as well ask me to print that — or, for that 
matter, to write it. My edication has been altogether in 
the woods." 

" I crave your pardon, Deerslayer," said Judith, ear- 
nestly, more abashed than was her wont, in finding that 
she had, inadvertently, made an ap])eal that might wound 
her companion's pride. " I had forgotten your manner of 
life, and least of all did I wish to hurt your feelings." 

flurt my feelin's ! — why should it hurt my feelin’s 
to ask me to read, when I can’t read? Ihn a hunter — 
and I may now begin to say a w.arrior, and no missionary ; 
and, therefore, books and papers are of no account with 
such as 1." 

" AVell, then, flutter, or Hovey, was a pirate ; and being 
no father of mine, I cannot wish to call him one. His 
name shall no longer be my name." 

" If you dislike the name of that man, there’s the name 
of your mother, Judith. Her name may serve you just 
as good a turn." 

" I do not know it. Tve looked through those papers, 
Deerslayer, in the hope of finding some hint by which 1 
might discover who my mother was ; but there is no more 
trace of the past, in that respect, than the bird leaves in 
the air by its flight." 

“ Tliat’r, both oncommon, and unreasonable. Parents 
are bound to give their offspring a name, even though they 
give ’em notliing else. Now, 1 come of a humble stock, 
though we have white gifts and a white natur* ; but we 
are not so poorly off, as to have no name. Bumppo we 
are called, and I’ve heard it said that the time has been 
when the Bumppos had more standing and note among 
mankind than they have just now." 

“ ’J'hey never deserved them more, Deerslayer, and the 
name is a good one ; either Hetty or myself, would a 
thousand times rather be called Hetty or Judith Bumppo, 
than to be called Hetty or Judith Hutter." 

P D 
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That*s a moral impossible,” returned the hunter, good- 
humouredly, “ unless one of you should so far demean 
herself as to marry me.” 

Judith could not refrain from smiling, when she found 
how simply and naturally the conversation had come round 
to the very point at which she had aimed to bring it. Al- 
though far from unfeminine or forward, in either her feel- 
ings or her habits, the girl was goaded by a sense of 
wrongs not altogether merited, incited by the helplessness 
of a future that seemed to contain no resting-place, and 
still more influenced by feelings that were as novel to her, 
as they proved to be active and engrossing. The opening 
was too good, therefore, to be neglected, though she came 
to the subject with much of the indirectness, and, perhaps, 
justiflable address of a woman. 

I do not think Hetty will ever marry, Deerslayer,” 
she said ; if your name is to l)e borne by either of us, it 
must be borne by me. Forgetting the shame that ought to 
keep girls silent, until spoken to, in most cases, 1 will deal 
with you as frankly as I know one of your generous nature 
wdll most like to be dealt by. Can you — do you think, 
Deerslayer, that you could be happy with such a wife as a 
woman like myself would make.^” 

A woman like you, Judith I But where’s the sense in 
trifling about such a thing ? A woman like you, that is 
liandsome enough to be a captain's lady, and fine enough, 
and, so far as 1 know, edicatioii enough, would be little apt 
to think of becoming my wife. I suppose young gals that 
feel themselves to be smart, and know thenii^elves to be 
handsome, find a sartain satisfaction in passing their jokes 
ag'in them that's neither, like a poor Delaware hunter.” 

This was said good-naturedly, but not without a betrayal 
of feeling which showed that something like mortified sen- 
sibility was blended with the reply, 

^^^You do me injustice if you suppose I have any such 
thought, or wish,” she answered, earnestly. Never was 
I more serious in my life, or more willing to abide by any 
agreement that we may make to-night. 1 have had many 
suitors, Deerslayer — nay, scarce an unmarried trapper or 
hunter has been in at the lake these four years, who has 
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not offered to take me away with hini, and I fear some 

that were married, too 

“ Ay, I’ll warrant that !” interrupted the other. 

Not one of them would I — could J listen to; happily 
for myself, perhaps, has it been that such was the case. 
There have been well-looking youths among them, too, as 
you may have seen in your acquaintance, Plenry March,” 

Yes, Harry is sightly to the eye, though, to my idees, 
less so to the judgment. I thought, at first, you meant 
to have him, Judith, 1 did ; but afore he went, it was 
easy enough to verify that the same lodge wouldn’t be big 
enough for you both.” 

You have done me justice in that at least, Deerslayer. 
Hurry is a man I could never marry, though he were ten 
times more comely to the eye, and a hundred times more 
stout of heart than he really is. In the first place, looks 
in a man are of no importance with a woman, provided he 
is manly, and not disfigured or deformed.” 

Jliere 1 can’t altogether agree with you,” returned the 
other thoughtfully, for he had a very humble opinion of 
his ow'ii personal appearance ; I have noticed that the 
comeliest warriors commonly get the best-looking maidens 
of the tribe for wives ; and the Sarpent, yonder, who is 
sometimes wonderful in his paint, is a gineral favourite 
with all the Delaware young women, though he takes to 
Hist himself as if she was the only beauty on ’arth !” 

It may be so with Indians, but it is different with 
white girls. So long as a young man has a straight and 
manly fiarne, that promises to make him able to protect a 
woman, and to keep want from the door, it is all they ask 
of the figure. Then as to the face, an honest look, one 
that answers for the heart within, is of more value than 
any sha})e or colour, or ^yes, or teeth, or trifles like them.” 

Well, this is wonderful I 1 alw^ays thought that 
handsome liked handsome, as riches love riches I” 

“It may b(* so with you men, Deerslayer, but it is not 
always so wdth us women. We like stout-hearted men, 
but we w ish to see them modest ; sure on a hunt, or the 
war-path, ready to die for the right, and unwilling to yield 
to the wrong. Above all, we wish for honesty tongues 
1 ) 1 ) 2 
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that are not used to say what the mind does not mean, and 
hearts that feel a little for others, as well as for themselves/’ 

Judith spoke bitterly, and with her usual force, but her 
listener was too much struck with the novelty of the sen- 
sation he experienced to advert to her manner. There was 
something so soothing to the humility of a man of his 
temperament to hear qualities that he could not but know 
he possessed himself, thus highly extolled by the loveliest 
female he had ever beheld, that, for the moment, his 
faculties seemed suspended in a natural and excusable 
pride. Then it was that the idea of the possibility of such 
a creature as tJudith becoming his companion for life, first 
crossed his mind. "I’lie image was so pleasant, and so 
novel, that he continued completely absorbed by it for 
more than a minute, totally regardless of the beautiful 
reality that was seated before him, watching the expression 
of his upright and truth-telling countenance with a keen- 
ness that gave her a very fair, if not an absolutely accurate 
clue to his thoughts. Never before had so pleasing a 
vision floated before the mindVeye of the young hunter ; 
but accustomed most to practical things, and little addicted 
to submitting to the power of his imagination, he soon 
recovered his reason, and smiled at his own weakness, as 
the fancied picture faded from his mental sight, and left 
him the simple, untaught, but highly moral being he was, 
seated in the ark of Thomas flutter at midnight with the 
lovely countenance of its late owmer’s reputed daughter, 
beaming on him with anxious scrutiny, by the light of the 
solitary lamp. ' 

Yuu’re wonderful handsome, and enticing, and pleasing 
to look on, Judith!” he exclaimed in his simplicity, as 
fact resumed its ascendency over fancy. Wonderful! 
I don’t remember ever to have seep so beautiful a gal, even 
among the Dela-wares ; and Tin not astonished that Hurry 
Harry went away soured as well as disapp’inted ! ” 

Would you have had me, Deerslayer, become the wife 
of such a man as Henry March ? No, no ! I would never 
consent to be called Judith March ! Any thing would be 
better than that/’ 

‘^Judith Bumppo wouldn’t sound so well, gal; and 
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there’s many names that would fall short of March, in 
pleasing the ear.’* 

Ah ! Deerslayer, the pleasantness of the sound, in 
such cases, does not come through the ear, but through 
the heart. Everything is agreeable when the heart is 
satisfied.** 

“ That’s just it -r- yes, that’s the reason of the matter. 
Now, Tin nat’rally avarse to sarpents, and I hate even the 
word, which the missionaries tell me, comes fiom human 
natur’, on account of a sartain sarpent at the creation of 
the ’arth, that outwitted the first woman ; yet, ever since 
(Uiingachgook has ’arned th^ title he bears, why the sound 
is as ])leasant to my ears as the whistle of the whip-poor- 
will of a calm evening — it is.’* 

“ I’his is so true, Deerslayer, that I am surprised you 
should think it remarkable a girl, who may have some 
comeliness herself, should not think it necessary that her 
husband should have the same advantage, or what you 
fancy an advantage. To me, looks in a man are nothing, 
provided his countenance he as honest as his heart.** 

“ Yes, honesty is a great advantage in the long-run ; 
and they that are the most apt to forgot it, in the begin- 
ning, are the most apt to Tarn it in the end. Tin glad, 
howsever, thai; you look at the thing in its true light, and 
not in the way in which so many is apt to deceive them- 
selves.** 

“ 1 do thus look at it, Deerslayer,*’ returned the girl 
with emphasis, still shrinking with a woman’s sensitiveness 
from a direct ofler of her hand, and can say, from the 
bottom of my heart, that I would rather trust my hap- 
piness to a man whose truth and feelings may be depended 
on, than to a false-tongued and false-hearted wretch that 
had chests of gold, and houses and lands — yes, though he 
were oven seated on a throne ! ** 

These are brave words, Judith ; they*re downright 
brave words ; but do you think that the feelin’s would 
keep ’em company, did the ch’ice actually lie afore you ? 
If a gay gallant in a scarlet coat stood on one side, his 
face smooth and blooming as your own ; and on the other 
side stood one that has passed his days in the open air till 
D D 3 
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his forehead is as red as his cheek ; had cut his way- 
through swamps and bushes till his hand was as rugged as 
the oaks he slept under ; — now^ if both these men stood 
here, as suitors for your feelin’s, which do you think would 
win your favour ? ’’ 

Judith’s fine face flushed ; for the picture that her com- 
panion had so simply drawn of a gay officer of the garrisons 
had once been particularly grateful to her imagination, 
though experience and disappointment had not only chilled 
all her affections, hut given them a backward current, and 
the passing image had a momentary influence on her feel- 
ings ; but the mounting colou^ was succeeded by a ghastly 
paleness. 

“ As God is my judge/' the girl solemnly answered, 
‘‘ did both these men stand before me, as J may s;ay one of 
them does, my choice, if I know my own heart, would be 
the latter. I have no wish for a husband tvho is any way 
better than myself.” 

This is pleasant to listen to, and might lead a young 
man in time to forget his owui onworthiness, Judith ! 
However, you hardly think all that you say. A man like 
me is too rude and ignorant for one that has had such a 
mother to teach her ; vanity is nat’ral, 1 do believe ; but 
vanity like that would surpass reason ! ” 

“ Then you do not know of what a woman’s heart is 
capable! Rude are not Deerslayer ; nor can one be 
called ignorant that has studied what is before his eyes as 
closely as you have done. A\'hen the affections are con- 
cerned, all things appear in their pleasantest colours, and 
trifles arc overlooked or are forgotten. And so it would 
be between you and the w'oman who should love you, even 
though your wife might happen, in some matters, to 
possess what the world calls the advantage over you.” 

Judith, you come of people altogether above mine, in 
the world ; and onequal matches, like oneqiial fri'ndships, 
can’t often tarminate kindly. I speak of this altogether as 
a fanciful thing, since it’s not very likely that yon, at 
least, would be able to treat it as a matter that can ever 
come to pass.” 

Judith fastened her deep blue eyes on the open frank 
countenaiice of her companion, as if she would read his 
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soul. Nothing there betrayed any covert meaning, and 
she was obliged to admit to herself that he regarded the 
conversation as argumentative rather than positive, and 
that he was still without any active suspicion that 
her feelings were seriously involved in the issue. At 
first she felt offended; then she saw the injustice of 
making the self-abasement and modesty of the hunter a 
chjirge against him ; and this novel difficulty gave a 
piquancy to the state of affairs that rather increased her 
interest in the young man. At that critical instant a 
change of plan flashed on her mind, and with a readiness 
of invention that is peculiar to the quick-witted and in- 
genious, she adopted a scheme by which she hoped effectu- 
ally to bind him to her person. That the conversation 
might not terminate too abruptly, however, or any suspi 
cion of her design exist, she answered the last remark of 
Deerslayer us earnestly and as truly as if her original 
intention remained unaltered. 

I certainly have no reason to boast of parentage after 
what I have seen this night,'^ said the girl in a saddened 
voice. “ 1 had a mother, it is true ; but of her name even 
1 am ignorant : and as for my father, it is better perhaps 
that T should never know who he was, lest I speak too 
bitterly of him ! 

Judith,*’ said Deerslayer, taking her hand kindly, and 
with a manly sincerity that went directly to the girl’s 
heart, ’tis better to say no more to-night. Sleep on 
what you’ve seen and felt ; in the morning, things that 
now look gloomy may look more cheerful. Above all, 
never do any thing in bitterness, or because you feel as if 
you’d like to take revenge on yourself for other people’s 
backslidiiigs. All that has been said or done atween us, 
this night, is your secret, and shall never be talked of by 
me, even with the Sarpent ; and you may be sartain, if he 
can’t get it out of me, no man can. It is time to get a 
little rest, for to-morrow is like to prove a trying day to 
some of us.” 

Deerslayer arose as he spoke, and Judith had no choice 
but to comply. The chest was closed and secured, and 
they parted in silence ; she to take her place by ^the side of 
D D 4 
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Hist and Hetty, and lie to seek a blanket on the floor of 
the cabin he was in. It was not five minutes ere the 
young man was in a deep sleep ; but the girl continued 
awake for a long time. She scarce knew whether to 
lament, or to rejoice at having failed in making herself 
understood. On the one hand, were her womanly sensibi- 
lities spared ; on the other, was the disappointment of de- 
feated, or at least of delayed expectations, and the uncer- 
tainty of a future that looked so dark. Then came the 
new resolution, and the bold project for the morrow ; and 
when drowsiness finally shut her eyes, they closed on a 
scene of success and happiness, that was pictured by the 
fancy, under tlie influence of a sanguine temperament and 
a happy invention. 


CHAPTER V. 


But, mother, now a shade has past 
Athv^art my brightest visions here, 

A cloud ol darkest gloom has ^irapt 
The remnant of niy brief careei I 
No song, no echo can 1 Min ; 

The sparkling iount has dried within. 

MaiuiAukt Davidson. 


Hist and Hetty arose with the return of light, leaving 
Judith still buried in sleep. It took but a minute for the 
first to complete her toilet. Her long coal-black hair was 
soon adjusted in a simple knot, the calico dress belted 
tight to her slender waist, and her little feet concealed in 
their gaudily ornamented moccasins. A\lien attired, she 
left her companion employed in household affairs, and 
went herself on the platform, to breathe the pure air of the 
morning. Here she found Chingachgook studying the 
shores of the lake, the mountains, and the heavens, with 
the sagacity of a man of the woods, and the gravity of an 
Indian. 

The meeting between the lovers was simple, but affec- 
tionate. The chief showed a manly kindness, equally re- 
moved from boyish weakness and haste ; while the girl be- 
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trayed iii her smile and half-averted looks, the bashful 
tenderness of her sex. Neither spoke, unless it were 
with the eyes, though each understood the other as fully 
as if a vocabulary of words and protestations had been 
poured out. Hist seldom aj)peared to more advantage 
than at that moment ; for, just from her rest and ablu- 
tions, there was a freshness about her youthful form and 
face, that the toils of the wood do not always permit to be 
exhibited, by even the juvenile and pretty. Then Judith 
had not only imparted some of her own skdl in the toilet 
during their short intercourse, but she had actually be- 
stowed a few well-selected ornaments from her own stores, 
that contributed not a little to set off the natural graces ot 
the Indian maid. All tliis the lover saw and felt, for a 
moment his countenance was illuminated with a look of 
pleasure ; but it soon grew grave again, and became sad- 
dened and anxious. 'I’he stools used the previous night 
WTre still standing on the platform ; placing two against 
the v/alls of^the hut, he seated himself 0)i one, making a 
gesture to his companion to take the other, 'J'his done, 
he continued thoughtful and silent for quite a minute, 
maintaining the reflecting dignity of one born to take his 
seat at the council-fire, while Hist was furtively watching 
the expression of his face, patient and submissive, as be- 
came a woman of her people. Then the young warrior 
stretched his aim before him, as if to point out the glories 
of the scene at tliat witching hour, when the whole 
panorama, as usual, was adorned by the mellow distinct- 
ness of early morning, sweeping with his liand slowly over 
lake, hills, and heavens. The girl followed the movement 
with pleased wonder, smiling as each new beauty met her gaze. 

“ Hugh !*' exclaimed the chief, in admiration of a scene 
so unusual even to him, for this was the first lake he had 
ever beheld. This is the country of the Manitou ! It 
is too good for Mingos, Hist ; but the curs of that tribe 
are howling in packs through the woods. They think 
that the Delawares are asleep, over the mountains. 

All but one of them is, Chingachgook. There is one 
here ; and he is of the blood of Uncas ! 

“What is one warrior against a tribe? — 'Uhe path to 
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our villages is very long and crooked, and we shall travel 
it under a cloudy sky. 1 am afraid, too, Honeysuckle of 
the Hills, that we shall travel it alone !’* 

Hist understood the allusion, and it made her sad; 
though it sounded sweet to her ears to be compared by the 
warrior she so loved, to the most fragrant, and the plea- 
santest of all the wild flowers of her native woods. 

When the sun is thus,” continued the Delaware, 
pointing to the zenith, by simply casting upward a hand 
and finger by a play of the wrist, “ the great hunter of our 
tribe will go back to the Hurons, to be treated like a bear, 
that they roast and skin, even on full stomachs.” 

“ The Great Spirit may soften their hearts and not suffer 
them to be. so bloody-minded. They have hearts, and will 
not forget their own children, should they fall into the 
hands of the Delawares.” 

A wolf is for ever howling ; a hog will always eat. 
They have lost warriors ; even their women wnll call out 
for vengeance. The pale-face has the eyes of ijn eagle, and 
can see into a Mingo's heart ; he looks for no mercy. There 
is a cloud over his spirit, though it is not before bis face.” 

A long, thoughtful pause succeeded, during which Hist 
stealthily took the hand of the chief, as if seeking his sup- 
port, though she scarce ventured to raise her eyes to a 
countenance that was now literally becoming terrible, under 
the conflicting passions, and stern resolution that were 
struggling in the breast of its owner. 

What will the son of Hneas Jo.?*” the girl at length 
timidly asked. He is a chief, and is already* celebrated 
in council, though so young ; what does his heart tell him 
is wisest ; does the head too, speak the same words as the 
heart ? ” 

What does Wah-ta !-Wah say, at a moment when my 
dearest friend is in such danger. The smallest birds sing 
the sweetest ; it is always pleasant to hearken to their 
songs. 1 wish I could hear the Wren of the Woods in my 
difficulty ; its note would reach deeper than the ear.” 

Again Hist experienced the profound gratification that 
the language of praise can always awaken, when uttered by 
those we loye. The ^^Honeysuckle of the Hills” was a 
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term often applied to the girl, by the young men of the 
Delawares, though it never sounded so sweet in her cars, 
as from the lips of Chingachgook ; but the latter alone 
had ever styled her the Wren of the Woods. She i)ressed 
the hand she held between both her own, and answered — 

“Wah-ta!-Wah says that neither she nor the Great 
Serpent could ever laugh again, or ever sleep without 
dreaming of the Hurons, should the Deerslayer die under 
a Mingo tomahawk, and they do nothing to save him. She 
would rather go back, and start on her long path alone, than 
let such a dark cloud pass before her happiness,” 

“ (Tood ! The husband and the wife will have but one 
heart ; they will see with the same eyes, and feel with the 
same feelings.” 

The youthful pair were yet conversing when the sun 
ajipeared above the tops of the pines, and the liglit of a 
brilliant American day streamed down into the valley, 
bathing in deep joy” the lake, the forests and the moun- 
tain sides. Just at that instant Deerslayer came out of the 
cabin of the ark, and stepped upon the j)latforTn. His 
first look was at the cloudless heavens, then his rapid 
glance took in the entire panorama of land and water, 
when he had leisure for a friendly nod at his friends, and 
a cheerful smile for Hist. 

“ AVell,” he said, in his usual composed mannt?r, and 
pleasant voice ; he that sees the sun set in the west, and 
wakes ’arly enough in the morning, will be sartain to find 
him coming back ag*in in the east, like a buck that is 
hunted round his ha’nts.” 

V^^hen the sun is in the top of that pine to-morrow,” 
said Chingachgook, gravely, “ where will my brother Deer- 
slayer be ? ” 

The hunter started, and he looked intently, though 
totally without alarm at his friend. Then he signed for 
him to follow, and led the way into the ark, where he might 
pursue the subject unheard by those whose feelings he 
feared might get the mastery over their reason. Here he 
stopped, and pursued the conversation in a more con- 
fidential tone. 

^^'Twas a little onreasonable in you, Sarpenb,” he said. 
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to bring up such a subject afore Hist, and when the 
young woman of my own colour might overhear what was 
said. Yes, 'twas a little more onreasonable than most 
things that you do. No matter ; Hist didn’t comj)rfc‘hend, 
and the other didn’t hear. Ilowsever, the question is 
easier put than answered. No mortal can say where he 
will be when the sun rises to-morrow. I will ask you the 
same question, Sarpent, and should like to hear what 
answer you can give.” 

Chingachgook will be with his friend Dcerslayer ; if 
he be in the land of spirits, the Great Serpent will crawl 
at his side ; if beneath yonder sun, its warmth and light 
shall fall on both.” 

I understand you, Delaware,” returned the other, 
touched with the simple self-devotion of his friend. Such 
language is as plain in one tongue as in another ; it comes 
from the heart, and goes to the heart, too. ’Tis well to 
think so, and it may be well to nay so, for tliat matter, but 
it would not be well to do so, Sarpent. You are no longer 
alone in life ; for, though you have the lodges to change, 
and other ceremonies to go through, afore Hist becomes 
your lawful wife, yet are you as good as married in all that 
bears on the feclin’s, and joy, and misery. No, no ; Hist 
must not be desarted, because a cloutl is passing atween you 
and me a little onexpectedly, and a little darker than we 
may have looked for.” 

Hist is a daughter of the Mohicans ; she knows how 
to obey her husband. Where he goes she will follow. 
Both will be with the Great Hunter of the Delawares, when 
the sun shall be in the pine to-morrow.” 

The Lord bless and protect you, chief ; this is down- 
right madness ! Can either, or lx)th of you alter a Mingo 
natur* } Will your grand looks, or Hist’s tears and beauty, 
change a wolf into a squirrel, or make a catamount as 
innocent as a fa’an ! No, Sarpent, you will think better of 
this matter, and leave me in the hands of God. After all, 
it’s by no means sartain that the scamps design the tor- 
ments, for they may yet be pitiful, and bethink them of 
the wickedness of such a course ; though it is but a hope- 
less expectartion to look forward to a Mingo’s turning aside 
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from evil, and letting marcy get uppermost in liis heart. 
Nevertheless, no one knows to a sartainty what will happen ; 
and young creatures like Hist ar’n’t to be risked on onsar- 
tainties. Now, if you was single, or as good as single, 
Delaware, I should €'xpect you to be active and stirring 
about the camp of the vagabonds, from sunrise to sunset, 
sarcumventing, and contriving, and doing all manner of 
things to help me and to distract the inimy.” 

Listen, Deerslayer,** returned the Indian, with an em- 
})hasis so decided, as to show how much he was in earnest. 
“If (.’hingacbgook was in the hands of the Hurons, what 
would my pale-face brother do ? Sneak ott“ to the Dela- 
ware villages, and say to the chiefs, and old men, and 
young warriors — ‘^See; here is IVah-ta !-Wah ; she is 
safe, but a little tired ; and here is the Son of Uncas, not 
as tired as the Honeysuckle, being stronger, but just as 
safe.’ Would he do this } ’’ 

“ Well, that’s uncommon ingenious ; it’s cunning enough 
for a Mingo himself. What wohld 1 do ? Why, in the 
first place, Hist wouldn’t be likely to be in my company at 
all, for she would stay as near you as possible, and there- 
fore all that part about her couldn’t be said without talking 
nonsense. As for her being tired, that would fall through, 
too, if she didn’t go, and no part of your speech would be 
likely to come from me : so you see, Sarpent, reason is 
ag’in you, and you may as well give it up, since to hold out 
ag’in reason is no way becoming a chief of your character 
and repitation.'* 

“ My l^i’other is not himself ; he forgets that he is talk- 
ing to one who has sat at the council fires of his nation,” 
returned the other kindly. “ He has not answered my 
question ; when a chief puts a question his friend should 
not talk of other things.” 

“ I understand you, Delaw'are ; I understand well enough 
what you mean, and truth won't allow me to say otherwise. 
Still, it’s not as easy to answer as you seem to think, for 
this plain reason. You wish me to say what I would do, 
if 1 had a betrothed as you have here, on the lake, and a 
friend yonder in the Huron camp in danger of the tor- 
ments. That’s it, isn’t it ? ” 
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The Indian bowed his head silently, and with unmoved 
gravity. 

Well, I never had a betrothed ; never had the kind of 
feelings towards any young woman, that you have towards 
Hist ; though the Lord knows iny feelin’s are kind enough 
towards ’em all. Still my heart, as they call it, in such 
matters isn’t touched, and therefore 1 can’t say what I 
would do. A fri’nd pulls strong ; that I know by ex- 
per’ence, Sarpent ; but, by all that I’ve seen and heard con- 
sarning love, I’m led to think that a betrothed pulls stronger.” 

True, but the betrothed of Chingacbgook does not pull 
towards the lodges of the Delawares ; she pulls towards the 
camp of the Ilurons.” 

She’s a noble gal, for all her little feet and hands that 
an’t bigger than a child’s, and a voice that’s as pleasant as 
a mocker’s ; she’s a noble gal, and like the stock of her 
sires ! AVell, what is it, Sarpent ? for I conclude she 
hasn’t clianged her mind, and mean to give herself up, and 
turn Huron wife. What is it you want 

“ Wah-ta!-Wah will never live in the wigwam of an 
Iroquois,” answered the Delaware, drily. She has little 
feet, but they can carry her to the villages of her people ; 
she has small hands, too, but her mind is large. My 
brother will see what we can do when the time shall come, 
rather than let him die under Mingo torments.” 

Attempt nothing heedlessly, Delaw^are,” said the other, 
earnestly ; “ I suppose you must and will have your way ; 
and, on the whole, it’s right you should ; for you’d neither 
be happy, unless something was undertaken. 1 didn’t ex- 
pect you’d quit the lake, while my matter remained in un- 
sartainty ; but remember, Sarpent, that no torments that 
Mingo ingenuity can invent, no ta’ntings and revilings, no 
burnings and roastings, and nail-tearings, nor any other 
inhuman contrivance, can so soon break down my spirit, 
as to find that you and Hist have fallen into the power of 
the inemy, in striving to do something for my good.” 

The Delawares are prudent. The Deerslayer will not 
find them running into a strange camp with their eyes shut.” 

Here the dialogue terminated. Hetty soon announced 
that the breakfast was ready, and the whole party were soon 
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seated around the simple board in the usual primitive inan> 
ner of borderers. Judith was the last to take her seat, 
pale, silent, and betraying in her countenance that she had 
passed a painful if not a sleepless night. At this meal 
scarce a syllable was exchanged, all the females njanifest- 
ing want of appetite, though the two men were unchanged 
in this particular. It was early when the party arose, and 
there still remained several hours before it would be neces- 
sary for the prisoner to leave his friends. The knowledge 
of this circumstance and the interest all felt in his welfare, 
induced the whole to assemble on the platform again, in 
the desire to be near the expected victim, to listen to his 
discourse, and, if possible, to show their interest in him by 
antici[)ating his wishes. Deerslaycr, himself, so far as 
human eyes could penetrate, was wholly unmoved, con- 
versing cheerfully and naturally, though he avoided any 
direct allusion to the expected and great event of the day. 
If any evidence could be discovered of his thoughts revert- 
ing to that painful subject at all, it was the manner in 
which he spoke of death and the last great change. 

“ (irieve not, Hetty,” he said ; for it was while consoling 
this simple-minded girl for the loss of her parents that be 
thus betrayed his feelings ; since God has appointed that 
all must die. Your parents, or them you fancied your 
parents, have gone afore you ; this is only in the order of 
natur’, my good gal, for the aged go first and the young 
follow. But one that had a mother like your'n, Hetty, 
can be at no loss to hope the best, as to how matters will 
turn out in another world. The Delaware, here, and Hist 
believe in happy hunting-grounds, and have idees befitting 
their notions and gifts, as red-skins; but we, who are of 
white blood, hold altogether to a different doctrine. Still, 
I rather conclude our heaven is their land of spirits, and 
that the path which leads to it will be travelled by all 
colours alike. Keep up your spirits, poor Hetty, and look 
forward to the day when you will meet your mother ag*in, 
and that without pain or sorrowing.” 

1 do ex])ect to see mother,” returned the truth-telling 
and simple girl, but what will become of father ? ” 

Hetty, we must all hope for the best. Tha# is wisest, 
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and it is much the easiest to the mind if one can only do 
it. I recommend to you trusting to (lod, and putting down 
all misgivings and [faint-hearted feelin's. It"s wonderful, 
Judith, how different people have different notions about 
the futur’, some fancying one change, and some fancying 
another. I’ve known white teachers that have thought all 
was spirit, hereafter ; and them, ag’in, that believed the 
body will be transported to another world, much as the 
red-skins themselves imagine, and that we shall walk about 
in the flesh and know each other, and talk together, and be 
fri’nds there as we’ve been friends here.'’ 

Wliich of these opinions is most pleasing to you ^ Deer- 
slayer?” asked the girl, willing to indulge his melancholy 
mood, and far from being free from its influence herself. 

Would it be disagreeable to think that you should meet 
all who are now on this platform in another world ? Or, 
have you known enough of us here, to be glad to see us no 
more ? ” 

The last would make death a bitter portion ; yes, it 
would. It’s eight good years since the Sarpent and 1 be- 
gan to hunt together, ancl the thought that we were never 
to meet ag’in, would be a hard thought to me. He looks 
forward to the time when we shall chase a sort of spirit- 
deer in company on plains where there’s no thorns, or 
brambles, or marshes, or other hardships to overcome ; 
whereas, I can’t fall into all these notions, seeing that they 
appear to be ag’in reason.” 

And what are your ideas of the fate of an Indian in 
the other world ?” demanded Judith. 

Ah ! gal, any thing but that ! I am too christianized 
to expect any thing so fanciful as hunting and fishing after 
death ; nor do I believe there is one Manitou for the red- 
skin, and anothei for a pale-face. You find different colours 
on *arth, as any one may see, but you don’t find different 
natur’s. Different gifts, but only one natur’. Ah’s me ! 
little did I think to be talking of such matters to-day, but 
it’s one of our weaknesses never to know what will come to 
pass. Step into the ark with me, Judith, for a minute. I 
wish to convarse with you.” 

Judiths complied with a willingness she could scarce 
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conceal. Following the hunter into the cabin, she took a 
seat on a stool, while the young man brought Killdecr, the 
rifle she had given him, out of a corner, and placed him- 
self on another with the weapon laid upon his knees. 
After turning the piece round and round, and examining 
its lock and its breech with a sort of aflectionate assiduity, 
he laid it down and proceeded to the subject which had 
induced him to desire the interview. 

I understood you, Judith, to say that you gave me 
this rifle,” he said. I agreed to take it because a young 
woman can have no great use for fire-arms. The we’pon 
has a great name, and it dcsarves it, and ought of right to 
be carried by some known and sure hand.” 

(>an it be in better hands tlian those in which it is 
now, Deerslaycr ? Thomas Hutter seldom missed wdth it: 
with you, it must turn out to be — ” 

Sartain death!” interrupted the hunter, laughing. 

I once know’d a beaver-man that had a piece he called 
by that very name, but ’twas all boastfulness, for Tve seen 
Delawares that were as true with arrows at a short range. 
Howsever, I’ll not deny my gifts, and therefore allow that 
the rifle couldn’t well be in better hands than it is at pre- 
sent. But how long will it be likely to remain there ? 
Atween us, the truth may be said, though I shouldn’t like 
to have it known to the Sarpent and Hist ; but to you the 
truth may be spoken, since your feclin’s will not be as 
likely to be tormented by it as those of them that have 
known me longer and better. How long am I like to own 
this rifle, cr any other That is a serious question for 
our thoughts to rest on, and should that happen which is 
so likely to hai)pen, Kdldecr would be without an owner.” 

Judith listened with apparent composure, though the 
conflict within came near overpowering her. Appreciating 
the singular character of her companion, however, she 
succeeded in appearing calm ; though, had not his attention 
been drawn exclusively to the rifle, a man of his keenness 
of observation could scarce haw failed to detect the agony 
of nund with which the girl had hearkened to his words. 
Her great self-command, notwithstanding, enabled her to 
pursue the subject in a way still to deceive hiim 
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What would you have me do with the weapon,” she 
asked, should that which you seem to expect, take place?” 

That’s just what I wanted to speak to you about, 
Judith — that’s just it. There's Chingachgook, now, though 
far from being perfect sartainty with a rifle — for few red- 
skins ever get to be that — though far from being perfect 
sartainty, he is respectable, and is coming on. He is my 
fri’nd ; and all the better fribid, perhaps, because there 
never can be any hard feelin’s at ween us, touchin’ our 
gifts ; his’n bein’ red, and mine bein’ altogether white. 
Now, I should like to leave Killdecr to the Sarpeiit, should 
any thing happen to keep me from doing credit and honour 
to your precious gift, Judith.” 

Leave it to whom you please, Deerslayer ; the rifle is 
your own, to do with as you please ; Chingachgook shall 
have it, should you never return to claim it, if that he 
your wish.” 

Has Hetty been consulted in this matter? Property 
goes from the parent to tlie children, and not to one child 
in partic’lar. If Hetty would only say that she is willing, 
my mind would be quite at ease in the matter. It’s true, 
Judith, that your sister has neither your beauty nor your 
wit; but we should be the tenderest of the rights and 
welfare of the most weak-minded.” 

The girl made no answer ; hut placing herself at a 
window, she summoned her sister to her side. ^Phen the 
question was put to Hetty, her simple-minded and affec- 
tionate nature cheerfully assented to the j)roposal to confer 
on Deerslayer a full right of ownership to the much-coveted 
rifle. The latter now seemed perfectly happy, for the 
time being at least ; and after again examining and re- 
examining his prize, he expressed a determination to put 
its merits to a practical test before he left the spot. No 
boy could have been more eager to exhibit the qualities of 
his trumpet, or his cross-bow, than this simple forester was 
to prove those of his rifle, lleturning to the platform, he 
first took the Delaware aside, and informed him that this 
celebrated piece w'as to become his property, in the event 
of any thing serious befalling himself. 

This ^is a new reason why you should be wary, Sar- 
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pent, and not run into any oncalculated danger,’^ the hunter 
added, for it will be a victory of itself to a tribe, to own 
such a piece as this! The Mingos will turn green with 
envy ; and, what is more, they will not ventur' heedlessly 
near a village where it is known to be kej>t. So look well 
to it, Delaware, and remember that you've now to watch 
over a thing that has all the valie of a creatur' without its 
failin's. Come, my fri’nd, such another occasion may 
never offer ag'in, and I feel a strong craving for a trial 
with this celebrated piece. You shall bring out your own 
rifle, and I will just sight Killdeer in a careless way, in 
order that we may know a few of its secret vartues.*' 

As this proposition served to relieve the thoughts of the 
whole party by giving them a new direction, while it w^as 
likely to produce no unpleasant result, every one was willing 
to enter into it ; the girls bringing forth the fire-arms wdth 
an alacrity bordering on cheerfulness. H utter's armoury 
was well supplied, possessing several rifles, all of which 
■were habitually kept loaded, in readiness to meet any sud- 
den demand for their use. On the present occasion, it 
only remained to freshen the primings, and each piece was 
in a state for service. This was soon done, as all assisted 
in it, the females being as expert in this part of the system 
of defence, as their male companions. 

Now, Sarpeiit, we'll begin in an humble way, using 
old Tom's commoners first, and coming to your we’pon and 
Killdeer as the winding-up observations," said Deerslayer, 
delighted to be again weapon in hand, ready to display his 
skill, litre’s birds in abundance, some in, and some 
over the lake, and they keep at just a good range, hovering 
round the hut. Speak your mind, Delaware, and p’int out 
the creatur’ you wish to alarm, Here's a diver nearest in, 
off to the eastward, and that's a creatur' that buries itself 
at the flash, and will be like enough to try both piece and 
powder." 

('hingachgook was a man of few words. No sooner was 
the bird pointed out to him, than he took his aim and fired, 
'fhe duck dived at the flash, as had been expected, and 
the bullet skip})ed harmlessly along the surface of the lake, 
first striking the water wdthin a few inches o£ the spot 
E E 2 
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where the bird had so lately swum. Deerslayer laughed, 
cordially and naturally; hut at the same time he threw 
himself into an attitude of preparation, and stood keenly 
watching the sheet of placid water. Presently a dark spot 
appeared, and then the duck arose to breathe, and shook 
its wings. While in this act, a bullet passed directly 
through its breast, actually turning it over lifeless, on its 
back. At the next moment, Deerslayer stood with the 
breech of his rifle on the platform, as tranquil as if nothing 
had happened, though laughing in his own peculiar manner. 

There’s no great trial of the pieces in that ! ” he said, 
as if anxious to prevent a false impression of his own merit. 

No, that proof’s neither for, nor ag’in the rifles, seeing it 
was all quickness of hand and eye. 1 took the bird at a 
disadvantage, or he might have got under, again, afore the 
bullet reached him. But the Sarpent is too wise to mind 
such tricks, having long been used to them. Do you re- 
member the time, chief, when you thought yourself sartain 
of the wild goose, and I took him out of your very eyes, as 
it might he, with a little smoke ! Howsever, such things 
pass for nothing atween fri’nds, and young folk will have 
their fun, Judith. Ay, here’s just the bird we want, for 
it’s as good for the fire as it is for the aim, and nothing 
should be lost that can be turned to just account. ’J’hcre, 
farther north, Delaware.’’ 

The latter looked in the required direction, and he soon 
saw a large black duck, floating in stately rej)ose on the 
water. At that instant a hundred birds were visible from 
the castle, sleeping on the water, or laving tlieir feathers 
in the limpid element, though no other offered so favorable 
a mark as that Deerslayer had just pointed out to his 
friend, (diingachgook, as usual, spared his words, and 
proceeded to execution. 7’his time his aim was more 
careful than before, and his success in proportion. The bird 
had a wing crippled, and fluttered along the water scream- 
ing, materially increasing its distance from its enemies. 

That bird must be put out of pain,” exclaimed Deer- 
slayer, the moment the animal endeavoured to rise on the 
wing ; and this is the rifle and the eye to do it.” 

The duck was still floundering along, when the fatal 
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bullet overtook severing the head from the neck, as 
neatly as if it had been done with an axe. The chief 
uttered the usual exclamation of pleasure, and his smile 
proved how much he admired, and how little he envied. 

‘‘ Here is a bird over head,” exclaimed Deerslayer, 
that will put the pieces to the proof ; I challenge you to 
an upward aim, with a flying target. That’s a ra’al proof, 
and one that needs sartain rifles, as well as sartain eyes.” 

The species of eagle that frequents the water and lives 
on fish, was also present, and one was hovering at a con- 
siderable height above the hut, greedily watching for an 
opportunity to make a swoop ; its hungry young elevating 
their heads from a nest that was in sight in the naked sum- 
mit of a dead pine. Chingachgook silently turned a new 
piece against this bird, and after carefully watching his 
time, fired. A wider circuit than common, denoted that 
the messenger had passed through the air, at no great dis- 
tance from the bird, though it missed its object. Deer- 
slayer, whose aim was not more true than it was quick, 
fired as soon as it was certain his friend had missed, and 
the deep swoop that followed left it momentarily doubtful 
whether the eagle was hit or not. The marksman himself, 
however, proclaimed his own want of success, calling on 
his friend to seize another rifle, for he saw signs on the 
part of the bird of an intention to quit the spot. 

I made him wink, Sarpent ; I do think his feathers 
were ruffled, but no blood has yet been drawn, nor is that 
old piece fit for so nice and quick a sight. Quick, De- 
laware ; you’ve now^ a better rifle, and, Judith, bring out 
Killdeer, for this is the occasion to try his merits, if he 
has ’em ! ” 

A general movement followed, each of the competitors 
got ready, and the girls stood in eager expectation of the 
result. The eagle had made a wide circuit after his low 
swoop, and fannitig his way upward, once more hovered 
nearly over the hut, at a distance even greater than before. 
Chingachgook gazed at him, and then expressed his opi- 
nion of the impossibility of striking a bird at that great 
height, and while he was so nearly perpendicular as to the 
range. But a low murmur from Hist product^ a sudden 
E £ 3 
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impulse^ and he fired. The result showed how well he 
had calculated^ the eagle not even varying his flight, sail- 
ing round and round in his airy circle, and looking down, 
as if in contempt, at his foes. 

Now, Judith,^* cried Deerslayer, laughing, with glisten- 
ing and delighted eyes, “ we’ll see if Killdeer isn’t Kill- 
eagle, too ! (live me room, Sarpent, and watch the reason 
of the aim, for by reason any thing may be Tamed. ” 

A careful sight followed, and was repeated again and 
again, the bird continuing to rise higher and higher. Then 
followed the flash and the report. The swift messenger 
sped upward, and at the next instant the bird turned on its 
side, and came swooping down, now struggling with one 
wing and then with another, sometimes whirling in a 
circuit, next fanning desperately as if conscious of its injury, 
until having described several complete circles around the 
spot, it fell heavily into the end of the ark. On examining 
the body, it was found that the bullet had pierced it about 
half way between one of its wings and the breast-bone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Upon two stony tables, spread before her. 

She lean’d ber hosom, more than ston\ hard ; 

I'here slept th’ impartial judge, and strict restorer 
01 wrong, or right, with pain or with reward ; 

There hung the score of all our debts, the card 
Where gno(\f and bad, and life, and death, were painted ; 

W'’as never lieait of mortal so untainted. 

But when the loll was read, with thousand terrors fainted. 

GiLbh Fletcher. 


We’ve done an unthoughtful thing, Sarpent — yes, 
Judith, we’ve done an untboughtful thing in taking life 
with an object no better than vanity ! ” exclaimed Deer- 
slayer, when the Delaware held up the enormous bird by its 
wings, and exhibited the dying eyes riveted on its enemies 
with the gaze that the helpless ever fasten on their de- 
stroyers. Ah’s ! me ; well, as a punishment I’ll quit you at 
once, and v^hen I find myself alone with them bloody- 
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minded Mingos, it’s more than like I’ll have occasion to 
remember that life is sweet, even to the beasts of the woods 
and the fowls of the air. Here, Judith ; there's Killdeer ; 
take him back ag’in, and keep him for some hand that’s 
more desarving to own such a piece." 

I know of none as deserving as your own, Deerslayer,” 
answered the girl in haste ; none but yours shall keep 
the rifle." 

If it depended on skill you might be right enough, 
gal, but we should know wliOAi to use fire-arms, as well as 
how to use 'em. I haven't Tarnt the first duty yet, it 
seems ; so keep the piece till I have. The sight of a dyin' 
and distressed creator*, even though it be only a bird, 
brings wholesome thoughts to a man who don’t know how 
soon his own time may come, and who pretty sartain that 
it will come afore the sun sets ; I'd give back all my vain 
feelin's, and rej'icin’s in hand and eye, if that poor eagle 
was only on its nest ag’in with its young, praisin' the Lord, 
for any thing that we can know about the matter, for health 
and strength ! ” 

The listeners were confounded wdth this proof of sudden 
repentance in the hunter, and that, too, for an indulgence 
so very common, that men seldom stop to w^eigh its conse- 
quences, or the physical suffering it may bring on the 
unoffending and helpless. The Delaware understood what 
was said, though he scarce understood the feelings which 
had prompted the words, and by way of disposing of the 
difficulty, he drew his keen knife, and severed the head of 
the sufferer from its body. 

What a thing is power !” continued the hunter, and 
what a thing it is to have it, and not to know how to use 
it ! It's no wonder, Judith, that the great so often fail 
of their duties when even the little and the humble find it 
so hard to do what's right, and not to do what's wrong." 

** I'm glad to hear you say this, Deerslayer," observed 
Hetty, and God will be more apt to remember your 
sorrow for what you've done, than the wickedness itself, 
I thought how wicked it was to kill harmless birds, while 
you were shooting, and meant to tell you so ; but I don't 
know how it happened — I was so curious to tfee if you 
£ E 4 
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could hit an eagle at so great a height, that I forgot al- 
together to speak, till the mischief was done.” 

That’s it ; that’s just it, my good Hetty. We can 
all see our faults and mistakes when it’s too late to help 
them I llowsever. Tin glad you didn’t speak, for I 
don’t think a word or two would have stopped me, just at 
that moment,” 

Little did Deerslayer know, while thus indulging in 
feelings natural to the man, and so strictly in accordance 
with his own unsophisticated and just principles, that, in 
the course of the inscrutable Providence which so uni- 
formly and yet so mysteriously covers all events with its 
mantle, the very fault he was disposed so severely to cen- 
sure, was to be made the means of determining his own 
earthly fate. The mode and the moment in which he was 
to feel the influence of this interference, it would be pre- 
mature to relate, but both will appear in the course of the 
succeeding chapters. As for the young man, he now 
slowly left the ark, like one sorrowing for his misdeeds, 
and seated himself in silence on the platform, lly this 
time the sun had ascended to some height, and its appear- 
ance, taken in connection with his present feelings, induced 
him to prepare to depart. The Delaware got the canoe 
ready for his friend, as soon as apprised of his intention, 
while Hist busied herself in making the few arrangements 
that were thought necessary to his comfort. When all 
was ready, both returned to the side of Judith and Hetty 
— neither of whom had moved from the spot where the 
young hunter s^t. 

“ The best fri’nds must often part,” the last began when 
he saw the whole party grouped around him. “ Yes, 
fri’ndship can’t alter the ways of Providence ; and let’ our 
feelin’s be as they may, we must part. I’ve often thought 
there’s moments when our words dwell longer on the 
mind than common, and when advice is remembered, just 
because the mouth that gives it isn’t likely to give it ag’in. 
No one knows what wdll happen in the world ; and there- 
fore it may be well, when fri’nds separate under a likeli- 
hood that the parting may be long, to say a few words in 
kindness vis a sort of keepsakes. If all but one will go 
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into the ark, 1*11 talk to each in turn, and what is more, 
111 listen to what you may have to say back ag'in ; for it*s 
a poor counsellor that won’t take as well as give/' 

As the meaning of the speaker was understood, the two 
Indians immediately withdrew as desired, leaving the 
sisters, however, still standing at the young man’s side. A 
look of Deerslayer’s induced Judith to explain. 

You can advise Hetty as you land,** she said hastily ; 

I intend that she shall accompany you to the shore.*’ 

Is this wise, Judith ? It’s true that, under common 
sarcumstances, a feeble mind is a great protection among 
red-skins ; but when their feelin*s are up, and they’re bent 
on revenge, it*s hard to say what may come to pass. Re- 
sides — ** 

“ What were you about to say, Deerslayer ? ” asked 
Judith, whose gentleness of voice and manner amounted 
nearly to tenderness, though she struggled hard to keep 
her emotions and apprehensions in subjection. 

“ Why, simply that there are sights and doin’s that one 
even as little gifted with reason and memory as Hetty, 
here, might better not witness. So, Judith, you would do 
well to let me land alone, and to keep your sister back.** 
Never fear for me, Deerslayer,” put in Hetty, who 
comprehended enough of the discourse to know its general 
drift ; I'm feeble-minded, and that, they say, is an 
excuse for going anywhere ; and what that won’t excuse 
will be overlooked, on account of the Bible I always carry. 
It is wonderful, Judith, how all sorts of men, the trappers 
as well as the hunters, red men as well as.white, Mingos as 
well as Delawares, do reverence and fear the Bible ! ” 

I think you have not the least ground to fear any in- 
jury, Hetty,” answered the sister, and therefore I shall 
insist on your going to the Huron camp with our friend. 
Your being there can do no harm, not even to yourself, 
and may do great good to Deersla}er.” 

This is not a moment, Judith, to dispute; and so 
have the matter your own way,” returned the young man. 
** Het yourself ready, Hetty, and go into the canoe, for 
I’ve a few parting words to say to your sister, which can 
do you no good.” 
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Judith and her companion continued silent until Hetty 
had so far complied as to leave them alone, when Deer- 
slayer took up the subject in a very matter-of-fact way. 

Words spoken at parting, and which may be the last 
we ever hear from a fri’nd, are not soon forgotten,’' he re- 
peated, and so, Judith, 1 intend to speak to you like a 
brother, seein' I’m not old enough to be your father. In 
the first place, I wish to caution you ag’in your inemies, 
of which two may be said to ha’nt your very footsteps, and 
to beset your ways. The first is uncommon good looks, 
which is as dangerous a foe to some young women as a 
whole tribe of Mingos could prove, and which calls for 
great watchfulness ; not to admire and praise ; but to dis- 
trust and sarcumvent. Yes, good looks may he sarcum- 
vented and fairly outwitted too. In order to do this, you've 
only to remember that they melt like the snows ; and, 
when once gone, they never come hack ag’iii. They are 
lent for a short time in youth, to be used and not abused ; 
and as I never met with a young woman to whom Provi- 
dence has been as bountiful as it has to you, Judith, in this 
parti c’lar, 1 warn you, as it might be with my dyin' 
breath, to beware of the inimy ; fri'nd or inimy, as we 
deal with the gift." 

It was so grateful to Judith to hear these unequivocal 
admissions of her personal charms, that much would have 
been forgiven to the man who made them, let him be who 
he might. 

I understand your meaning, Deerslayer," returned the 
girl, with a meekness and humility that a little surprised 
her listener, and hope to be able to profit by it. But 
you have mentioned only one of the enemies I have to 
fear ; who, or what, is the other } " 

“ The other is givin’ way afore your own good sense 
and judgment, I find, Judith ; yes, he’s not as dangerous 
as I supposed. Howsever, havin' opened the subject, it 
will be as well to end it honestly. The first inimy you 
have to be watchful of, as I’ve already told you, Judith, is 
uncommon good looks, and the next is an oncommon 
knowledge of the sarcumstance. If the first is bad, the 
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last doesn’t, in any way, mend the matter, so far as safety 
and peace of mind are consarned.” 

How much longer the young man would have gone on 
in his simple and unsuspecting, but well-intentioned man- 
ner, it might not he easy to say, had he not been inter- 
rupted by his listener’s bursting into tears, and giving way 
to an outbreak of feeling, which was so much the more 
violent, from tlie fact that it had been with so much diffi- 
culty suppressed. At first her sobs were so violent and 
uncontrollable, that Heerslayer was a little appalled, and 
he was abundantly repentant from the instant that he dis- 
covered how much greater w’as the effect ])roduced by his 
words than he had anticipated. Even the austere and ex- 
acting are usually appeased by the signs of contrition, but 
the nature of Deerslayer did not require proofs of intense 
feeling so strong, in order to bring him down to a level 
with the regrets felt by the girl herself. He arose as if an 
adder had stung him, and the accents of the mother that 
sooths her child were scarcely more gentle and winning 
than the tones of his voice, as he now expressed his con- 
trition at having gone so far. 

It was well meant, Judith,” he said, but it was not 
intended to hurt your feelin’s so much. I have overdone 
the advice, I see ; yes. I’ve overdone it, and 1 crave your 
pardon for the same. As I’ve a raal and strong regard for 
you, 1 rej’ice to say it, inasmuch as it proves how much 
better you are than my own vanity and consaits had made 
you out to be.” 

Judith now removed her hands from her face, her tears 
had ceased, and she unveiled a countenance so winning, 
with the smile which rendered it even radiant, that the 
young man gazed at her, for a moment, with speechless 
delight. 

“ Say no more, Deerslayer,” she hastily interposed, it 
pains me to hear you find fault with yourself. 1 know 
my own weakness all the better, now I see that you have 
discovered it ; the lesson, bitter as I have found it for a 
moment, shall not be forgotten. We will not talk any 
longer of these things, for I do not feel myself brave 
enough for the undertaking, and 1 should not like^the Dela- 
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wares, or Hist, or even Hetty, to notice my weakness 
Farewell, Deerslayer, may God bless and protect you as 
your honest heart deserves blessing and protection, and as 
I must think he will/' 

Judith had so far regained the superiority that properly 
belonged to her lietter education, high spirit, and sur- 
passing personal advantages, as to preserve the ascendency 
she had thus accidentally obtained, and effectually pre- 
vented any return to the subject that was as singularly 
interrupted as it had been singularly introduced. The 
young man permitted her to have every thing her own 
way, and when she pressed his hard hand in both her own, 
he made no resistance, but submitted to the homage as 
quietly, and with quite as matter of course a manner, as a 
sovereign would have received a similar tribute from a 
subject. Feeling hail flushed the face and illuminated the 
whole countenance of the girl, and her beauty was never 
more resplendent than when she cast a parting glance at 
the youth. That glance was filled with anxiety, interest, 
and gentle pity. At the next instant she darted into the 
hut and was seen no more; though she spoke to Hist 
from a window, to inform her that their friend expected 
her appearance. 

You know enough of red-skin natur , and red-skin 
usages, W ah-ta !-W ah, to see the condition 1 am in on 
account of this furlough," commenced the hunter, in De- 
laware, as soon as the patient and submissive girl of that 
people had moved quietly to his side ; “ you will therefore 
best understand ^low onlikely I am ever to talk with you ag’in. 
Fve but little to say ; but that little comes from long living 
among your people, and from having obsarved and noted 
their usages. The life of a woman is hard at the best, but, 1 
must own, though I'm not opinionated in favour of my 
own colour, that it is harder among the red-men than it is 
among the pale-faces. This is a pi'nt on which Christians 
may well boast, if boasting can be set down for Christicinity 
in any manner or form, which I rather think it cannot. 
Howsever, all women have their tri.als. Red women have 
their n in what I should call the nat'ral way, while white 
women take ’em inoculated like. Bear your burthen. Hist, 
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becomingly, and remember, if it be a little toilsome, how 
much lighter it is than that of most Indian women. I 
know the Sarpent well — what I call cordially — and he 
will never be a tyrant to any thing he loves, though he will 
expect to be treated himself like a Mohican chief. There 
will be cloudy days in your lodge, I suppose, for they 
happen under all usages, and among all people ; but, by 
keeping the windows of the heart open, there will always 
be room for the sunshine to enter. You come of a great 
stock yourself, and so does ('hingachgook. It's not very 
likely that cither will ever forget the sarcumstance, and do 
any thing to disgrace your forefathers. Let the ’arth around 
your married happiness be moistened by the dews of kind- 
ness." 

My pale brother is very wise ; Wah will keep in her 
mind all tliat his wisdom tells her." 

"I'liat's judicious and womanly. Hist. Care in listen- 
ing, and stout-hcartedness in holding to good counsel, is a 
wife’s great protection. And now ask the Sarpent to come 
and speak with me, for a moment, and carry away with 
you all my best wishes and prayers. I shall think of you, 
I list, and of your intended husband, let what may come 
to pass, and always wish jou well here and hereafter, whe- 
ther the last is to be according to Indian itlees, or C’hris- 
tian doctrines.^’ 

Hist shed no tear at ])arting. She w^as sustained by the 
high resolution of one who> had decided on her course ; 
but her dark eyes were luminous with the feelings that 
glowed wiihin, and beamed with an ex]iression of deter- 
mination that was in marked and singular contrast to her 
ordinary gentleness. It wras but a minute ere the Dela- 
ware advanced to the side of his friend with the light, 
noiseless tread of an Indian. 

“ Come this-a*way, Sarpent, here more out of sight of 
the woman," commenced the Deerslayer, ‘‘ for Tve seve- 
ral things to say that musn't so much as be suspected, 
much less overheard. You know too well the natur’ of 
furloughs and Mingos to have any doubts or misgivings con- 
sarning what is likely to happen, when I get back to the 
camp. On them two p'ints, therefore, a few wjirds will go 
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a great way. In the first ])lace, chief, I wish to say a 
little about Hist, and the manner in which you red men 
treat your wives. I suppose it’s according to the gifts of 
your people, that the women should work, and the men 
hunt ; but there’s such a thing as moderation in all mat- 
ters, and Hist comes of too good a stock to toil like a com- 
mon drudge. One of your means and standin* need never 
want for corn, or })otatoes, or any thing that the fields 
yield ; therefore, I hope the hoe will never be put into the 
hands of any wife of your’n. You know I arn not quite 
a beggar, and all 1 own, whether in ammunition, skins, 
arms, or calicoes, I give to Hist, should 1 not come back 
to claim them by the end of the season. This will set the 
maiden up, and will buy labour for her, for a long time to 
come. I suppose I needn’t tell you to love the young woman, 
for that you do already, and whomsoever the man ra’ally 
loves, he’ll be likely enough to cherish." 

” My ears are open," returned the Delaware, gravely ; 

the words of my brother have entered so far that they 
never can fall out again. They are like rings, that have 
no end, and cannot drop. Let him speak on ; the song of 
the wren and the voice of a friend never tire.” 

1 will speak a little longer, chief, but you will excuse 
it for the sake of olil companionship, should I now talk 
about myself. If the worst comes to the worst, it’s not 
likely ihere'll be much left of me but ashes ; so a grave 
would be useless, and a sort of vanity. On that score I’m 
no way partic’lar, though it might be well enough to take 
a look at the remains of the pile, and should any bones or 
pieces he found, ’twould be more decent to gather them 
together and bury them, than to let them lie for the wolves 
to gnaw at and howl over.” 

It shall be done as my brother says," returned the 
Indian, gravely. “If his mind is full, let him empty it 
in the bosom of a friend.” 

“ ’J’liank you, Sarpent ; my mind’s easy enough ; yes, 
it’s tolerable easy. Idees will come uppermost that I’m 
not a])t to think about in common, it’s true ; but by strivin' 
ag in some, and lettiii’ others come out, all will be rigl)t in 
the long rnn. There’s one thing, however, chief, that 
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does seem to me to be owreasonable, and ag'in natur*, 
though the missionaries say it*s true ; and bein’ of my re- 
ligion and colour, I feel bound to believe them. They 
say an Indian may torment and tortur* the body to the 
heart’s content, and scalp and cut, and tear and burn, and 
consume all his inventions and deviltries, until nothin’ is 
left but ashes, and they shall be scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, yet, when the trumpet of God shall sound, all 
will come together ag’in, and the man wdll stand forth in 
his flesh, tlie same creatur’ as to looks, if not as to feelin’s, 
that he was before he was harmed ! 

Howsever, I am not ag’in the opinion now ; for you 
must know, Sarpent, that the great principle of Christianity 
is to believe without seeing ; and a man should always act 
up to his religion and principles, let them be what they 
may. For my part, Delaware, all my thoughts haven’t 
been on the game, when outlyin’ in the hunts and scoutins 
of our youth. Many’s the hour I’ve passed pleasantly 
enough too, in what is tanned conterplation by my people. 
On such occasions the mind is act^yve, though the body 
seems lazy and listless. An open spot on a mountain side, 
where a wide look can be had at the heavens and the ’arth, 
is a most judicious place for a man to get a just idee of the 
power of the Maiiitou, and of his own littleness. At such 
times, there isn’t any great disposition to find fiiult with 
little difficulties in the w^ay of comprehension, as there are 
so many big ones to hide them. Believin’ comes easy 
enough to me at such times ; and, if the Lord made man 
first out of farth, as they tell me it is written in the Bible, 
then tuins him into dust at death, I se^ no great diffi- 
culty in the way to bringin’ him back in the body, though 
ashes be the only substance left. These things lie beyond 
our understandin’, though they may and do lie so ’close to 
our feelin’s. Well, I’ve an idee of iny own which is just 
this, Sarpent. Whenever I've done wrong, I’ve ginerally 
found ’twas owin’ to some blindness of the mind which 
hid the right from view, and when sight has returned, then 
has come sorrow and repentance. Now, I consait that, 
after death, when the body is laid aside, or, if used at all, 
is purified and without its longin’s, the spirjt sees all 
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things in their ra*al light, and never becomes blind to truth 
and justice. Such bein’ the case, all that has been done in 
life is beheld as plainly as the sun is seen at noon ; the 
good brings joy, while the evil brings sorrow. There's 
nothin' onreasonable in that, but it’s agreeable to every 
man’s exper'ence.’* 

I thought the pale-faces believed «// men were wicked ; 
who then could ever find the white man’s heaven ? ” 

That’s ingen’ous, but it falls short of the missionary 
teachin’s. You’ll be christianized one day, L make no 
doubt, and then ’twill all come plain enough. You must 
know, Sarpent, that there’s been a great deed of salvation 
done, that, by God’s help, enables all men to find a pardon 
for their wickednesses, and that is the essence of the white 
man’s religion. I can’t stop to talk this matter over with 
you any longer, for Hetty’s in the canoe, and the furlough 
takes me away ; but the time will come, 1 hope, when you’ll 
feel these things ; for after all they must be felt, rather than 
reasoned about. Ah’s ! me ; well, Delaware, there’s my 
hand ; you know it’s that of a fri’nd, and will shake it 
as such, though it never has done you one-half the good 
its owner wishes it had.” 

The Indian took the offered hand, and returned its ))res- 
sure warmly. Then falling back on his acquired stoi-ism 
of manner, which so many mistake for constitutional in- 
difference, he drew up in reserve, and prepared to part from 
his friend with dignity. Deerslayer, however, w’as more 
natural ; nor would he have at all cared about giving way 
to his feelings, had not the recent conduct and language of 
Judith given him some .secret, though ill-defined, appre- 
hensions of a scene. He was too humble to imagine the 
truth concerning the actual feelings of that beautiful girl, 
while he was too observant not to have noted the struggle 
she had maintained with herself, and which had so often 
led her to the very verge of discovery. That something 
extraordinary was concealed in her breast he thought obvi- 
ous enough ; and, through a sentiment of manly delicacy 
that would have done credit to the highest human refine- 
ment, he shrunk from any exposure of her secret that 
might subsequently cause regret to the girl herself. He, 
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therefore, determineti to depart now, and that without any 
further manifestations of feeling either from himself or 
from others. 

“ God bless you ! Sarpent — God bless you ! cried the 
hunter, as the canoe left the side of the platform. ‘‘ Your 
Manitou and my God only know when and where we shall 
meet ag in : 1 shall count it a great blessing, and a full re- 
ward for any little good I may have done on ’arth, if we 
shall be permitted to know each other, and to consort to- 
gellier hereafter, as we have so long done in these pleasant 
woods afore us ! ” 

('hingacbgook waved his liaiid. Drawing the light 
blanket he w'ore over his head, as a Roman would conceal 
his grief in bis robes, he slowly withdrew into the ark, in 
order to indulge bis sorrow and his musings alone. Deer- 
slayer (lid not speak again until the canoe was half-way to 
the shore. Then he suddenly ceased paddling, at an inter- 
iu}>tion that came from the mild musical voice of Hetty. 

M'by do tj(ui go hack to the llurons, Deerslayer ? 
demanded the girl. They say / am feeble-minded, and 
such they never harm ; but you have as much sense as 
Hurry Harry, and more too, Judith thinks, though 1 don’t 
see lu)\v that can well be.’’ 

“ All ! Hetty, afoie we land I mustconvarse a little with 
you, child ; and that too on matters touching your own 
welfare principally. Stop paddling — or rather, that the 
iMingos needn’t thii'k we are plotting and contriving, and 
so treat us a^’cordingly, just dip jour paddle lightly, and 
give the canoe a little motion and no mofe. That’s just 
the idee and the movement. Ah’s me! Desait and a false 
tongue are evil things, and altogether onbecoming our 
colour, Hetty ; but it is a pleasure and a satisfaction to 
outdo the contrivances of a red-skin, in the strife of lawful 
warfar(‘. My path has been short, and is like soon to have 
an end.'’ 

And why should your path come so near to an end, 
Deerslfiyer ? ” 

“ Because, my good girl, my furlough comes so near to 
an end. They’re likely to have pretty much the same tar- 
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mi nation as regards time — one following on the eels of 
the other, as a matter of course.” 

1 don’t understand your meaning, Decrslayer,” re- 
turned the girl, looking a little bewildered. 

“ Well then, Hettj, the simple truth is this. You know 
that Tin now a caj)tvvi" the llurons, and caph/ves can’t 

do in all things as they please ” 

“ But how can you he a captive,” eagerly interrupted 
the girl, wlien you are out Iiere on the lake in father's 
bark canoe, and the Indians arc in tlie woods with no 
canoe at all ? 'J'luif can’t he true, l)eersl:ner !” 

“ 1 wish with all my heart and soul, Hetty, that you 
%vas right and that I was wrong. Free as J seem in yoiu* 
eyes, gal, I’m hound hand and foot in la’ality.” 

\^’ell, it ?,v a great misfortune not to have sense. Now 
1 can’t see or understand that you are a captive or bound 
in any manner. If you are bound, wdtli "wbat are your 
hands and feet fastened?” 

M’itli a furlough, gal ; that's a thong that hinds lighter 
than any chain. One be broken, but the otlier can't. 
Hopes and chains allow of knives, and desait, and con- 
trivances ; but a furlough can neither be cut, slipp(‘d, nor 
.sarcuin vented ?” 

Al’Iiat sort of a thing is a furlough, then, if it Ix' 
stronger than lieinp or iion?” 

You can understand what it is to give a j)romise, I 
dare say, good little Hetty ?” 

C'ertainly. A jiromise is to say you will do a thing, 
and that hinds |’ 0 U to he as good as your word. MotluT 
always kept her jiroinises to me, and then she said it would 
be wicked if I didn’l keep my promises to licr, and to 
every body else.” 

“ That is a promise, and, as you say, it must he ke])t. 
Now, J fell into the hands of the Mingos, last inglit, and 
they let me come off to see my fri’nds, and send messages 
in to my own colour, if any such feel consarn on my ac- 
count, on condition that I shall lie hack when the sun is 
up to-day, anil take whate\er their revenge and hatred can 
contrive in the way of torments in satisfaction for the life 
of a warfior tliat fell by my rifle, as Avell as for th<jt of the 
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young woman shot by Hurry, aiul other (lisapp’intinents 
met with on and about tliis lake. And now 1 suppose you 
understand my situation, Hetty?*’ 

Tlie girl made no answer for some time, but slie ceas^^d 
paddling altogether, as if the novel idea distiactcd her mind 
too much to admit of otlier emjdoyinent. 

Do you think the Hurons will have the lieart to do 
what you say, JVerslayer ? ” she asked. 

I don’t say that they bear me special malice on ac- 
count of any exphits already performed, for tliat wouhl be 
bragging, as it might be, on the varge of the grave ; but 
it’s no vanity to believe that they know one of tludr bravest 
and cunnin’est chiefs fell by my hands. Such bein’ the 
case, the tribe would rejiroach them if they failed to send 
the spirit of a pale-face to keep the company of the spiiit 
of their red brother — always su])posin’ that he can catch 
it. 1 look for no marcy, Hetty, at their hands.” 

The Hurons )iof harm you, Deerslaycr,” cried 

the girl, mneh excited. ’'J'ls nicked as well as cruel ; 1 
lia\e the Bible here to tell them so.” 

“ Hetly, 1 haven't slo])ped the paddles to talk of my 
own alriiclioiis and difUculties, liut to speak a little ])lainly 
to you, gal, coiisaruiu’ )our own matters. You haven t 
forgotten Hurry Hairy, gal, so soon, 1 calculate ? ” 

“ I! — 1 forget Henry iMareli !” exclaimed Hetty, 
starting. “ AVhy should I forget him, Deerslayer, when 
he is our friend, and only left us last night, 'riien the 
large bright star that mother loved so much to gaze at, ^^as 
just over the lO]) of ) under tall jiiiie oi; the mountain, as 
Hurry got into tlie canoe ; and \\hen you landed him on 
tile point near the east hay, it wasn’t more than the length 
of dudith’s handsomest riband above it.” 

“ And bow can yon know bow long 1 was gone, or bow 
far I uent to land Hiiriy, seein’ \ou weie not with us, 
and the distance was so great, to say nothing of the night ? ” 
“ Oh ! I knew when it was, well enough,” returned 
Hetty, positively. There’s more ways than one for 
counting time and distance. H'hen tlu* mind is engaged 
it is better than any cjpek. iMine is feeble, 1 know, but it 
F F U 
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goes true enough in all that touches poor Hurry Harry, 
ciudith will never marry March, Deerslayer.” 

That's the p'int/ Hetty ; that’s the very p'int I want 
to come to, I suppose you know, that it’s nat’ral for 
young people to have kind feelin's for one another, more 
especially when one happens to he a youth, and t’other a 
maiden. Now, one of your years and mind, gal, that has 
neither father nor mother, and who lives in a wilderness 
frequented by hunters and trappers, needs be on her guard 
against evils she little dreams of.” 

What harm can it be to think well of a fellow-crea- 
ture ? ” returned Hetty, simply ; “ the Bible tells us to 
love them who despitefully use us, and why shouldn’t we 
like them that do not?” 

Ah ! Hetty, the love of the missionaries isn't tlie sort 
of likin’ I mean. Answer me one thing, child ; do you 
believe yourself to have mind enough to become a wife and 
a mother ? ” 

That’s not a proper question to ask a young woman, 
Deerslayer, and I'll not answer it,” returned the girl, in a 
reproving manner. If you have any thing to say about 
Hurry, I’ll hear t/iaf — but you must not speak evil of 
him ; he is absent, and ’tis unkind to talk evil of the 
absent.” 

Your motjier has given you so many good lessons, 
Hetty, that my fears for you are not as great as they were. 
Nevertheless, a young woman without parents, in your 
state of mind, and who is not without beauty, must always 
be in danger in suHi a lawless region as this, l' would say 
nothin’ amiss of Hurry, who, in the main, is not a bad 
man for one of his callin’, biif you ought to know one 
thing, which it may not be altogether pleasant to tell you, 
but which must be said. March has a desperate likin’ for 
your sister, Judith.” 

Well, what of that? Everybody admires Judith, 
she’s so handsome, and Hurry lias told me again and again, 
bow much he wishes to marry Iier. But that will never 
come to pass, for Judith don’t like Hurry. She likes an- 
other, and talks about him in her ^ep ; though you need 
not ask ‘who he is, for all the gold in King George’s 
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crown, and all the jewels too^ wouldn’t tempt me to tell 
you his name/* 

Sartainly ; 1 do not wish you to tell me, Hetty, nor 
would it be any advantage to a dyiii’ man to know. What 
the tongue says when the mind’s asleep, neither head nor 
heart is answerable for.” 

1 wish 1 knew why Judith talks so much in her sleep 
about officers and honest hearts, and false tongues ; but I 
suppose she don’t like to tell me, as I’m feeble-minded. 
Isn’t it odd, Heerslayer, that Judith don’t like Hurry — he 
who is the hravest-looking youth that ever comes upon the 
lake, and is as handsome as she is herself.” 

All’s ! me — well, poor Hetty, ’tig of no great use to 
talk to them that can’t understand you, and so I’ll say no 
more about what I did wish to speak of, though it lay 
heavy on my mind. Put the paddle in motion ag’in, gal, 
and we’ll push for the shore, for the sun is nearly up, and 
tny furlough is almost out.” 

I’he canoe now glided ahead, holding its way towards 
the j>oint where Deerslayer well knew that his enemies ex 
pock'd him, and where he now began to be afraid, he 
might not arrive in season to redeem his plighted faith, 
Hetty, perceiving his impatience without very clearly 
comprehending its cause, however, seconded his efforts in 
a way tliat soon rendered their timely return no longer a 
matter of doubt. Then, and then only, did the young 
man suffer his exertions to flag, and Hetty began again to 
prattle in licr simple confiding manner, though nothing 
farther was uttered that it may be thought necessary to 
relate. 
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'rhoii hast ho(M busy. Death, this day, aiul yet 
But halt till w ik IS done ’ The gates o! Iwll 
Are thronged, . thousand s])ints more, 

AN ho, from the r w.irni and heatthlid teiienieiits, 

l‘'ear no divoi ci ‘ suii go dow n 

Enter the woild ol woe I — - Soutiiki . 

C)xE experienced in the signs of the lieavens would liave 
seen that the sun wanted but two or three minutes of tlie 
zenith, when Deerslayer landed on the point where the 
Ilurons were now encamped nearly abreast of the castle. 
This spot was similar to the one already described, with 
the exception that the surface of the land was less broken 
and less crowded with trees. Owing to these two circum- 
stances it w^as all th<‘ better suited to the jiurpose for which 
it had been seh'cted, the space beneath tlie branches bear- 
ing some resemblance to a densely wooded lawn. Favoured 
by its position and its spring, it had been much resorted 
to by savages and hunters, and the natural grasses had 
succeeded their fires, leaving an aptiearance of sward in 
places, a very unusual accompaniment of the virgin forest. 
Nor was the margin of water fringed with bushes, as on so 
much of its shore, but the eye penetrated the woods imme- 
diately on reaching the strand, commanding nearly the 
whole area of the projection. 

If it was a jioint of honour with the Indian w'arrior to 
redeem his word^, when pledged to return and meet his 
death at a given hour, so was it a point of cliaracterislic 
pride to show no womanish impatience, hut to re-ap])ear as 
nearly as possible at the appointed moment. It was well 
not to exceed the grace accorded by the generosity of the 
enemy, but it was better to meet it to a minute. Some- 
thing of this dramatic effect’ mingles with most of the 
graver usages of the American aborigines, and no doubt, 
like the prevalence of a simihu: feeling among peojde more 
sophisticated and refined, may be referred to a principle of 
nature. We all love the wonderful, and when it comes 
attended hy chivalrous self-devotion and a rigid regard to 
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honour, it presents itself to our admiration in a shape 
doubly attractive. As respects IVerslayer, though he took 
a ])ride in showing his white hlood, by often deviating 
from the usages of the red.men, he frequently dropped into 
their customs, and oftencr into tlieir feelings, unconsciously 
to liimself, in consequence of having no other arbiters to 
aj)peal to than their judgments and tastes. On the present 
occasion, he would have abstained from betraying a fever- 
ish haste by a too speedy return, since it would have con- 
tained a tacit admission that the time asked for was more 
than had been wanted ; but, on the other hand, had the 
idea occurred to him, he would have quickened his move- 
ments a little, in order to avoid the diainatic ap})earance of 
returning at the precise instant set as the utmost limit of 
his absence. IStill, accident had interfered to defeat the 
last intention, for when the young man put his foot on the 
point, and advanced with a steady tread towards the group 
of chiefs that w as seated in grave array on a fallen tree, 
the oldest of their numher cast his eye upward at an 
opening in the trees, and pointed out to his companions 
the startling fact that the sun was just entering a space 
that was known to mark the zenith. A common, but low 
exclamation of surprise and admiration escaped every 
mouth, and the grim wairiors looked at each other; some 
with envy and disappointment, some with astonishment, at 
tin* })recise accuracy of their victim, and others with a 
more generous and liberal feeling. 'J’he American Indian 
always deemed his moral victories the noblest, prizing the 
groans and yielding of his victim under torture more than 
the trophy of his scalp ; and the tropWy itself more than 
his life. To slay, and not to bring off* the jiroof of victory, 
indeed, was scarcely deemed honourable ; even these rude 
and tierce tenants of the forest, like their more nurtured 
brethren of the court and the camj), having set up for 
themselves imaginary and arbitrary points of honour, to 
supplant the conclusions of the right, and the decisions of 
reason. 

The Ilurons had been divided in their opinions concern- 
ing the probability of their captive’s return. Most among 
them, indeed, had not expected it possible f«jjr a pale-face 
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to come back voluntarily and meet the known penalties of 
an Indian torture ; but a few of the seniors exj)ected better 
things from one who had already shown himself so singu- 
larly cool^ brave^ and upright. The party had come to its 
decision, however, less in the expectation of finding the 
pledge redeemed, than in the hope of disgracing the Dela- 
w^ares by casting into their teeth tlic delinquency of one 
bred in their villages. They would have greatly preferred 
that Chingachgook should be their prisoner, and prove the 
traitor ; but the pale-face scion of the hated stock was no 
bad substitute, for their purposes, failing in their designs 
against the ancient stem. With a view to render the 
triumph as signal as possible, in the event of the hour’s 
passing without the re-appearance of the hunter, all the 
warriors and scouts of the party had been called in ; and 
the whole band, men, women, and chiklren, was now' 
assembled at this single f)oint to be a witness ol’ the ex- 
pected scene. As the castle was in plain view', and by no 
means distant, it was easily watched by day-light ; and it 
being thought that its inmates w'ere now limited to Hurry, 
the Delaw'are, and the tw'o girls, no apprehensions were felt 
of their being able to escape unseen. A large raft, having 
a breast- work of logs, had been prepared, and w'as in actual 
readiness to be used against either ark or castle, as occasion 
might require, so soon as the fate of Deerslayer was deter- 
mined ; the seniors of the party having come to the oj)inion 
that it was getting to be hazardous to delay their departure 
for C’aiiada, beyond the coming night. In short, the band 
waited merely to dispose of this single affair, ere<it brought 
matters to a crisK., and prepared to commence its retreat 
towards the distant w’aters of Ontario. 

It w'as an imposing scene, into which Deerslayer now 
found himself advancing. All the older warriors were 
seated on the trunk of the fallen tree, waiting his approach 
with grave decorum. On the right stood the young men, 
armetl, while the left was occupied by the women and 
children. In the centre was an open space of considerable 
extent, always canopied by leaves, but from which the 
underbrush, dead w'ood, and other obstacles had been care- 
fullv removed. The more open area had probably been 
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much used by former parties, for tliis was the place where 
the appearance of a sward was the most decided. The 
arches of the woods, even at hi"h noon, cast their sombre 
shadows on the spot, wdiich the brilliant rays of the sun 
that struggled through the leaves contributed to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, to illuminate. It 
was probably from a similar scene that the mind of man 
first got its idea of the effects of Gothic tracery and 
churchly hues ; this tem]>le of nature producing some such 
effect, so far as light and shadows were concerned, as the 
wcll-krfown offspring of human invention. 

As was not unusual among the tribes and wandering bands 
of the aborigines, two chiefs shared, in nearly equal degrees, 
the principal and primitive authority that was wielded over 
these children of the forest. There were several who might 
claim the distinction of being chief men, but the two in 
question were so much superior to all the rest in influence, 
that, wlicn they agreed, no one disputed their mandates ; 
and when they were divided, the band hesitated, like men 
who had lost their governing principle of action. It was 
also in conformity with practice — perhaps w'e might add 
in conformity with nature, that one of the chiefs was in- 
debtoil to his mind for his influence, whereas the other 
owed his distinction altogether to qualities that were phy- 
sical. One was a senior, well known for eloquence in 
debate, wisdom in council, and prudence in measures ; 
while his great competitor, if not his rival, was a brave 
distinguished in w^ar, notorious for ferocity, and remarkable, 
in the way of intellect, for nothing but the cunning and 
expedients of the war-path. The first \^s llivenoak, who 
has already been introduced to the reader, while the last was 
called the Panther. The appellation of the fighting chief was 
supposed to indicate the qualities of tiie w^arrior, agreeably to 
a practice of tlie red man’s nomenclature ; ferocity, cunning, 
and treachery being, perhaps, the distinctive features of his 
character. The title had been received from the French, 
and was prized so much the more from that circumstance, 
the Indian submitting profoundly to the greater intelligence 
of his pale-face allies, in most things of this nature. How 
well the sobriquet was merited, will be seen in Jhe sequel. 
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Kivenoak and the Pantlier sat side by side, avvartinji; the 
approach of their prisoner as Deerslayer put his inoccasined 
foot on the strand ; nor did either move or utter a syllable, 
until the young man had advanced into the centre of tlie 
area, and ]>roclaimed his presence with his voice. This 
was done firmly, though in the simjile manner that marked 
the character of tlie individual. 

“ Here 1 am, ISlingos,’* he said in tlu* dialect of the 
Delawares, a language that most ])resei»t und(‘rstood ; 
“ here 1 am, and there is the sun. One is not m(j*e true 
to the hnvs of natur*, than the other has i)roved true to his 
word. I am your prisoner ; do with me what you please. 
My business wdth man and 'arth is settlecl ; nothing remains 
now hut to meet the wdiite-man’s Ciiod, accordin' to a white 
man's duties and gifts." 

A murmur of approbation escaped even the w^omen at 
this address, and for an instant there was a strong and 
})reLty general desire to ado])t into the tribe one who owned 
so brave a sjiirit. Still tluTe were dissenters from this 
wish, among the principal of whom might be classed the 
Panther, and his sister le Sumach, so called from the num- 
ber of her children, who was tlie widow of le Loup Orvier, 
now known to have fallen by the hand of the cajitive. 
Native ferocity held one in subjection, while the corroding 
passion of revenge* prevented the other from admitting any 
gentler feeling at the moment. Not so with llivenoak. 
This chief arose, stretched his arm before him in a gesture 
of courtesy, and paid his com])linu*nts wdth an ease and 
dignity that a prince might have envied. As, ifl that hand, 
his wdsdom and eioipience were confessedly without rivals, 
lie knew that on himself w'ould jiroperly fall the duty of 
first re})lying to the sjieech of the pale-face. 

Pale-face, you are Iionest,” said the Huron orator. 
‘‘ My people arc ha]jpy in having captured a man, and not 
a skulking fox. We now know you ; we shall treat you 
like a brave. If you have slain one of our warriors, and 
helped to kill others, you have a life of your own ready to 
give away in return. Some of my young men thought 
that the blood of a pale-face was too thin ; that it would 
refuse to rijn under the Huron knife, Y ou will show them 
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it is not so ; your heart is stout as well as your body. It 
is a ])lL‘asurc to make such a prisoner ; should my warriors 
say that the death of le Loup f’ervier ought not to be for- 
gotten, and that he cannot travel towards the land of spirits 
alone, that his enemy must he sent to overtake him, they 
will remember that he fell by the hand of a brave, and send 
you after him with such signs of our friendship as shall 
not make him ashamed to keep your company. 1 have 
spoken ; you know what I have said/* 

“ *l"rue enough, Mingo, all true as the gospel,’* returned 
the simple-minded hunter ; “1 dare to say your warrior the 
Lynx was a stout-hearted brave, and worthy of your fr’ind- 
ship and respect, but 1 do not feel unworthy to keep his 
company, without any ])assport from your hands. Nevertlie- 
les'^, here 1 am, ready to receive judgment from your 
council, if, indeed, the matter was not detanriined among 
you, afore I got back.” 

“ My old men would not sit in council over a pale-face 
until tliey saw liim among them,” answered llivenoak, 
looking around him a little ironically ; ‘‘ they said it would 
be like sitting in council over the winds ; they go where 
they will, and come hack as they see fit, and not otherwise. 
Tliere was one voice that spoke in your favour, Deerslayer, 
but it was alone, like the song of the wren whose mate has 
been struck by the haivk.** 

1 thank tliat voice, wlmsever it may have been, Mingo, 
and will say it was as true a \oice as the rest were lying 
voices. A fill lough is as binding on a ])ale-face, if lie he 
honest, as it is on a red-skin ; and vas it not so, I would 
never bring disgrace on the Delawares among whom 1 may 
he said to have received my edication. Hut words are use- 
less, and lead to braggin* feelin’s ; here 1 am ; act your will 
on me.” 

llivenoak made a sign of acquiescence, and then a short 
conference was privately held among the chiefs. As soon 
as the latter ended, three or four young men fell back from 
among the armed group, and disappeared. Then it was 
signified to the prisoner that he was at liberty to go at large 
on the point, until a council was held concerning his fate. 
Thf're was more of seeming, than of real confidence, how- 
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ever, in this apparent liberality, inasmuch as the young men 
mentioned already formed a line of sentinels across the 
breadth of the point inland, and esca})e from any other part 
was out of the question. Even the canoe was removed be- 
yond this line of sentinels, to a spot where it was consi- 
dered safe from any sudden attempt. These precautions 
did not proceed from a failure of confidence, but from the 
circumstance that the prisoner had now complied with all 
the required conditions of his parole, and it wouhl have 
been considered a commendable and lionourable exploit to 
escape from his foes. So nice, indeed, were the distinc- 
tions drawn hy the savages in cases of this nature, that 
they often gave their victims a chance to eva<le the torture, 
deeming it as creditable to the captors to overtake or to 
out-wit a fugitive, when his exertions were supposed to be 
quickened by the extreme jeopardy of his situation, as it 
was for him to get clear from so much extraordinary 
vigilance. 

Nor was Deerslayer unconscious of, or forgetful of, his 
rights and of his opportunities. Could he now have seen 
any probable opening for an escape, the attem])t would not 
have been delayed a minute. Ilut the case seemctl despe- 
rate. He was aware of the line of sentinels, and f(‘lt the 
difficulty of breaking through it unharmed. '^I'he lake 
offered no advantages, as the canoe would have given his 
foes the greatest facilities for overtaking him ; else would 
he have found it no difficult task to swim as far as the 
castle. As he walked about the point, he even examined 
the spot to ascertain if it offered no ])lace of concealment ; 
but its openness, its size, and the hundred watchful glances 
that were turned towards him, even while those who made 
them affected not to see him, prevented any such exyicdicnt 
from succeeding. The dread and disgrace of failure had no 
influence on Deerslayer, who deemed it ever a point of 
honour to reason and feel like a white man rather than as 
an Indian, and who felt it a sort of duty to do all he could 
that did not involve a dereliction from principle, in order 
to save his life. Still he hesitated about making the effort, for 
he also felt that he ought to see the chance of success before 
he committed himself. 
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In the mean time the business of the camp appeared to 
proceed in its regular train. The chiefs consulted apart, 
admitting no or»e but the Sumach to their councils ; for 
she, the widow of the fallen warrior, had an exclusive right 
to be heard on such an occasion. The young men strolled 
about in indolent listlessness, awaiting the result with 
Indian patience, while the females prepared the feast that 
was to celebrate the termination of the affair, whether it 
proved fortunate or otherwise, for our hero. No one be- 
trayed feeling ; and an indifferent observer, beyond the ex- 
treme watchfulness of the sentinels, would have detected 
no extraordinary movement or sensation to denote the real 
state of things, 'fwo or three old women ]>ut their heads 
together, and it appeared unfavourably to the prospect of 
Deerslayer, by their scowling looks and angry gestures ; 
but a group of Indian girls were evidently animated by a 
<lifferent impulse, as was apparent by stolen glances tliat 
(‘xpressed pity and regret. In this condition of the camp, 
an hour soon glided away. 

Suspense is, perhaps, the feeling of all others that is 
most difficult to be supported. When Deerslayer landed, 
he fully, in the course of a few minutes, expected to un- 
dergo the tortures of an Indian revenge, and he was pre- 
pared to meet his fate manfully ; but the delay proved far 
more trying than the neaier approach of suffering, and the 
intended victim began seriously to meditate some desperate 
effort at escajie, as it might be from sheer anxiety to ter- 
minate the scene, when he was suddenly summoned to ap- 
pear once mere in front of his jinlges, who hail already ar- 
ranged the band in its former oider, in readiness to receive 
him. 

Killer of the Deer,’* commenced llivenoak, as soon as 
his captive stood before him. “ my aged men have listened 
to wise words ; they are ready to speak. You are a man 
whose fathers came from beyond the rising sun ; we arc 
children of the setting sun ; we turn our faces towards the 
(Ireat Sweet Lakes when we look towards our villages. It 
may be a wise country and full of riches towards the morn- 
ing ; but it is very pleasant towards the evening. We love 
most to look in that direction. Mlieii we gaze yt the east, 
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wo feel afraid, canoe after canoe brinj^inj:^ more and inoro* 
of your peoi)le in the track of the sun, as if their land was 
so full as to run over. The rod men arc few already ; 
they have need of help. One of our best lodi:;es has lately 
been emptied by the death of its master : it will be a lonj:; 
time before his son can grow big enough to sit in his place. 
Theie is his widow ; she will want venison to feed her 
and her children, for her sons are )ot like the young of the 
robin before they quit the nest. By your hand has this 
great calamity befallen her She has two duties ; one to 
le Ijoup Cervier, and one to his chddren. Scalp lor scalp, 
life for life, blood for blood, is one law ; to feed i)er young, 
another. ^Ve know you, Kdler of the Deer, ^'ou aie 
honest ; whi*n you say a thing it is so. You have hut om* 
tongue, and that is not forked like a snake’s. \’onr hcJid 
is never hid in the grass ; all can see it. What you say, 
that will you do. '^'oii are just. AVlien you have done 
wrong, it is your wish to do right again, as soon as you 
can. Here is the Sumach ; she is alone in her wigwam, wJih 
children crying around her for food ; yonder is a rilie ; it 
is loaded and ready to be tired. Take tlu‘ gun ; go forth 
and shoot a deer ; bring the venison ami l:iy it l)el\;re the 
widow of le l.(Oup Clervier : feed her children; call your- 
self her husband. After whicli, your heart will no longer 
be J)elaware, but Huron ; le tsumach’s ears will not hear 
the cries of her children ; my people will count the proper 
number of warriors.” 

I fear’d this, Riveiioak,” answered Deerslayer, when 
the other had ceased speaking : “ yes, I did oread that it 
would come to Vhis. llowsever, the truth is soon told, 
and that will j)Ut an end to all expectations on this head. 
Alingo, I’m white, and Christian-born ; ’iwould ill become 
me to take a wife, under red-skin forms, from among 
.heathen. That which I wouldn’t do in peaceable times 
and under a bright sun, still less would I do behind clouds 
in order to save my life. 1 may never marry; most likely 
iVovidcnce, in putting me up here in the woods has in * 
tended I shouhl live single, and without a lodge of my 
own ; but should such a thing come to pass, none but a 
woman phuny own colour and- gifts shall darken the door 
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of my wigwam. As for feeding the young of your dead 
warrior, 1 would do that cheerfully, could it be done with- 
out discredit ; but it cannot, seeing that 1 can never live 
in a Huron village. Your own young men must find the 
Sumach in venison, and the next time she marries, let her 
take a husband whose legs are not long eimiigh to overrun 
territory that don’t belong to him. Wc fou’t a fair battle, 
and he fell ; in this there is notliin’ but what a brave ex- 
])ects, and should be ready to meet. As for getting a 
IVlingo heart, as well might you ex})ect to see grey hairs on 
a boy, or the blackb('rry growing on the pine. No, no, 
Huron ; my gifts are white, so far as wives are consarned ; 
it is Delaware in all things tonchin’ Indians.” 

These words were scarcely out of the mouth of DetT- 
shiyer, before a common murmur betrayed the dissatisfac- 
tion with which they had been heanl. The aged women, 
in particular, were loud in their expressions of disgust ; 
and the gentle Sumach herself, a woman quite old enough 
to he our liero’s mother, Mas not the least pacific in her 
denuneiations. liut all the other manifestations of dis- 
a])])ointment and discontent were thrown into the back- 
ground, by the fierce resentment of the Panther. This grim 
chief had thought it a degradation to permit his sister to 
become the wife of a pale-tace of the Veiigeese at all, and had 
only given a reluctant consent to the arrangement — one by 
no means unusual among tlie Imhans, however, — at the 
earnest solicitations of the beicaved widow; and it goaded 
liim to the (piick to find his condescension slighted, the 
honour lu' had with so much regret been persuaded to 
accord, contemned, ddie animal from which he got his 
name does not glare on his intended prey wdth more frightful 
ferocity than his eyes gleamed on the captive ; nor w’ashis 
arm backward in .seconding the fierce resentment that 
almost consumed Ids breast. 

Dog of the pale-faces ! ’’ he exclaimed in Iroipiois, go 
yell among the curs of your own evil Imn ling-grounds.” 

The denunciation was accompanied by an ajiprojiriate 
action. Even while speaking, bis arm wais lifted, and the 
tomahawk hurled. Luckily the loud tones of the speaker 
had drawn the eye of Deerslayer towards bim^ ^Ise would 
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that moment have probably closed his career. So great 
was the dexterity with which this dangerous weapon was 
thrown, and so deadly the intent, that it would have riven 
the skull of the prisoner, had he not stretched forth an 
arm, and caught the handle in one of its turns, with a 
readiness quite as remarkable, as the skill with which the 
missile had been hurled. The projectile force was so groat, 
notwithstanding, that when Deerslayer's arm was arre sted, 
his hand was raised above and behind his own head, and 
in the very attitude necessary to return the attack. It is 
not certain wdiether the circumstance of finding himself 
unexpectedly in this menacing posture and armed, tempted 
the young man to retaliate, or whether sudden rosontment 
overcame his forbearance and ])rudence. His eye kindled, 
liowever, and a small red spot appeared on each cheek, while 
he cast all his energy in the effort of his arm, and threw 
back the weapon at Ids assailant. The unex]>ectedncss of 
this blow contributed to its success ; the Panther neither 
raising an arm, nor bending his head to avoid it. "I'he 
keen little axe struck the victim in a perpendicular line 
with the nose, directly between the eyes, literally braining 
him on the spot. Sallying forward, as the scr])ciit darts at 
his enemy even while receiving its own death-wound, this 
man of powerful frame fell his length into the open area 
formed by the circle, quivering in death. A common rush 
to his relief left the captive, fora single instant, quite with- 
out the crowd ; and willing to make one desperate effort 
for life, he bounded off with the activity of a deer. There 
was but a breathless instant, when the whole band, old and 
young, women and children, abandoning the lifeless body 
of the Panther, where it lay, raised the yell of alarm, and 
followed in pursuit. 

Sudden as had been the event which induced DeerslaycT 
to make this desperate trial of speed, his mind was not 
wholly unprepared for the fearful emergency. In the course 
of the past hour he had pondered well on the chances of 
such an expc'riment, and had shrewdly calculated all the 
details of success and failure. At the first leap, therefore, 
his body was completely under the direction of an intel- 
ligence thataurned all its efforts to the best account, and 
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prevented every thing like hesitation or indecision, at the 
important instant of the start. To this alone was he in- 
debted for the first great advantage, that of getting through 
the line of sentinels unharmed. The manner in which this 
was doncj though sufficiently simple, merits a description. 

Although the shores of the point were not fringed with 
buslies, as w as the case with most of the others on the 
lake, it was owing altogether to the circumstance that the 
spot had been so much used by hunters and fishermen. 
This fringe commenced on what might be termed the main 
lanrl, and was as dense as usual, extending in long lines 
both north and south. In the latter direction, then, Deer- 
slayer held his way ; and, as the sentinels were a little 
without the commencement of this thicket, before the alarm 
was clearly communicated to them, the fugitive had gained 
its cover. To run among the bushes, however, w'as out of 
the question, and Doerslayer held his way for some forty 
or fifty yards, in the water, which was barely knee 'deep, 
offering as great an obstacle to the speed of his pursuers 
as it ‘did to his own. As soon as a favourable spot pre- 
sented, he darted through the line of bushes, and issued 
into the open w'oofls. 

Several rifles were discharged at Deerslayer while in the 
w^ater, and more follow^ed as he came out into the compa- 
rative exposure of the clear foiest. But the direction of 
his line of flight, which partially crossed that of the fire, 
the haste with which the w^eapons had been aimed, and the 
general confusion that prevailed in the camp, prevented 
any harm from being done. Bullets wjiistled past him, 
and many cut twigs from the branches at his side, but not 
one touched even his dress. The delay caused by these 
fruitless attempts was o^ great service to the fugitive, who 
had gained more than a hundred yards on even the leading 
men of the Hurons, ere something like concert and order 
had entered into the chas€*. To think of following with rifle 
in hand was out of the question; and after emptying their 
pieces in vague hopes of wounding their captive, the best 
runners of the Indians threw them aside, calling out to the 
women and boys to recover and load them again as soon as 
possible. 
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Deerslayer knew too well the (lesj)erate nature of the 
struggle in which he was engaged, to lose onq of the pre- 
cious moments. He also knew that his only ho])e was to 
run in a straight line, for as soon as he began to turn, or 
double, the greater number of his pursuers would put 
escape out of the que*stion. He held his way, therefore, 
in a diagonal direction up the acclivity, which was neither 
very high nor very steep, in this part of the mountain, but 
which was sufficiently toilsome for one contending for life 
to render it painfully oppressive. There, however, be 
slackened his speed, to recover breath, proceeding even at a 
quick walk, or a slow trot, along the more difficult parts of 
the way. The Hurons were whooping and leaping behind 
him ; but this he disregarded, well knowing they must over- 
come the difficulties he had surmounted, ere they could 
reach the elevation to which he had attained. 'I’he summit 
of the first hill was now quite near him, and he saw by the 
formation of the land, that a deep ghni intervened, before 
the base of a second hill could be reached. , Walking 
deliberately to the spmmit, be glanced eagerly about him 
in every direction, in quest of a cover. None offered in 
the^ground ; but a fallen tree lay near him, and desperate 
circumstances require desperate remedies. This tree lay in 
a line parallel to the glen, at the brow of the bill ; to leap 
on It, and then to force bis person as close as possible 
under its lower. side, took but a moment. Previously to 
disappearing from his pursuers, however, Heerslayer stood 
on the height, and gave a cry of triumph, as if exulting at 
the sight of the (lescent that lay before him, — In the next 
instant he was stretched beneath the tree. 

No sooner was this expedient adopted, than the young 
man ascertained how desperate hafl been his own efforts, by 
the violence of the pulsations of his frame. He could 
hear his he^ft heat, and his breathing was like the action 
of a bellows in quick motion. Breath was gaineil, how- 
ever, and the heart soon ceased to throb, as if about to 
break through its^ confinement. The footsteps of those 
who toiled up the opposite side of the acclivity were now 
audible, aiicl presently voices and treads announced the 
arrival €f"the pursuers. The foremost shouted as they 
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reached thfe height; tiien, teartjii mat' »»eif »’ jctfemy 
escape und^r favoui; oC Hl^e descent, each lea^e^u^on tlife 
fallen tree, and plunged into die ravine, trusting t^g?.t 
sight of ^h% jjurfcued, ere he reached tlie. bottom. 'In this 
’manner,. Huron fono-wed‘H,ur6n,^iitil,Na1>ty>%^an tohopfe 
th^whole.had passetU Others^ stt<^edded, Fiow^vfr, udtil 
qulte^6rty leaped over tl^ tree ;^nd Ihejif he counted 
them, as the surest ‘Ihode of^tiseertaining huw mlfny tpuld 
b^behind* ' I'resAitly all i^i’ the bottom o^[#the gl^n, 
.quite* a httml/ed Yeet* b^qv^'hfm* aii^* ligd^cven 

laScipdQfl par^pl^ iheip^olite hilh wh(;n if became evident 
an inquiry wa^rtiakin^ ^s ^o the^ direction Jic'liad^wken. 
This avas"* the* critical moment ; kiitl one of hejn^s* less 
stea^fy, of of' a frAinfti§ J(yat ha<l been negh'rted, 'would Jiave 
seized; it* to Tis«*, and fly. • Not ..s^ wltfi* J)eerslayer.,- ^ 
still lay quibj, * wa^^ing* \tith jealofle vigilanc|j cyery 
mowment below, .and -fast reftaining^his hrealb. 

The Jiiijlins' now itsembled^a pack of ifbunds at 
Little w4s said/ hut* each man fan* about, Examining tKfe 
dead leaves, as tKefJj^und limits fo^4>e losTt scAk. . Tiie 
great nt!ml)er.*Of% l^p^casins At J:\a^)assecVnade the ex- 
amination difficuft, thoygb the hi-^oe.*6f an Indiapl^'a? 
easlfy to he distip^isbed from the freer* antf wider ol 
a white 'man. BSeving that no*more p^j,Ucts rern^inbd 
behind; and Ji<)|^g,l6.^teal^ away unseei^ Heei^slayerAucf- 
dehly thVe% hiriyBelf ovej^tlte tree,’ and- fell^ the upper sfte. 
TKisacliievemeht ap|)cjf|^.tol^ e^cted^iiSf^uk^^audhope 
beat high in the botiOm. dlTtht? fogitive.TB,isihg to hisdiawfls 
and feet, al'tcyci mofnenx lost in p^tening-toJ^He sbunds in^he 
glen, in ortlcr to*asceftaiir*i^ life had neer^'seeu, th? youn^ 
► man next scftuphled; to the top t>f ^ie'hijr^a*Sist#nt;e pf 
only ten ya^ds, ii^ tho mpeotetidh of gp^ihg i|s brow jbe- 
.twegu him’ an(f his pursuers, and hhns^f SO far . under 
cover.*' ^ven .tlij^^was .effected, find h^-rps^o his fort;, 
walking swiftly but steady alPng the summit,^* a (iiiection 
opposite to that in which lie* oall flrsfe’flOth .Hhe nature of 
thfe calls in the gleir,*how’cvei^ sooVf madfe hitj]^ t^^cAy, arid 
.he sprang upod-tbe summit ^aiji, in ofejer tb jreCbnnoitre., 
No sooner did he reach tjpe height than Ve seen, and 
the c*hflSe^ renewed. Aat it was better fopting?^^ Aip Jevtl 
p q 2 
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gfotncl/ OSeftlayiT ‘i^ow aydidfcd the side-hill, hQldiig his 
flight 1!hc ridge ; i;^hile the Hurcyis, jiid^ng fr®ra the 
geii$r^'» formation qf. the lend, saw thdt the ridge would 
soon iilelt iiito the hollow, and kept to 4;hy hftiter, as the 
easiel^ mod^of hea/ling^He' fugitive. A few at th^ same* 
tifne,' ttll-jipd feauthviwwh ^ view .to prevent liis qscapin|^ in 
that dircctio.n f njhft* soip^ crossed his* tra^l . towards^the 
wate;*, iflord^r tej prevent bi».retreaf^y*the lake, riSifting 
sdhtherljj 

The situation Deefslaf er %as now -niore critical than 
^ ever had been.* He was yif^iiilly, su^rouncfed jRn thrt'e. 
sidetjhavmg the, lake ^n the^ foift-th. Bjjjf he hail pon^ 
dcrednrell oit all theVllances, Juld todk his ‘ineiWures ^n'tli 
coolndsS,‘ev^%hiJ[«at^tho top of htsifeed.^ As is generally 
the case with thc«vigorotis l)order-ihen,he could outrun any 
sjtigle. Indian aniOT\g his 'porsuef^who wpre principally 
TornUctablc him oM^^ccouift 4)f their ,nufnbers, and,* the 
Advantages th^^sscfised^n position.; and ll[|w^uld. not 
tia,ve hesjtatlid to break in a straigfbt^ Itne, at. •any spo^ 
could h#havc gfot whole. hand fairly behind him. 
But* no such ^hahceftdji (Kfipindeed, t^w ofl^r ; Bnd 
wkyr, be found th^h^ivns (lescAding*t^ wards the glen by 
the melting tiway oi* the ridge, he 'ti^ed* slforj at fight 
atiglbs to hi? previous c(tirse, and- weilPiaown the declivity 
wifl^. trcn)^nd!?U§ velocity',* holdinj^^fs way, towards the 
8lftr« 'Some is pursuers’ pant iivg up^thediill; in 
direct^*chasc^5omIe mos^stilMvep^cj^ in. the ravine; in teftd-’ 
irig to.heao him prjtg tern;inati™ 

• JOcersljTyer had now a .(l^eront, tjiouglva desperate, pro- 
ject in^ew. Abaifdo(h%rtg* aM thoughts of escape by thc- 
woods^lic^ inadg the^hest ^of his "way towarUft the canoe. i 
kiiow luhei^e^ lay couHi|;% rca^hedf he had only 
.to run the^'aimilet of a few rifles, and s^cce’ss woul^ be 
oertam. Tj^ne of the w^^mortf had k^^t their. #rttpons. 
wfliclj wouWhav^ Retarded their S^ced,! and the risk would 
come *eithei from. th(i dnCeSCaiff hands of the women^ or 
from tlloie of* some wdll-grCfwn hoy; though most, of lAie 
latter Wt^re %lready. out^ in* hot * plifsuit.**. ftvpry thing 
seemed prbftiticnis to the ex«cuti(jn of; this ’ plan and the 
course a continued descent, the 'young manwejrtdv^’ 
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ttie nnpund at a rate , tjiiit' promised I^eedy t^PitiatiQQ to 
his Sk* 

. As Deer^layer ^pprdKcliecl the point, several women and 
children were passed, hut though the Tormfef ^;ndeavoufgd 
to east dried branches i^tvu#en his^k*®, thefforrpr ifaspired 
by hi^ bold retaliation on 'the #re(roi3gecl iPanlher ^‘as^so 
great, that* nor^ dared* c<jme neaf eig)*h seriously to mo- 
lest hiA. * lie went by aM^triUrnpljaHtly,*antl reached the 
fringe of bus^s. Plunging •through* these -our hero found 
himself -once more-ift the* lake, ^nd wiAin fifty feet of the 
canoe.- ^ Jlore heeded fo ruii, for hewell under stoocP that 
breath .was nowall-inrtpbrtant to* him. He eyen stooped, 
as he advanced, and cooled his parche^l mouth, ]>y scooping 
up ^^er in his liand^O^drhili. ^i^the moments jpressed, 
and he soon -slood at the aide of#th(5 can(je. The first^glaacc 
,fokV hin^ that the paddles had be^u reinoved 1 This wafe 
a^8)re disafpoiiitid^ aftS* ah hio efforts, and for a* shigle 
inontent*lie thought of turning? arfA o^ fa#ipg , his foes by 
^valuing witkdignitj^mto the centre (xf the^cafinjf again. 
But an infernal yell, suth §|^e ^^nttrican* sawige 
can raise^pr^lalmoh the qtti^pap^oatek of the u.etti^st oi 
his pursuers/and the iiifetinc^m’life^riutnpbed. Piigpa^ 
pirig himseif duM-^fnd giving U r^lit direction%o itf t)ows 
he ran off\ into* the wate§ bearing* the canoe befofc him 
threw all hjs strength and skill into'a la^t. effort/ and 
hiinlk’lf forward .so as to fall into tljc^Jb^tllUti* of th*e. lighi 
craft, without niateyaHy<dinpediiig its wdy.t’ Here, he reJ 
malnfed 6n hft*back, both to tegain hiS boeath, and tnpovei 
hig person From the^ deadly rifle. ' The’ lightuefes, *^\lpcl 
was such an advantage. iH||^ddling^ t^ canoe.s, nW ope- 
ra|ed UTifavoprab^, 4rhe materiSl was*"1^o .like a feather 
fliat the. boat haPnou^omentuni * ; .else would The%mpuls< 
in that smooth and ^rcid sheet WaVe* imj^ldd it to* dife- 
•tance^from^hp^hoit/* that would rentlercd* paddlin* 

with the hahd?,s#fe. <"ould such^a point once be readied 
gOeerslayer thought he mighf gjS^fSr enough oijt tu attrac 
the attention of* (JliingacTigdoJi and Judith, who would no 
fall .to' come Ha his relief with othej capocs,;*a circums||nc< 
that prohiisecUevcfy ,Uiing. *• As tfie young man luy at. tli 
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of 4i|e canoe/TO watcnea lu jnovepcient^ by ^dy- 
iil |5 tho',toj»s ^ the tTOs on thCfTOO^ntain-side, aitth j^ged 
of His^distance by the time and the Motion. Vc^ces on th^; 

Tfaw,4iuifleJo]jis, and 4ieard someth^ ^aid 
^abtfut lYfafiiTifa^he raf^^whiclii^ortaaTLatejiy for the mgitrve 
ai;^*a *cdhBkrcr&b]ii mstsuicc# on the other, side Rf the 
point. 

l^ethaps th# sitRiatien of T^cemlayer had 'not beeff^mora 
critical that dajs tbati'-it was at this morOentiaf it certainly 
bad not beep. one ’^f*as %antollzingf JTe lay perfectly 
(miefffor tyo or thr^ minutes, ‘tnfstiiijn to the siilglR sense 
of' bearing; cpnfid^ivt that the ndlscin tho.la^e.wpiild rearf 
iliis ea#s, did any one venture to arf^proach by swimming. 
bnce*or twice he fan|ip4 tl^at the dlWnent was*stir^ by 
tbo cautious moverpent Of an aw", and- tlie»*b-o i^rcCived 
it was the wash of the^\|^t^r on die pebbles of th^ strand 
ibr^ in bnimicry of the Weai), jt^s'sehlppi that^those liRle 
lakes are so to^ady t|pnifUil*as hot to possess. a slight Itfeav- 
ing ancKlsottifig on tlieir . 8i^(len)y all Ihe voicc% 

*^asejl, and a*deatkf^ke JyjHness**peryadcd the spot; a 
quio^i^s^ as. profound ifAjf fay iii ifie fep^e«)f ihani. 
ji|ate life. Ilf this liraej^K' canoe had drifted so. fax as 
to reaJler ^tlungwisihlc^ to Dcerslay^/'as h^lay on his^ 
baefe, except the blue VoitL of ipace^ and^a f^ of th.oso 
.brighter nlys tjiat^roceed froin the efFulgenoO the sun, 
marked* liif5 pfoMRhity.’, It was not possible to endiin^tl^is 
•ncertJaipty loflg. '* The younu wan ^vell knew that the 
j)roibifnd stjllnesfi:fofebOdtui the .savag^never being 
BO silent tis when’ abbut to strike a ; reso»nb]lng the 
.stealthy 'foot of th'(?;^anther er^e takes his leap. 'He took 
.out a knife,. and ahofit, to gut a iiole dhropgh thejjark 
in' orfler^tO get a view gf^lie shore^hcwlie paused front 
‘a drei^d’of beingi^fcen ip’.ftip oper^ti* which. wt)uld direct 
^tlie eiKMiiy \vhgre to aii^ their bulletsf^ Al^ thj^ fnstant'a. 
rifle wm fired, and -llie ball piefeed l)olh s!ldps*of the carjoe^ 
within eighteen *ijicht# spot vCherp- his head lafbl 

This was, close work^ but q|ir liero hl^ too lately »gone 
"tlirc^li thttt which ,was^t*Iose Icb lx* appalled. Hte l^y stili 
half , a mkmte longer, and them he saw flie ^minit of an 
9 ak coining #k)wlv .witliin his nhrrow hoilzOn.* 
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Unable to account for this chanpje, Deerslayei^ could re- 
strain his impatience no longer. Hitching hi^ body along, 
with the utmost caution, he got his eye at the bullet-hole, 
and fortunately commanded a very tolerable view of the point. 
The canoe, by one of those imperceptible imj)ulses that so 
often decide tlie fate of men as well as the course of things, 
had inclined southerly, and was. slowly drifting do\^n the 
lake. It was lucky that Deerslayer had given it a shove 
sufficiently vigorous to send it past the end of the point 
ere it took inis inclination, or it ‘must have gone ashore 
again. As it was, it drifted so near- it as to bring the 
lops of two or three trees within the range of the young 
man's view, as has been mentioned, and, indeed, to come 
in quite as close proximity with the extremity of the point 
us was at all safe. The ciistance could not much have ex- 
ceeded a hundred feet, though fortunately a light current 
of air, from the south-west, began to set it slowly off 
shore. 

Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity of resorting to 
some exjiedient to get farther from his foes, and, if pos- 
sible, to apprise his friends of his situation. The distance 
rendergd the last difficult, whil^ the proximity to the point 
rendered the first indispensable. As was usual in such 
craft, a large, round, smooth stone was in each end of the 
canoe, for the double purposes of seats and ballast ; one 
of these was within reach of his feet. This stone he con- 
trived to get so far between his legs as to reach it with his. 
hands, and then he managed to , roll it to the side of its 
fellow ill the bows, where the two served to keep the trim 
of the light boat, while he forked his twn body as far aft 
as possible. Before quitting the shore, and as soon as he 
perceived that the paddles were gone, Deerslayer had 
throwm a bit of deacf branch into thfe canoe, and this was 
within reach of his arm. Kemoving the cap he wore, he 
put it on the end of this stick, and just let it appear over 
the edge of the canoe, as far as possible from his own 
})erson. This ruav, was scarcely adopted, before the young 
man had a proof how much he had underrated the intelli- 
gence of his enemies. In contempt of an artifice so shal- 
G G 4 
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low and common-place, a bullet was fired directly through 
another part of the canoe, which actually razed his skin. 
He dropped the cap, and instantly raised it immediately 
over his head as a safeguard. It would seem that this 
second artifice was unseen, or what w^as more probable, the 
Hurons feeling certain of recovering their captive, wished 
to take him alive. 

Deei slayer lay passive a few minutes longer, his eye at 
the bullet hole, however, and much did he rejoice at see- 
ing that he was drifting gradually, farther and farther from 
the shore. When he looked upward, the tree-tops had 
disappeared, but he soon found the canoe was slowly turn- 
ing, so as to prevent his getting a view of any thing at liis 
peep-hole but of the two extremities of the lake. He now 
bethought him of the stick, which was crooked and offered 
some facilities for rowing without the necessity of rising. 
The experiment succeeded on trial, better even than he had 
hoped, though his great embarrassment was to keep the 
canoe straight. That his present mana'uvre was seen, soon 
became aj)parent by the clamour on the shore, and a bullet 
entering the stern of the canoe, traversed its length, whist- 
ling betw’een the arms of our hero, and passed out at the 
head. Tliis satisfied the fugitive that he was getting away 
with tolerable speed, and induced him to increase his 
efforts. He was making a stronger push than common, 
when another messenger from the jmint broke the stick 
out-board, and at once deprived him of his oar. As the 
sound of voices seemed to grow more and more distant, 
however, Deerslayer determined to leave all tc the drift 
until he believed Jiimself beyond the reach of bullets. 
This was nervous wmrk, but it was tlie wisest of all the 
exiiedients that offered ; and the young man was encou- 
raged to persevere in it, by the circumstance that he felt 
his face fanned by the air, a proof that there was a little 
more wind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Nor widows’ tears, nor tend<‘r orplian^' cries 

Can stop th' invader’s force ; 

Nor swelling seas, no^ threatening skies. 

Prevent the pirate’s course. 

Their lives to selfish ends decreed. 

Through blood and rapine they proceed. Congrlvk. 

By this time Peerslayer had been twenty minutes in the 
canoe, and he began to grow a little iin])atient for some 
signs o|^ relief from his friends. The position of the boat 
still jtrevented his seeing in any direction, unless it were 
up or <lown the lake ; and though he knew that bite line of 
sight must pass within a hundred yards of the .castle, it in 
fact passed that distance to the westward of tlie buildings. 
The profound stillness troubltd him also, for he knew not 
whether to ascribe it to the increasing space between him 
and the Indians, or to some new artifice, ^t length, 
wearied with fruitless w’atchfulness, the young man turned 
himself on his back, closed his eyes, and awaitef! the result 
in determined acquiescence. If the savages could so com- 
pletely control their thirst for revenge, he was resolved to 
be as calm as Uiemselves, and to trust his fate to the inter-' 
position of the currents and air. 

Some additional ten minutes may hav# passed jn this 
quiescent manner on both sides, when Deerslayer tjmught 
he heard a slight noise like a low rubbing against t® bot- 
tom of liis canoe. He opened his eyes of course,*® ex- 
pectation 0^’ seeing the face or arm of an Indian "sing 
from the water, and found that a caimpy of leavet was 
impending directly over his head. Starting to his feet, 
the first object that met his eye was Rivenoak, who had so 
far aided the slow progress of the boat, ^s to draw it on 
the point, the grating on the strand being the sound that 
had first given our hero the* alarm. The change in the 
drift of the canoe had been altogether owing to the baffling 
nature of the light currents of air, aided by some eddies in 
the water. 

(v’ome,” said the Huron, with a quiet gesture of au- 
thority to order his j^risoner to land ; my young friend 
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has sailed about till he is tired ; he will forget how to run 
igain unless he uses his legs.’* 

You’ve the best of it, Huron,” returned Deerslayer, 
stepping steadily from the canoe, and passively following 
his leader to the open area of the point ; Providence has 
helped you in an onexpected manner. I’m your prisoner 
ag’in, and 1 hope you’ll allovi^that I’m as good at breaking 
gaol, as I am at kee])ing furloughs.” 

My young friend is a moose!” exclaimed the Huron* 
His legs are very long ; they have given my young men 
trouWe. But he is no*t a fish ; he cannot find his^way in 
the lake. W^e did. not shoot him ; fish are taken in ni'ts 
and not killed by bullets. When he turns moose again, he 
will be treated liki‘ a moose.” 

“ Ay, have your talk, Jiivenoak ; make the most of 
your advantage, "Bis your Aght, I suppose, and 1 know 
it is your gift. On that p’int there’ll be no words atween 
us ; for men mgst and ought to follow their gifts. 
Ho wsever, when your women begin to ta’nt and abuse me, 
as I suppose will soon happen, let ’em remember that if a 
pale-face struggles for life so long as it’s lawd’ul and man- 
ful, he knows how to loosen his hold on it decently, when 
he feels that the time has come. I 'm your c*apk?/ye ; w^ork 
your will *on me.” 

My brothef has had a long run on the hills, and a 
pleasaut sail on the water,” returned Rivenoak more mildly, 
siniliw at the same time, in a way that his listener knew 
denojW pacific intentions. “ He has seen the woods ; he 
has sRn the water ; Which does he like best h Perhaps, 
he bfc seen enough to change his mind, and make him 
hear reason.” 

Speak out, Huron. Something is in your thoughts, 
and the sooner ^ is said, the sooner you’ll get my answer.” 

‘‘ That is straight ! ''Fhere is no turning in the talk of 
my palc-face friend, though he is a fox in running. I will 
spt*ak to him ; his ears are how open wider tlian before, 
and his eyes are not shut. The Sumach is poorer than 
ever. Once she had a brother and a husband. • She had 
children too. The time eatne, and the husband started for 
the happy , hunting-grounds without saying farewell ; he 
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left her alofle with his cH^dren. This he couhl not help, 
or he would not have done. it ;*le Loup Cervier was a good 
husband. It was pleasant to see the venison,, and wild 
(lucks, and j^eese, and bear's meat, that, bung in his lodge 
in winter. It is now gone ; it will not keep in warm 
weatlier. Who shall bring it back again ? Some* tliought 
tl|^ brother would not fwg^ his sister, ayd that next 
winter he would see that the lodge should not he empty. 
We thought this ; Imt the Panthc'r yelled, and followed 
t|>(;' husband on the *ith of death. They are now trying 
which shall hrst reacli the h'HTY hunting-grounds. Some 
think the can run fastest, and some think the Pan-* 

filer can jump the farthest. The Sumach thinks both will 
fravel so fast and so far, that iKiither will ever come back. 
Who shall feed her and her young? The ma^i who told 
her hushiuid and her brother to#quit her lodge that there 
blight be rp^om’ ftir him to coide into it. He is a great 
hunter, and we kno^v that the woman will never want/' 
Ay, Huron, this is€feoon. settled, according’ to your 
notions ; bftt it g6cs sprely ag’in the grain of a white man's 
feel in’s. I’ve hoard of men’vS saving their lives this away, 
and*I’v^k^ow’d theih that*would prefer death to such a 
sort of e^jtivity. Fur my^part, I do nptikeek my end; 
tior do 1 sc(?k matrimony." 

* .The pale-face will think of this while my jieople get 
ready f#r the council. He will be told v^at will happen. 
Let him remember ho\#hard it is to lose a husband S,nd a, 
brother, Ho : when we want him, the name of Dcer- 
dayer will bi;.^alle(l." 

'J'his eoiivursation had neeii ivui wiiif no one near out 
di§ speakers. Of ‘all the band that Jiad so hit|^y thronged 
die jilacC', Kivenoak .alone was visiblp. 'i’he rest seemed 
:o have totally ahaiidoiicd the ^j^t. Even the furniture, 
dothes, arms, and other property pf the camp had entirely 
UjiappearQd, and the place* boro no other proofs of the 
:row4 thaf bad so lately occupied it,^ tlMiu the traces of 
dieir fires and; resting-])lace.s and tRe trodtlen’ earth^.thaf 
dill show^ the marks of therr feet. So sudden and unex* 
|ectcd a <*hange caused Deerslayer a good deal of surprise 
>nd somh uneasinc*, for he had never known it occur in 
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the course of his experience £^oiig the JJelaTvares. He 
su^pectedj however, anti rightly, that a* change of encamp- 
ment was intended, and that the mystery of the movement 
was resorted fo, in order to work on his apprehensions. 

Ilivenoak walked, up the vista of trees, as soon as he 
<;eased speaking, leaving Deersljwer by himself. ’ The chief 
disap})eare(\ behind, the (X)a^s uf the forest, and one ujj- 
practised in such scenes might have believed the prisoner , 
left to the dictates of .his own jadgiuent. But the young 
man, while Jic felt a little amazerntmt at the. dramatic as- 
pect of things, knew his enemies too well to fai^cy hinreclf 
at liberty, or a free agent. Still he .was ignorant how far 
the Hurons nieant to carry their artificesj and he de- 
termined to bring the question as soon as practicable to the 
prpof. AlR.*cting an indifference he Was far from feeling, 
he strolled about the ar#a, gradually getting nearer and 
nearer to the spot where he had. landed, when^he suddenl))^ 
quickened his pace, though’ carelplly avoiding aU apjyear- 
ance of flight, and pujdifng asi€fe the. bushes he, stepped* 
u])on the beach, * The canoe yras go;ie, befr could he see 
any traces of it, after walking to the nortliern and southern 
verges of the point, and examihg the ‘shores in ^ojji direc- 
tions. It wa# evidently reinqyed -beyond his ^etcli and* 
knowledge, and under’circuntstances to show that such had 
been the intention of the savages. - - . • * 

Deerslayer now better understood his actual situation,* 
JEIe Whs a prisoner on the narrow tcftigue of land, vigilantly 
watched beyond a question, and with no otlier rneaps of 
escape than that of swimming. He again tj^Quglit of this 
last expedient, blit the certainty that the canoe would be 
sent in eb^e,^nd the desperate nature of the chan ce^f 
success, deterred him from the undertaking. Wliile on the 
strand, he came to a soot yhcre the bushes had been’ cut, 
and thrown* into a small pile. Removing a few of the 
uppej* branches, he found benea!h*thcm the dead body jof 
the ranthcr. He knew that jt was kept u mil the ’savages 
might find a place to*inter it, when it woukl be beyond the 
.feach of the scalping knife, ^le .gazed wistful^ towards 
the castle, but therg all seemed to be sileiU amf desolate^ 
and a feeling of loneliness and desertici^ camu ovtiV him tu 
increase the gloom of the moment. 
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© 0 ( 1*8 will* be (lonc^** murmured the young man, as 
he walked sorrowfully away from the beach, entering 
again •bene'ath .the arches of the wood ; God's will be 
done, on *arlii as it is* ii# heaven ! 1 did hope that my 

days would not be numbered so soon; but it matters little, 
afte*alL.- A few more winters, and a few more sumrrjers, 
and ’t would have been over,* accordin’ to natur*. Ah’s 
me ! the *yoUhg and act^^ seldom think death possible,, 
till ‘grins in thgir .faces, and tells *m the hour is 
come ! ’ 

•W^bile*. this solilbquy was being ^pronoun cad, the hunter 
advanced, into the* area, wh.ere to his surprise he saw lletfy 
alona evi(iently awaiting his return. The girl carried the 
Bible under her arm ; and her face, over*which a shadow 
of gentle melancholy was usually thrown, now seemed 
sad and downcast. ‘Moving nearer, Deerslayer spoke. 

%1'oor Hetty,’/ he said, “ times have been so trouble- 
S 0 #iti of late, that I’d altogether forgotten? you ; we pieet, as* 
it might he, to m^rn over what js to happen. I wonder 
what has become oT (diingadigook ami Wall ! ’* 

' M^hjr ditl y»'i kill the nurgn, Deerslayer?” returned 
the girl, reproachfully. Don’t you. know your command- 
ments, which say, ‘ Thou shakt not kiM ’ ? ' They tell me 
yon ha-fe now slain the woin&n’s husband and brother.** 
‘Vlt*s true, my good ^etty, — *lis gospel tru|h, and 1*11 
not deiy what has* come to pass. But you must romemher, 
gal, that many things are la^fhl in war, which would be 
onlawful in pealje. The husband was shot in open fight ; 
or, open so ftiw ai^jj^ was consarned, while he bad a bet- 
ter cover .^han common ; and the brothtr brought his end 
on hiinsglf by ca!?ting his tomahawk at an unarmed prisoner. 
Did yol^ jritness that deed, gal ? ** 

‘jp I saw it, apd was korry it happened, Deerslayer ; for 
I hoped you wouldn*t ^avc returned blow for blow, but 
gpod for evil.*'* 

Ab^ He^y, that may do among the* missionaries, but 
*twould mgke an onsartin life in the woods. The Panther 
craved.* my blopd, aiid.he was foolish enough to throw 
arms into my hantlk, at the very moment he wak striving 
after it. *Twoukl have been agin natur* npt to raise a 
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[land in such a trial, and ’twould have dbne di^cr«lit» to 
Tiy training and gifts.’* 

Deerslayer, do you mean to marry Sumach, sh^ 
las neither husband nor brotln# to feed hcr.^” 

Are such your idees of matrimony, Petty ? Ought* 
:he young to wive with the old — the pale-faceiwitl# the 
*ed“skin — the Ohristian with the heathen? It’s ag*in 
reason and natur*, and so you’il see, if you think of it a 
nornent.” 

I’ve always heard mother say,” returned Hetty, avert- 
ng,her face, more from a feminine insftnctj than*from*Sny 
fbnsciousiiess of wrong, “ that people slitiuld neyer marry 
in til they loved each bettor than brothers and sisters 5 anrl 
[ suppoce thaf is w'hat you mean. Sumach u* old, and 
yon arc young.” 

Ay, and she’s red, and I’m white. So ■*tis a moral 
mpossihility that I should ever marry Sumach ; #nd, 
dipugh Indian \ 4 e(ldin’s have (|o firiests*, and not rnllch 
•eligion, a wliite man' who knows li^ gifts and tjuties, 
;an’t profit by that,* and so m^e his escape at the fitting 
ime. I do think death wotim be mtire nathal like, anrf 
velcome, than, wedlock with this woman. ^Tell me, Hetty, 
ivhat bus become oT all the*iIurons, and why they let you 
■oam about the p’int, as if you, too,*was a prisoner ’* 

^ ‘M’ln no* prisoner, Deerslayer^ but a fVee girl, and go 
vheii and wdiere* 1 please. Nobody dare hurt wm.' ‘If 
hey did, God would be angry — as I can show them in 
he Bible,. No — no — Hetty Huttcr is iTot afraid; .s 7 ie’s 
n good hands. ^Fhe Hurons are up^ndbr in the yoods, 
ind keep a good watch on us both, 1*11 answ*er {ftr^it, since 
ill the women and children arc on the look-out.*’* 

Here the ftirring of leaves and the cracking ^f dried 
wigs interrupted the discourse, and apprised Deerslayer 
>f the apprbach of ^his ehemi^ The Hurons closed 
iround the spot that had been prepared for •the coming 
cene, and in the ‘‘centre of which the intended victim how 
tood in a circle — the armed men being so ^distributed 
mong the feebler members of the band, tliat there was no 
afe opening through which the prisoner could break. But 
latter n«*> lonfrpr cOnfpTntilatpfl flijrht** tho rpceWt trial 
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having satisfied him of his inability to escape, when pur- 
sued so closely by numbers. On the contrary, all his 
energies were aroused in order to meet his expccteil fate 
with a calmness that should do credit to his colour and his 
manhood ; one equally removed from recreant alarm and 
savage boasting. • 

W^heii llivenoak re-appeared in the circle, he occupied 
his old place at the head of the area. Several of the elder 
warriors stood near him ; but now that the brother of Suj 
mach had fallen, there was no longer any recognised chief 
])rcsent, whose influence and authority ottered a daiigerous 
rivalry to his own. Nevertheless, it is well known that little 
which could be called monarchical, or despotic, entered into' 
the politics of the North American tribes, although the first 
colonists, bringing with them to this hemisphere the notions 
and opinions of their own countries, often dignified the 
chief men of those piimitive nations with thetiies of lyings 
and princes. Hereditary*infltience did certainly exist ; but 
there is much reason to believe it existed rather as a con- 
sequence of hereditary merit and Required qualifications, 
than as a birth-right. Rivenoak, however, had not even 
this claim — having risen to consideration purely by the 
force of talents, sagacity, and, as Bacon expresses it, by 
a union of great and mean qualities ** 

Next to arms, eloquence offers the great avenue to po- 
pular favour, whether it be in civilizeil or savage life ; and 
Rivenoak liad succeeded, as so many have succeeded before 
him, quite as much by rendering fallacies acceptable to his 
listeners, as by any profound or learned expositions of 
truth, or flie accuracy of his logic. NtVertheless, he had 
influence; find was far from being altogether without just 
claims to its possession. Like most men who reason more 
than they feel, the Huron was not addicted to the in- 
dulgence of the mere ferocious passions of his people : he 
had been commonly found on the side of mercy iivallthe 
scenes of vindictive torture and revenge that had occurred 
in his tribe, since his own attainment to power. On the 
present occasion, he was reluctant to proceed to extremities, 
although the provocation was so great ; still it exceeded his 
ingenuity to see how that alternative could well*b^‘ avoided. 
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Sumach resented her rejection more than she did the deaths 
of lier husband and brother, and there was little probability 
that the woman would pardon a man who had so unequivo- 
cally preferred death to her embraces. Without her for- 
giveness, there was scarce a hope that the tribe could be 
induced to overlook its loss.; and even to Rivenoak, himself, 
much as he was disposed to pardon, the fate of our hero 
now appeared to be almost hopelessly sealed. 

^ When the whole band was arrayetl around the captive a 
grave silence, so much the more threatening from its pro- 
found quiet, pervaded the place. Deerslayer perceived that 
the women and boys had been preparing splinters of the fat 
pine roots, which he well knew were to bt‘ stuck into his 
flesh, and set in flames, while two or three of the young 
inen held the thongs of hark with which he was to be 
bound. The smoke of a distant lire announced that the 
burnjng hrtnds were in preparation, and several of the elder 
warriors passed their fingers over the edges of their toma- 
hawks, as if to prove their keenness and temper. Even the 
knives seemed looseuec^in their sheathes, impatient for the 
bloody and merciless work to begin. 

Killer of the Deer,’" recommenced Rivenoak, certainly 
without any sigt>s of sympathy or pity in his manner, 
though wit^ calmness and dignity ; Killer of the Deer, 
it is time that my people knew their minds. The sun is 
no longer over our heads ; tired of waiting on the llurons, 
he has begun to fall near the pines on this side of the 
valley. He is travelling fast towards the country of our 
French fathers ; it is to warn his children that their h)dges 
arc empty, and thSt they ought to be at home. The roam- 
ing wolf has his den, and he goes to it, when he wishes to 
see his young. 1'he Irocjuois are not poorer than the wolves. 
They have villages, and wigwams, and fields of corn ; the 
good spirits will be tired of watching them alone. My 
pcople«must go back, and see to their own business. There 
will be joy in the- lodges when they hear our whoop from 
the forest ! It will be a sorrowful wdioop ; when it is un- 
derstood grief will come after it. There will be one scalp- 
whoop, but there will be only one. We have the fur of the 
Muskrat ; kis body is among the fishes. Deerslayer must 
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say whether another scalp shall be on our pole. Two lodges 
are empty ; a scalp, living or dead, is wanted at each door.*' 
Then take ’em dead, Huron,” firmly, but altogether 
without dramatic boasting, returned the captive. ‘'My 
hour is come, I do suppose ; and what must be, must. If 
you are bent on the tortur’. I’ll do my endivours to bear up 
agin it, though no man can say how far his natur* will 
stand pain, until he's been tried.” 

" The pale-face cur begins to put his tail between his 
legs ! ” cried a young and garrulous savage, who bore the 
appropriate title of the Corbeau Rouge ; a tsohriquet he had 
gained from the French, by his facility in making unsea- 
sonable noises, and an undue tendency to hear his own 
voice : “ he is no warrior ; he has killed the Loup Cervier 
when looking behind him not to see the flash of his own 
rifle. He grunts like a hog already ; when the Huron 
women begin to torment him, he will cry like the young of 
the catamount. He is a Delaware woman, dressed in the 
skin of a Yeiigcese ! ” 

“ Have your say, young man ; have your say,” returned 
Deerslayer, unmoved ; “ you know no better, and 1 can 
overlook it. Talking may aggravate women, but can hardly 
make knives sharper, fire hotter, or rifles more sartain.” 

Rivenoak now interfered, reproving the Red Crow for his 
premature interference, and then directed the j)roper persons 
to bind the captive. This expedient was adopted, not from 
any apprehensions that he would escape, or from any neces- 
sity, that was yet apparent, of his being unable to endure 
the tortuie with his limbs free, but from an ingenious 
design of making him feel his helplessness, and of gradually 
sap}iing his resolution, by undermining it, as it might he, 
little by little, Deerslayer offered no resistance. He sub- 
mitted his arms and his legs, freely if not cheerfully, to the 
ligaments of bark which were bound around them, by order 
of the chief, in a way to produce as little pain as possible. 
These directions were secret, and given fii the hope that 
the captive would finally save himself from any serious 
bodily suffering, by consenting to take the Sumach for a 
wife. As soon as the body of Deerslayer was withed in 
bark suflicicntly to create a lively sense of helplt?lssi^ess, he 
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was literally carried to a young tree, and bound against it, 
in a way that effectually prevented him from moving, as well 
as from falling. The hands were laid flat against the legs, 
and thongs were passed over all, in a way nearly to incor- 
porate the prisoner with the tree. His cap was then re- 
moved, and he was left half-standing, half- sustained by his 
bonds, to face the coming scene in the l^est manner he could. 

Previously to j)rocoeding to anything like extremities, it 
was the wish of llivenoak to put his captive’s resolution 
to the proof, by renewing the attempt at a comproirise. 
This could be effected only in one manner, the acquiesc- 
ence of the Sumach being indisj)ensahly necessary to a com- 
promise of her right to be revenged. AVith this view then 
the woman was next desired to advance, and to look to her 
own interest; no agent being considered as efficient as the 
principal herself in this negociation. The Indian females, 
when girls, are usually mild and submissive, with musical 
tones, pleasant voices, and merry laughs ; but toil and 
suffering generally deprive them of most of these a«lvan- 
tages by the time they have reached an age which the 
Sumach had long before passed. To render their voices 
harsh, it would seem to require active, malignant passions, 
though when excited, their screams can rise to a sufficiently 
conspicuous degree of discordancy to assert their claim to 
possess this distinctive peculiarity of the sex. The Sumach 
was not altogether without feminine attraction, however, 
and had so recently been deemed handsome in her tribe, 
as not to have yet learned the full influence tjiat time and 
exposure produi^’e on man as well as on woman. By an 
arrangement of Riveiioak’s, some of the women around her 
had been employing the time in endeavouring to persuade 
the bereaved widow that there was still a hope Deerslaycr 
might be prevailed on to enter her wigwam, in pn‘ferencc 
to entering the world of spirits, and this, too, w'ith a success 
tliat previous symptoms scarcely justified. All this was 
the result of a resolution on the part of the chief to leave no 
proper means unemployed in order to get the greatest 
hunter that w^as then thought to exist in all that region 
transferred to his own nation, as well as a husband for a 
woman » vhio he felt would be likely to be troublesome. 

In conformity witli this scheme, the Sumach had been 
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secretly advised to advance into the circle, and to make her 
appeal to the prisoner's sense of justice before the band had 
reco\irse to the last experiment. The woman, nothing 
loth, consented ; for there was some such attraction, in 
becoming the wife of a noted hunter among the females of 
the tribes, as is ex])ericnced by the sex in more refined life, 
when they bestow their hands on the affluent. As the 
duties of a mother w’ere thought to be paramount to all 
other considerations, the widow felt none of that embarrass- 
ment in ])rcferring her claims, to which even a female for- 
tune-hunter among ourselves might be liable. When she 
stood forth, before the whole party, therefore, the children 
that she led by the hand fully justified all she did. 

You see me before you, cruel pale-face,” the woman 
commenced ; your spirit must tell you my errand. 1 
have found you ; 1 cannot find le Lou]> Cervier, nor the 
Panther. I have looked for them in the lake, in the woods, 
in the clouds. I cannot say where they have gone.” 

No man knows, good Sumach, no man knows,” inter- 
posed the captive, AYhen the spirit leaves the body it 
passes into a world beyond our knowledge, and the wisest 
way, for tliem that are left behind, is to hope for the best. 
No doubt both your warriors have gone to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, and at the proper time you will see ’em ag’in, 
in their im])roved state. The wife and sister of braves 
must have look{'d forward to some such tarmination of their 
’arthly careers.” 

“ (iruel i^ale-face, what had my warriors done that you 
should slay them ? They were the bes|. hunters, and the 
boldest young men of their tribe ; the (Jreat Spirit intended 
that they should live until they withered like the branches 
of the hemlock, and fell of their own weight.” 

“ Nay, nay, good Sumach, this is a little out-doing red- 
skin j)rivileges. Young man was neither, any more than 
you can be called a young woman ; and as to the Great 
Spirit's intending that they should fall otherwise than they 
did, that's a grievous mistake, inasmuch as what the Great 
Spirit intends, is sartain to come to pass.” 

It is so. Sumach has but one tongue ; she can tell 
but one story. 'J^he pale-face struck the Huro*ns* lest the 
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Hurons should strike him. The Hurons are a just nation ; 
they will forget it. The chiefs will shut their eyes and 
pretend not to have seen it. The young men will believe 
the Panther and the Lynx have gone to far-off hunts ; 
and the Sumach will take her children by the hand, and go 
into the lodge of the pale-face, and say, ‘ See ; these are 
your children — they are also mine ; feed us, and we will 
live with you.’ ” 

The tarins are onadmissible, woman ; and, though I 
feel for your losses, which must be hard to bear, the tarms 
cannot be accepted. As to'givin’ you ven\son, in case we 
lived near enough together, that would be no great expl’ite ; 
but as for becomin’ your husband, and the father of your 
children, to be honest with you, I feel no callin' that-a-way.” 

Look at this boy, cruel pale-face; he has no father to 
teach hitn to kill the deer, or to take scalps. See this girl ; 
what young man will come to look for a wife in a lodge 
that has no head ? There are more among my ))eoi)le in 
the Canadas, and the Killer of Deer will find as iniiny 
mouths to feed, as his heart can wish for.” 

‘‘ 1 tell you, woman,” exclaimed Deerslayer, whose 
imagination was far from seconding the appeal of the 
widow, and who began to grow restive under the vivid 
pictures she was drawing, “ all this is nothing to me. 
People and kindred must take care of their own fatherless, 
leaving them that have no children to their own loneliness. 
As for me, T have no offspring, and 1 want no wife. Now, 
go away. Sumach ; leave me in the hands of your chiefs ; 
for my colour, aiid gifts, and natur’ itself, cry out ag’in 
the idee of taking you for a wife.” 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on the effect of this down- 
right refusal of the woman’s proposals. If there was any 
thing like tenderness in her bosom, — and no woman was, 
probably, ever entirtdy without that feminine quality, — it 
all disappeared at this plain announcement. Fury, rage, 
moitified pride, and a volcano of wrath, burst out at one 
explosion, converting her into a sort of maniac, as it might 
be at the touch of a magician’s wand. Without deigning 
a reply in words, she made the arches of the forest ring 
with scr'iaftis, and then flew forward at her victim, seizing 
him by the hair, which she appeared resolute to draw out 
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by the roots. It was some time before her grasp could be 
loosened. Fortunately for the j»risoner, her rage was blind^ 
since his total helplessness left him entirely at her mercy ; 
had it been better directed it might have proved fatal before 
any relief could have ,been offered. As it was^ she did 
succeed in wrenching out two or three hands’-full of hair, 
before the young men could tear her away from her victim. 

The insult that had been offered to the Sumach was 
deemed an insult to the whole tribe ; not so much, how- 
ever, on account of any respect that was felt for the woman, 
as on account of the honour of the Huron nation. Sumach, 
herself, was generally considered to be as acid as the berry 
from which she derived her name ; and now that her great 
supporters, her husband and brother, were both gone, few 
cared about concealing their aversion. Nevertheless, it had 
become a point of honour to punish the pale face who dis- 
dained a Huron woman, and more particularly one who 
coolly preferred death to relieving the tribe from the sup- 
port of a widow and her children. The young men showed 
an impatience to begin the torture, that Rivenoak under- 
stood ; and as his elder associates manifested no disposition 
to pejmit any longer delay, he was compelled to give the 
signal for the infernal work to proceed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The ufflybear now tnintlfd not the stake, 
how tliL* rriicl rnasdfl*, do him tear, 

The stag lav still unnmsed from the* brake. 

Tilt' loamy boat feared not the hunt<*r’s spi'ar : 

AH thing was still m desert, bush, and briar. I.onn Dorskt. 


It was one of the common expedients of the savages, on 
such occasions, to put the nerves of their victims to the 
severest proofs. On the other hand, it was a matter of 
Indian ])ride, to betray no yielding to terror, or pain ; but 
for the prisoner to provoke his enemies to such acts of 
violence as would soonest produce death. Many a warrior 
had been known to bring his own sufferings to a more 
speedy termination, by taunting reproaches and reviling 
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language, *when he found that his physical system was 
giving way under the agony of sufferings, produced hy a 
hellish ingenuity, that might well eclipse all that has been 
said of the infernal devices of religious persecution. This 
happy expedient of taking refuge from the ferocity of his 
foes in their passions was denied Deerslaycr, howevcr_, by 
his peculiar notions of the duty of a white man ; and he 
had stoutly made up his mind to endure every thing, in 
preference to disgracing his colour. 

No sooner did the young men understand that they were 
at liberty to commence, than some of the boldest and most 
forward among them sprang into the arena, tomahawk in 
hand. Here they prepared to throw that dangerous 
weapon, the object being to strike the tree, as near as 
possible to the victim’s head, without absolutely hitting 
him. This was so hazardous an experiment, that none but 
those who were known to be exceedingly ex])ert witli the 
weapon, were allowed to tmter the lists, at all, lest an early 
death might interfere with the expected entertainment. In 
the truest hands, it was seldom that the captive escaped 
injury in these triids ; and it often happened that death 
followed, even when the blow was not premeditated. In 
the particular case of our hero, Rivenoak and the older 
warriors were apprehensive that the example of the Pan- 
ther’s fate might prove a motive with some fiery spirit, 
suddenly to sacrifice his conqueior, when the temptation of 
effecting it in precisely the same manner, and possibly with 
the identical weapon with which the warrior had fallen, 
offered. This circumstance, of itself, rendered' the ordeal 
of the tomahawk doubly ciitical for the Deerslayer. 

It would seem, however, that all who now entered what 
we shall call the lists, were more disposed to exhibit their 
own dexterity, than to resent the deaths of their comrades. 
Hach ])repared himself for the trial, with tlie feelings of 
rivalry rather than with the desire for vengeance ; and for 
the first few minuses the prisoner had little more connection 
with the result, than grew out of the interest that neces- 
sarily attached itself to a living target, ’fhe young men 
were eager, instead of being fierce, and Rivenoak thought 
he still saw signs of being able to save the life of the cap- 
tive, wdien" the vanity of the young men had been gratified ; 
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always admitting that it was not sacrificed to the delicate 
ex])eriineiits that were about to be made. 

The first youth who presented himself for the trial, was 
called The Haven, having as yet had no opportunity of 
obtaining a more warlike aohriquel. He was remarkable 
for higli pretension, rather than for skill, or exploits ; and 
those w ho knew his character thought the captive in immi- 
nent danger, when he took his stand, and poised the toma- 
hawk. Nevertheless, the young man was good-natured, 
and no thought was uppermost in his mind otlier than the 
desire to make a better cast, than any of his fellow's. 
Deerslayer got an inkling of this warrior’s want of reputa- 
tion, by the injunctions that he had leceived from the 
seniors ; who, indeed, w'ould have objected to his appearing 
in the arena at all, but for an influence derived from Ins 
father, an aged warrior of great merit wdio w'as then in the 
lodges of the tribe. Still our hero maintained an appear- 
ance of self-possession. ITe had made up his mind that 
his hour w'as come, and it w'ould have been a mercy, in- 
stead of a calamity, to fall by the unsteadiness of the first 
hand that was raised against him. After a suitable number 
of flourishes, and gesticulations, that promised much more 
than he could perform, the Raven let the tomahawk quit 
his hand. The weapon whirled through the air, wdth the 
usual evolutions, cut a chip from the sapling to which the 
prisoner was bound, within a few inches of his cheek, and 
stuck in a large oak that grew' several yards behind him. 
This W'as decidedly a bad effort, and a common sneer pro- 
claimed as much, to- the great inoitification of the young 
man. f)n tije other hand, there was general, but sup- 
pressed murmur of admiration at the steadiness with which 
the ca])tive stood the trial. The head was the only ])art 
he could move, and this had been purposely left free, that 
the tormentors might have the amusement and the tor- 
mented endure the shame of dodging, and otherwise at- 
tempting to avoid the blow's. Deerslayer disappointed these 
hopes, by a command of nerve that rendered liis whole 
body as immoveable as the tree to which it was bound. 
Nor did lie even adopt the natural and usual expedient of 
shutting bis eyes ; the firmest and oldest warrior of the 
H Jl 4 
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red men never having more disdainfully denied himself this 
advantage, under similar circumstances. 

The Raven had no sooner made his unsuccessful and 
puerile^ effort, than he was succeeded by le Daim-Mose, or 
the Moose ; a middle-aged warrior, who was particularly 
skilful in the use of the tomahawk, and from whose at- 
tempt the spectators confidently looked for gratification. 
This man had none of the good nature of the Raven, but 
he would gladly have sacrificed the captive to his hatred of 
the pale-faces generally, were it not for the greater interest 
he felt in his own success as one particularly skilful in the 
use of this weapon. He took his stand quietly hut with 
an air of confidence, poised his little axe but a single in- 
stant, advanced a foot with a quick motion, and threw. 
Deerslayer saw the keen instrument whirling towards him, 
and believed all w\as over ; still, he was not touched. The 
tomahawk had actually l)ound the head of the cai)tive to 
the tree by carrying before it some of his Inair ; having 
buried itself deep beneath the soft bark. A general yell 
expressed the delight of the spectators, and the Moose felt 
his heart soften a little towards the prisoner, whose sU'adi- 
ness of nerve alone enabled him to give this evidence of 
his consummate skill. 

Le Daim-Mose was succeedc'd by the Bounding Boy, or 
le Gar<;on qui Bondi f, who came leaping into the circle 
like a hound, or a goat at play. This was one of those 
elastic youths, whose muscles seemed always in motion, 
and w'ho either affected, or who, from habit, was actually 
unable to move in any other manner, than by showing the 
antics just menticvicd. Nevertheless, he was both brave 
and skilful, and had gained the respect of his people by 
deeds in war as well as success in the hunts. A far nobler 
name would long since have fallen to his share, had not a 
Frenchman of rank inadvertently given him this mbriquH, 
which he religiously preserved, as coming from his great 
father, who lived fieyond the wide salt lake. The Bound- 
ing Boy skipped about in front of the captive, menacing 
him with his tomahawk, now on one side, and now on 
another, and then again in front, in the vain hope of being 
able to extort some sign of fear by this parade of danger. 
At length Lfecr slayer’s patience became exhausted by all 
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this mummery, and he spoke for the first time since the 
trial had actually commenced. 

Throw away, Huron ! " he cried, or your tomahawk 
will forget its ar*n’d. Why do you keep loping about like 
a fa’ an that’s showing its dam how well it can skip, when 
you’re a warrior grown yourself, and a warrior grown 
defies you and all your silly antics ? Throw, or the Huron 
gals will laugh in your face.” 

Although not intended to produce such an effect, the 
last words aroused the “ Bounding ” warrior to fury. The 
same nervous excitability wliich rendered him so active in 
his person, made it difficult to repress his feelings, and 
the words were scarcely pa‘^t the lips of the speaker than 
the tomahawk left the hand of the Indian. Nor w^as it 
cast without good-will, and a fierce determination to slay. 
Had the intention been less deadly, the danger might have 
been greater, "l^he aim ivas uncertain, and the weapon 
glanced near the cheek of the captive, slightly cutting the 
shoulder in its evolutions. This was the first instance in 
which any other object, than that of terrifying the prisoner, 
and of displaying skill had been manifested ; and the 
Bounding Boy was imrae<liately led from the arena, and 
was warmly rebuked for his intemperate haste, which had 
come so near defeating all the hopes of the band. 

To this irritable person succeeded several other young 
warriors, who not only hurled the tomahawk, but who cast 
the knife, a far more dangerous experiment, wdth reckless 
indifference ; yet they always manifested a skill that pre- 
vented any injury to the captive. Several times Deerslayer 
was grazed, but in no instance did he iKiceive what might 
be termed a wound. The unflinching firmness with which 
he faced his assailants, more especially in the sort of rally 
wdth which this trial terminated, excited a profound respect 
in the spectators ; and when the chiefs announced that the 
prisoner had well withstood the trial of the knife and the 
tomahawk, there was not a single individual in the band, 
who really felt any hostility towards him, with the excep- 
tion of Sumach and the Bounding Boy. These two dis- 
contented spirits got together, it is true, feeding each other’s 
ire ; but, as yet, their malignant feelings were confined 
very much to themselves, though there existed the danger 
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that the others ere long could not fail to be c'xcited by their 
own efforts into that demoniacal state which usually ac- 
companied all similar scenes among the red-men. 

llivenoak now told his people that the pale-face had 
proved himself to be a man. He might live with the De- 
lawares, but he had not been made woman with that tribe. 
He wished to know whether it was the desire of the 
Hurons to proceed any further. Even the gentlest of the 
females, however, had received too much satisfaction in the 
late trials to forego their expectations of a giatifying ex- 
hibition ; and there was but one voice in the request to 
proceed. The politic chief, who had some such desire to 
receive so celebrated a hunter into his tribe as a Eu- 
ropean minister has to desire a new and available means of 
taxation, sought every plausible means of arresting the 
trial in season ; for he wadi knew, if permitted to go far 
enough to arouse the more ferocious passions of the tor- 
mentors, it would be as easy to dam the waters of the great 
lakes of his own region as to attempt to arrest them in their 
bloody career. He therefore called four or five of the best 
marksmen to him, and bid them put the captive to the 
in onf of the rifle, while at the same time, he cautioned them 
touching the necessity of their maintaining their own 
credit, by the closest attention to the manner of exhibiting 
their skill. When Deerslayer saw the chosen wariiors 
step into the circle, with their arms prepared for service, 
he felt some such relief as the miserahle sufferer, who has 
long endured the agonies of disease, feels at the certain ap- 
proach of death. Any trifling variance in the aim of tliis 
formidable weapon^w'ould prove fatal ; since the liead being 
the target, or rather the point it was desired to graze with- 
out injury, an inch or two of difference in tlie line of pro- 
jection, must at once determine the question of life or deatli. 

In the torture by the rifle there was none of the latitude 
permitted that appeared in tlie case of even (iesler’s apple, 
a hair’s-breadth being in fact the utmost limits that an ex- 
pert marksman would allow himself on an occasion like this. 
Victims were frequently shot through the liead by too eager 
or unskilful bauds ; and it often occurred that, exasperated 
by the fortitude and taunts of the prisoner, death was dealt 
intentiona'lly in a moment of ungovernable irritation. All 
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this Deerslayer well knew, for it was in relating the tradi- 
tions of such scenes as well as of the battles and victories 
of their people, that the old men beguiled the long winter 
evenings in their cabins. lie now fully expected the end 
of his career, and experienced a sort of melancholy plea- 
sure in the idea that he was to fall bj a weapon, as much 
beloved as the rifle. A slight interruption, however, took 
place before the business was allowed to proceed. 

Hetty H utter witnessed all that passed, and the scene at 
first had passed upon her feeble mind in a way to paralyze 
it entirely ; but, by this time she had rallied, and was 
growing indignant at the unmerited suffering the Indians 
Avere inflicting on her friend. Though timid and shy, as 
the young of the deer, on so many occasions, this right- 
feeling girl was always intrepid in the cause of humanity ; 
the lessons of her mother, and the impulses of her owm 
heart, — perhaps w^e might say, the promj)tings of that un- 
seen and pure spiiit that seemed ever to watch over and 
direct her actions — uniting to keep down the apprehen- 
sions of woman, and to impel her to be bold and resolute. 
She now appcartul in the circle, gentle, feminine, even bash- 
ful in mien, as usual, but earnest in her words and coun- 
tenance, sj)oaking like one who knew' herself to be sustained 
by the high authority of God. 

Why do you torment Deerslayer, red meii?’^ she 
asked. “ What has he done, that you trifle with his life ; 
wdio has given you the right to be his judges ? Sup])Ose 
one of your knives or toinaluuvks had hit him ; wdiat 
Indian am^ng you all could cure the wound you would 
make? 15e'-ides, in harming Deerslayei;, you injure your 
owm friend ; wdien father and Hurry Harry came after your 
scalps, he refused to be of the party, and staid in the canoe 
by himself. You are tormenting jour friend hi torment- 
ing this young man ! ” 

The Hurons listened with grave attention, ami one 
among them, who understood English, translated wliat had 
been said into their native tongue. As *soon as Uiveiioak 
Avas rnadt* acquainted with the purport of her address, he 
answered it in his own dialect ; the interpreter conveying 
it to the girl in English. 

My daughter is very w'elcomc to speak,*’ said* the stern 
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old orator, using gentle intonations and smiling as kindly 
as if addressing a child — the Hurons are glad to hear 
her voice ; they listen to what she says. The Great Spirit 
often speaks to men with such tongues. This time her 
eyes have not been open wide enough to see all that has 
happened. Deerslayer did not come for our scalps, that is 
true ; why did he not come ? Here they are, on our 
heads ; the warlocks are ready to be taken hold of ; a bold 
enemy ought to stretch out his hand to seize them. The 
Iroquois are too great a nation to punish men that take 
scalps. What they do themselves they like to see others 
do. Let my daughter look around her and count my war- 
riors. Had I as many hands as four warriors, their fingers 
would be fewer than my people, when they came into your 
hunting-grounds. Now, a whole hand is missing. AHicre 
are the fingers ? Two have been cut off by this pale-face ; 
my Hurons wish to see if he did this by means of a stout 
heart, or by treachery ; like a skulking fox, or like a leap- 
ing panther.*’ 

You know yourself, Huron, how one of them fell. I 
saw it, and you all saw it, too. ’Twas too bloody to look 
at ; but it was not ])eerslayer*s fault. Your warrior sought 
his life, and he defended himself. I don’t know whether 
the good book says that it was right, but all men will do 
that. C)ome, if you want to know which of you can shoot 
best, give Deerslayer a rifle, and then you will find how 
much more expert he is than any of your warriors ; yes, 
than all of them together ! ’* 

Could one have looked upon such a scene »with indif- 
ference, he would, have been amused at the gravity with 
which the savages listened to the translation of this un- 
usual request. No taunt, no smile mingled with their sur- 
prise ; for *Hetty had a character and manner too saintly 
to subject her infirmity to the mockings of the rude and 
ferocious. On the contrary, she was answered with re- 
spectful attention. 

“ My daughter does not alw’ays talk like a chief at a 
council-fire,** returned Rivenoak, “ or she would not have 
said this. Two of iny warriors have fallen by the blows 
of our prisoner ; their grave is too small to hold a third. 
The Huron's do not like to crowd their dead. If there is 
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another spirit about to set out for the far-off world, it must 
not be the spirit of a Huron ; it must be the spirit of a 
pale-face. Go, daughter, and sit by Sumach, who is in 
grief ; let the Huron warriors show how well they can 
shoot ; let the pale-face show how little he cares for their 
bullets.*’ 

Hetty's mind was unequal to a sustained discussion, 
and, accustomed to defer to the directions of her seniors, 
she did as told, seating herself passively on a log by the 
side of the Sumach, and averting her face from the painful 
scene that was occurring within the circle. 

*rhe warriors, as soon as this interruption had ceased, 
resumed their places, and again prepared to exhibit their 
skill, as there was a double object in view, that of putting 
the constancy of the captive to the proof, and that of show- 
ing how steady were the hands of the marksmen under cir- 
cumstances of excitement. The distance was small, and in 
one sense, safe. But in diminisliing the distance taken by 
the tormentors, the trial to the nerves of the captive was 
essentially increased. The face of Deerslayer, indeed, was 
just removed sufficiently from the ends of the guns to escape 
the effects of the flash, and his steady eye was enabled to 
look directly into their muzzles, as it might be, in antici- 
pation of the fatal messenger that was to issue from each. 
The cunning Hurons well knew this fact ; and scarce one 
levelh his piece without first causing it to point as near 
as possible at the forehead of the piisoner in the hope that 
his fortitude would fail him, and that tlie band would 
enjoy the triumph of seeing a victim quail under their in- 
genious cruelty. Nevertheless, each iJf the competitors 
were still careful not to injure, the tlisgrace of striking pre- 
maturely being second only to that of failing altbgether in 
attaining the object. Shot after shot was made ; all the 
bullets coming in close proximity to the Deerslayer*s head, 
without touching it. Still no one could detect even the 
twitching of a muscle on the part of the ca})tive, or the 
slightest wdnking of an eye. This indomitable resolution, 
which so much exceeded every thing of its kind that any 
present had before witnessed, might be referred to three 
distinct causes. The first was resignation .*10. his fate, 
blended with natural steadiness of deportment ; for our 
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hero had calmly made up his mind that he must die, and 
preferred this mode to any other ; the second was his 
great familiarity to this particular weapon, which deprived 
it of all the terror that is usually connected with the mere 
form of the danger ; and the third was this familiarity car- 
ried out in practice, to a degree so nice as to enable the in- 
tended victim to tell, within an inch, the precise sj^ot where 
each bullet must strike, for he calculated its range by look- 
ing in at the bore of the piece. So exact was Deerslayer’s 
estimation of the line of fire, that his pride of feeling 
finally got the better of his resignation, and, when five or 
six bad discharged their bullets into the tree, he could not 
refrain from expressing his contempt at their want of hand 
and eye. 

You may call this shooting, Mingos,’’ he exclaimed, 
but we've squaws among the l>elawares, and I've known 
Dutch gals on the Mohawk, that could outdo your greatest 
indivours. Ondo these arms of mine, put a rifle in my 
hands, and I'll pin the thinnest warlock in your party to 
any tree you can show me ; and this af a hundred yards ; 
ay, or at two hundred, if the object can be seen, nineteen 
shots in twenty ; or for that matter, twenty in twenty, if 
the piece is creditable and trusty !” 

A low menacing murmur followed this cool taunt ; the 
ire of the warriors kindled at 'listening to such a reproach 
from one who so far disdained their efforts as to refuse even 
to wink, when a rifle was discharged as near his face as 
could be done without burning it. Rivenoak jierceiveil that 
the moment was critical, and still retaining fiis hope of 
adopting so noted a hunter in his tribe, the politic old 
chief interposed in time, probably, to prevent an immediate 
resort to \hat portion of the torture which must necessarily 
have produced death, through extreme bodily suffering, if 
in no other manner. Moving into the centre of the irri- 
tated group, he addressed them with his usual wily logic 
and plausible manner, at once suppressing the fierce move- 
ment that had commenced. 

I see how it is,” said he. We have been like the 
pale-faccs when they fasten their doors at night out of fear 
of the red-man. They use so many bars, that the fire 
comes and burns them, before they can get out. We have 
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bound the Deerslayer too tight ; the thongs keep his limbs 
from shaking, and his eyes from shutting. Loosen him ; 
let us see what his own body is really made of.” 

It is often the case, when wcare thwarted in a cherished 
scheme, that any expedient, however unlikely to succeed, is 
gladly resorted to, in preference to a total abandonment of 
the project. So it w^as with the Hurons. The proposal 
of the chief found instant favour ; and several hands were 
immediately at work, cutting and tearing the ropes of bark 
from the body of our hero. In half a minute, Deerslayer 
stood as free from bonds, as when, an hour before, he had 
commenced flight on the side of the mountain. Some little 
time was necessary that he should recover the use of his 
limbs ; the circulation of the blood having been checked by 
the tightness of the ligatures ; and this was acconh'd to 
liim by the j)olitic Ilivenoak, under the pretence that his 
body would he more likely to submit to apprehension, if 
its true tone were restored ; though really with a view to 
give time to the fierce passions wdiich hail been awakened 
in the bosoms of his young men to subside. This rime 
succeeded ,• and Deerslayer, by rubbing his limbs, stamping 
his feet, and nlbving about, soon regained the circulation ; 
— recovering all bis physical powers, as effectually as if 
nothing had occurred to disturb them^ 

It is seldom men think of death in the pride of their 
health and strength. So it was with Deerslayer. Having 
been helplessly bound, and, as be bad every reason to sup ' 
pose, so lately on the very verge of the other world, to find 
himself so unexpectedly liberated, in possession of his 
strength, and with a full command of limb, acted on him 
like a sudden restoration to life, reanimating hopes that he 
had once absolutely abandon|?d. From that instant all his 
j)lans changed. In this, he simply obeyed a law of nature; 
for while we have wished to represent our hero as being 
resigned to his fate, it has been far from our intention to 
represent him as anxious to die. Frf«n the instant that 
his buoyancy of feeling revived, his thoughts were keenly 
bent on the various projects that presented themselves as 
modes of evading the designs of his enemies ; and he again 
became the quick-witted, ingenious and determined woods- 
man, alive to all his own powers and resources. The 
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change was so great that his mind resumed its elasticity ; 
and no longer thinking on submission, it dwelt only on the 
devices of the sort of warfare in which he was engaged. 

As soon as Deerslayer was released, the band divided 
itself in a circle around him, in order to hedge him in ; 
and the desire to break down his spirit grew in them, pre- 
cisely as they saw proofs of the difficulty there would be in 
subduing it. The honour of the band was now involved 
in the issue ; and even the sex lost all its sympathy with 
suffering, in the desire to save the reputation of the tribe. 
The voices of the girls, soft and melodious as nature had 
made them, were heard mingling with the menaces of the 
men ; and the wrongs of Sumach suddenly assumed the 
character of injuries inflicted on every Huron female. 
Yielding to this rising tumult, the men drew back a little, 
signifying to the females, that they left the captive for a 
time in their hands ; it being a common practice, on such 
occasions, for the women to endeavour to throw the victim 
into a rage by their taunts and revilings, and then to turn 
him suddenly over to the men, in a state of mind that was 
little favourable to resisting the agony of bodily suffering. 
Nor was this party without the proper instiuments for 
effecting such a purpose. Sumach had a notoriety as a 
scold; and one or two crones, like the She Bear, had come 
out with the party, most probably as the conservators of 
its decency and moral discipline ; such things occurring in 
savage as well as civilized life. It is unnecessary to repeat 
all that ferocity and ignorance could invent for such a 
purpose ; the only difference between this outljreaking of 
feminine anger, and a similar scene among ourselves, con- 
sisting in the figures of speech and the epithets; the Huron 
women calling their prisoner by the names of the lower and 
least rcs])ected animals that w'ere known to themselves. 

But Heerslayer's mind was too much occupied to permit 
him to he disturbed by the abuse of excited hags; and their 
rage necessarily iiv*reasing with his indifference, the furies 
soon rendered themselves impotent by their own excesses. 
Perceiving that the attempt was a complete failure, jhe 
warriors interfered to j)ut a stop to this scene ; and this so 
much the more, because prej)arations were now seriously 
making for the commencement of the real tortures, or that 
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which would put the fortitude of the sufferer to the test of 
severe bodily pain. A sudden and unlooked-for announce- 
ment, that proceeded from one of the look-outs, a boy of 
ten or twelve years old, however, put a momentary check to 
the whole procet'dings. As this interruption has a close 
connection with the danouemoMt of our story, it shall be 
given in a separate chapter. 


C HAPTER X. 


So (Icems’t thou — so each mortal deems 
01 that which is from thal which seems ; 

Uut other harvest here. 

Than that whieli peasant’s sej'the demands. 

Was gathcied in hy sterner hands, 

VV ith bayonet, blade, and spear. S(’OTT. 


It exceeded Deerslayer’s power to ascertain what had pro- 
duced the sudden pause in the inovemeiits of his enemies, 
until the fact was revealed in the due course of events. 
He fK'rceived that much agitation prevailed among the 
women in particular, while the warriors rested on their 
arms in a sort of dignified expectation. It was plain no 
alarm was excited, though it was not equally apparent that 
a friendly occurrence produced the delay. Riveiioak was 
evidently apprised of all, and by a gesture of his arm he 
appeared to direct the circle to remain unbroken, and for 
each person to await the issue in the situation he or she 
then occupied. It required biit a minute or two to bring 
an explanatioii of this singular and mysterious pause, wdiich 
was soon terminated by the appearance of Judith, on the 
exterior of the line of bodies, and her ready admission 
within its circle. 

If Deerslayer was startled by this unexpected arrival, 
well knowing that the quick-witted girl could claini none 
of that exemption from the penalties of captivity that was 
so cheerfully accorded to her feeble- min (fed sister, lie was 
equally astonished at the guise in wdiich she came. All 
her ordinary forest attire, neat and becoming as this usually 
was, had been laid aside for the brocade that has been 
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already mentioned, and wliicli had once before wrouglit so 
great and magical an effect in her appearance. Nor was 
this all. Accustomed to see the ladies of the garrison, in 
the formal gala attire of the day, and familiar willi the 
more critical niceties of these matters, the girl had managed 
to complete her dress, in a way to leave nothing strikingly 
defective in its details, or even to betray an incongruity 
that would have been detected by one practised in the 
mysteries of the toilet. Head, feet, arms, hands, bust, and 
drapery, were all in harmony, as female attire was then 
deemed attractive and harmonious ; and the end she aimed 
at, that of imposing on the uninstructed senses of the 
savages, by cjiusing them to believe their guest was a 
woman of .rank and importance, miglit well have succeeded 
with those whose habits had taught them to discriminate 
between persons. Juditli, in addition to her rare native 
beauty, had a singular grace of person, and her motlier had 
imparted enough of her own de})ortment to prevent any 
striking or offensive vulgarity of manner ; so that, sooth to 
say, the gorgeous dress might have been worse bestowed in 
nearly every particular. Had it been displayed in a capital, 
a thousand might have tvorn it, before one could have been 
found to do more credit to its gay colours, glossy satins, 
and rich laces, than tlie beautiful creature whose person it 
now aided to adorn. 

The effect of such an apparition had not been miscal- 
culated. The instant Judith found herself within the 
circle, she was, in a degree, compensated for the fearful 
personal ri.sk she ran, by the unequivocal sens^ytion ol’ sur- 
prise and admiration produced by her aj)pearance. The 
grim old warriors uttered their favouiite exclamation, 
^‘Ilugh!” The younger men were still more sensibly 
overcome, and even the w^omen were not backward in 
letting open manifestations of pleasure escape them. It 
was seldom that tlicse untutored children of the forest had 
ever seen any white female above the commonest sort, and 
as to dress, never before had so much splendour shone 
before their eye.?. The gayest uniforms of both French 
and Englisli seemed dull, compared with the lustre of the 
brocade ,* and while the rare personal beauty of the wearer 
added to the effect produced by its hues, the attire ditl not 
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fail to adorn that beauty in a way whicli surpassed even 
the hopes of its wearer. Deerslayer himself was astounded, 
and this quite as much by the brilliant picture the girl 
presented, as at the indifference to consequences with whicli 
she had braved the danger of the step she had taken. 
Under such circumstances, all' waited for the visitor to ex- 
plain her object, which to most of the sjiectators seemed 
as inexplicable as her appearance. 

Which of these warriors is the principal chief?” de- 
manded Judith of Deerslayer, as soon as she found it was 
cxjiected that she should open the communication ; my 
errand is too impoitant to be deliveied to any of iiiferior 
rank. First explain to the Hurons what 1 say ; then give 
an answer to the question I have put.” 

Deerslayer quietly complied, his auditors greedily listen- 
ing to the interpretation of the first words that tell from 
so extraordinary a vision. The demand seemed perfectly 
in character for one who had every appearance of an 
exalted rank herself, llivenoak gave an appropriate re])ly, 
by presenting liimself before bis fair visitor in a w^ay to 
leave no doubt that he was entitled to all the consideration 
he claimed. 

1 can believe this, Huron,” resumed Judith, enacting 
her assumed part with a steadiness and dignity that did 
credit to her powers of imitation, for she strove to impart 
to her manner the condescending courtesy she had once 
observed in the wife of a general ofheerat a similar, though 
a more amicable scene : “ I can believe you to be the 
jirincipal [Huson of this party; J see in your couiUeiiance 
the maiks of thought and reflection.# To you, then, I 
must make iny communication.” 

“ Let the Flower of the Woods speak,” returned the 
old chief, courteously, as soon as her address had been 
translated so that all might umlerstand it. “ If her words 
are as pleasant as her looks, they will never quit my ears ; 
J shall hear them long after the winter of,(’ana(la has killed 
the flowers, and frozen all the speeches of summer.” 

Thjs admiration was grateful to one constituted like 
Judith, and it contributed to aid her self-possession, quite 
as much as it fed her vanity. Smiling involuntarily, or in 

I I 2 
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spite of her wish to seem reserved^, she proceeded in her 
plot. 

Now, Huron^** she continued, listen to iny words. 
Your eyes tell you that I am no common woman. 1 wnll 
not say I am the queen of this country ; ahe is afar oft*, in 
a distant land ; but under our gracious monarchs, there are 
many degrees of rank ; one of these I fill. M^hat that 
rank is precisely, it is unnecesisary for me to say, since you 
would not understand it. For that information you must 
trust your eyes. You see what 1 am ; you must /cr/ that 
in listening to my words, you listen to one who can be 
your friend or your enemy, as you treat her.” 

This was well uttered, with a due attention to manner, 
and a steadiness of tone, that was really surprising, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case. Jt w as well, 
though simply rendered into the Indian dialect, too, and 
it was received with a respect and gravity that augured 
favourably for the girl’s success. Jlut Indian thought is 
not easily traced to its sources. .Judith waited wdth anxiety 
to hear the answer, filled with hope even while she 
doubted. Ilivenoak w^as a ready spt‘aker, and he answered 
as promptly as comported wdth the notions of Indian de- 
corum ; that peculiar i)eople seeming to think a short delay 
respectful, inasmuch as it manifests that the words ah eady 
heard have been duly weighed. 

My daughter is handsomer than the wild roses of 
Ontario ; her voice is pleasant to the ear as the song of 
the wren,” answered the cautious and wily chief, who of 
all the band stood alone in not being fully im])Clsed on by 
the magnificent and unusual appearance of Judith, but who 
distrusted even W'hile he wondered: the humming bird 

is not much larger than the bee ; yet its feathers aie as gay 
as the tail of the peacock, ’fhe Great Spirit sometimes 
puts very bright clothes on very little animals. Still, Jle 
covers the moose wdth coarse hair, ’fhese things are beyond 
the understanding of jioor Indians, who can only compre- 
hend what they see and hear. No doubt my daughter has 
a veiy large wigwam, somewhere about the lake; the 
Hurons l ave not found it, on aecimnt of their ignorance.” 

1 have, told you, chief, that it would be useless to 
state my lank and residence, inasmuch as you would not 
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eompreliond them. You must trust to your eyes for this 
knowledge ; what red-man is there who cannot see ? This 
blanket that I wear is not the blanket of a common squaw, 
these ornaments arc such as the wives and daughters of 
chiefs only appear in. Now, listen and hear why 1 have 
come alone, among your peo]>le, and hearken to the errand 
that has brought me here. 'J'ho Yengeese have young men 
as well as the Hurons, and plenty of them, too; this you 
well know.’* 

“ Tlie Yengeese are as plenty as the leaves on the trees ! 
This every Huron knows and feels.” 

T understand you, chief. Had 1 brought a party 
with me, it might have caused trouble. My young men 
and your young men would have looked angrily at each 
other ; especially had my young men seen that pale-face 
bound for the tortures. He is a great Imnter, and is much 
loved by all the garrisons, far and near. Inhere would 
liave been blows about him, and the trail of the Iroquois 
back to the ('anadas would have been marked with blood.’' 

I'here is so much blood on it, now,*' returned the 
chief, gloomily, that it blinds our eyes. My young men 
see that it is all Huron.’* 

Ko doubt ; and more Huron blood would be spilt, had 
I come surrounded with pale-faces. I have heard of 
Jlivenoak, and have thought it would be better to send him 
back in peace to his village, that he might leave his women 
and children behind him ; if he then wished to come for 
our scalps, we would meet him. He loves animals made 
of ivory, ind little rifles. See ; I have brought some with 
me to show him. I am his friend. M’hen he has packed 
up these things among his goods, he will start for his vil- 
lage, l}efore any of my young men can overtake him ; and 
then he will show his people in Canada what riches they 
can come to seek, now tliat our great fathers across the 
Salt Lake have sent each other the war- hatchet. I will 
lead back with me this great hunter, o4’ whom I have need 
to kee[) my house in venison.” 

Judith, who was sufficiently familiar with Indian 
phraseology, endeavoured to express her ideas in the sen- 
tentious manner common to those people ;• apd she suc- 

i I J 
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ceeded even beyond her own expectations. Deerslayer did 
her full justice in the translation, and this so much the 
more readily, since the girl carefully abstained from utter- 
^ing any direct untruth ; a homage she paid to the young 
man’s known aversion to falsehood, which he deemed a 
meanness altogether unworthy of a white man’s gifts. The 
offering of the two remaining elephants, and of the pistols 
aheady mentioned, one of which was all the worse for the 
recent accident, produced a lively sensation among the 
Hurons, generally, though Rivenoak received it coldly, 
notwithstanding the delight with which he had first disco- 
vered the probable existence of a creature with two tails. 
Jn a word, this cool and sagacious savage was not so easily 
imposed on as his followers ; and with a sentiment of 
honour, that half the civilised world would have deemed 
supererogatory, he declined the acceptance of a bribe that 
he felt no disposition to eain by a compliance with the 
donor’s wishes. 

Let my daughter keep her two-tailed hog to eat, when 
venison is scarce,” he drily answered, ‘^and the little gun 
with two muzzles, ’Fhe Hurons will kill deer when they 
are hungry ; and they have long riflt'S to fight with. ’Fhis 
hunter cannot quit my young men now ; they wish to know 
if he is as stout-hearted as he boasts himself to be.” 

That I deny, Huron,” interrupted Deerslayer, with 
warmth ; yes, that I downright deny, as ag’in truth and 
reason. No man has heard me hoast, and no man shall, 
though he flay me alive, and thefT roast tlie quivering flesh, 
with your own iiifarnal devices and cruelties ! ''I may he 
humble, and misfor^unate, and your prisoner; but Tm no 
boaster, by iny very gifts.” 

My young j)ale-face &««a7,v he is no boaster,” returned 
tlic crafty chief ; ‘Mie lunst be right. 1 liear a strange bird 
singing. It has very rich feathers. No Huron ever before 
saw such feathers ! Tiiey will bt ashamed to go back to 
their village, and tell their people that they let tlieir pri- 
soner go on account of the song of this strange bird, and 
not be able to give the rumu* of the bird. They do not 
know how to say whether it is a wren, or a cat-bird. This 
would be a grrat disgrace ; my young men would not be 
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allowed to travel in the woods, without taking their mo- 
thers with them, to tell them the name of the birds !” 

“ You can ask my name of your prisoner/' returned the 
girl. It is Juditli ; and there is a great deal of the 
history of Judith in the ]>ale-f{ice’s best book, the Bible. 
If I am a bird of fine feathers, I have also my name." 

No," answered the wily Huron, betraying the artifice 
he bad so long practised, by speaking in English, with 
tolerable accuracy ; I not ask piisoner. He tired ; want 
rest. I ask my daughter, with feeble-mind. She speak truth. 
Ck)me here, daughter ; you answer. Yonr name, Hetty V* 
Yes, that's what they call me," returned the girl ; 

‘‘ though it’s written Esther, in the Bihle." 

” He write him in Bible, too I All write in Bible. No 
matter — wliat her name ? " 

That’s Judith, and it's so written in the Bible, though 
father sometimes called her Jude. That's my sister Judith. 
Thomas Mutter’s daughter — Thomas Hotter, whornv’you 
called the Muskrat ; though he w'as 710 muskrat, but a man, 
like yourselves — he lived in a house on the water, and that 
was enough for ifou. ! ” 

A smile of triumph gleamed on the hard-wiinkled coun- 
tenance of the chief, when he found how completely his 
appeal to the truth-loving Hetty had succeeded. As for 
Judith, herself, the moment her sister was questioned, she 
saw that all was lost ; for no sign, or even entreaty, could 
have induced the right-feeling girl to utter a falsehood. 
To attem])t to impose a daughter of the Muskrat on the 
savages a- a princ(‘ss, or a great latly, she knew would be 
idle ; and she saw her bold and ingenious expedient for 
liberating the captive fail, through one of the simplest and 
most natural causes that could be imagined. She turned 
her eye on Deerslaycr, therefore, as if imploring him to 
interfere, to save them both. 

It will not do, Judith,” said the young man, in answer 
to this appeal, which he understood* though he saw its 
uselessness ; it will not do. 'Twas ahold idee, and fit for 
a general’s lady ; but yonder Mingo — " Rivenoak had 
withdrawn to a little distance, and w'as out of ear-shot — 
but yonder ]\Iingo is an oncommon man* g,nd not to be 
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deceived by any unnat’ral sarcumventions. Thin«[s must 
come afore him in their right order, to draw a cloud afore 
his eyes ! ’Twas too much to attempt making him fancy 
that a queen or a great lady lived in these mountains ; and 
no doubt he thinks the fine clothes you wear are some of 
the plunder of your own father — or, at least, of him who 
once passed for your father ; as quite likely it was, if all 
they say is true." 

‘‘ At all events, Deerslayer, my presence here will save 
you for a time. They will hardly attempt torturing you 
before my face ! ” 

Why not, Judith? Do you think they will treat a 
woman of the pale-faces more tenderly than they treat 
their own ? It’s true that your sex will most likely save 
you from the torments but it will not save your liberty, 
and may not save your scalp. 1 wish you hadn’t come, 
iny good Judith ; it can’t do no good to me, wJiile it may 
do great harm to yourself." 

I can share your fate," the girl answered, with generous 
enthusiasm. They shall not injure you, while 1 stand 
by, if in my power to prevent it — besides ’’ 

Jlesides what, Judith ? What means have you to stop 
Indian cruelty, or to Jivart Indian deviltries ?’’ 

None, perhaps, Deerslayer,’’ answered the girl, w ith 
firmness ; but 1 can suffer with my friends — die with 
them if necessary.’’ 

Ah ! Judith — suffer you may ; hut die you will not 
until the Lord’s time shall come. It’s little likely that one 
of your sex and beauty will meet with a harder fate than 
to become the wife «f a chief, if indeed your white in- 
clinations can stoop to match with an Indian. ’T would 
have been better had you staid in the ark, or the castle: — 
but what has been done, is done. You was about to say 
something, when you stopped at * besides ? ’ ’’ 

It might not be safe to mention it here, Deerslayer," 
the girl hurriedly answered, moving past him carelessly, 
that she might speak in a low tone ; “ half an hour is all 
in all to us. None of your friends are idle." 

The hunter replied merely by a grateful look. Then he 
turned towards^ his enemies, as if ready again to face his 
torments. A short consultation had passed among the 
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elders of the band, and by this time they also were pre- 
pared with their decision. The merciful purpose of Riven- 
oak had been much weakened by the artifice of Judith, 
which, failing of its real object, was likely to produce re- 
sults the very opposite of those she had anticipated. This 
was natural ; the feeling being aided by the resentment of 
an Indian, who found how near he had been to becoming 
the dupe of an inexperienced girl. By this time Judith*s 
rea’ character was fully understood — the wide-spread re- 
putation of her beauty contributing to the exposure. As 
or the unusual attii;e, it was confounded with the profound 
mystery of the animals with two tails, and, for the moment, 
lost its influence. 

When Rivenoak, therefore, faced the captive again, it 
was with an altered countenance. He had abatidoned the 
wish of saving him, and was no longer disposed to retard 
the more serious part of the torture. This change of senti- 
ment was, in effect, communicated to the young men, who 
were already eagerly engaged in making their preparations 
for the conteinj)lated scene. Fraginetits of dried wood 
were rapidly collected near the sapling — the splinters 
which it was intended to thrust into the flesh of the victim 
previously to lighting were all collected, and the thongs 
were already produced that were again to bind him to the 
tree. All this was done in profound silence, Judith watch- 
ing every movement with breathless expectation, while 
Deerslayer liimself stood seemingly as unmoved as one of 
the pines of the hills. When the warriors advanced to 
bind him, however, the young man glanced at Judith as if 
to inquire whether resistance or subnwssion were most ad- 
visable. By a significant gesture she counselled the last ; 
and, in a minute, lie was once more fastened to the tree, a 
helpless object of any insult or wrong that might be 
oftq-ed. So eagerly did every one now act, that nothing 
was said. The fire was immediately lighted in the pile, 
and tlic end of all was anxiously expected. 

It was not the intention of the Hurons absolutely to de- 
stroy the life of their victim by means of fire. They de- 
signed merely to put his ))hysical fortitude to the severest 
jiroofs it could endure short of that extremity. In the end, 
they fully intended to carry his scalp with the'Vn into their 
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village, but it was their wish first to break down his reso- 
lution, and to reduce him to the level of a complaining 
sufferer. With this view, the pile of brush and branches 
had l)een placed at a proper distance, or one at which it 
was thought the heat would soon become intolerable, though 
it might not be immediately dangerous. As often hap- 
pened, however, on these occasions, this distance had been 
miscalculated, and the flames began to w^ave their forked 
tongues in a ])roximity to the face of the victim that would 
liave proved fatal in another instant, had not Hetty rushed 
through the crowd, armed with a stick, and scattered the 
blazing pile in a dozen directions. More than one hand 
was raised to strike the presumptuous intruder to the earth ; 
but the chiefs prevented the blows, by reminding their irri- 
tated followers of the state of her mind. Hetty herself 
was insensible to the risk she ran, but as soon as she had 
j)erformed this bold act she stood looking about her, in 
frowning resentment, as if to rebuke the crowd of attentive 
savages for their cruelty. 

“ God bless you, dearest sister, for that brave and ready 
act!” murmured Judith, her«elf unnerved so much as to 
be incajKible of exertion ; Heaven itself has sent you on 
its holy errand.” 

"Twas well meant, Judith,” rejoined the victim ; 

’twas excellently meant, and 'twas timely, though it 
may prove ontimely in the end ! What is to come to pass 
must come to pass soon, or ’twill quickly be too late. Had 
I drawn in one mouthful of that flame in breathing, the 
power of man couldn’t save my life ; and you see that, 
this time, they’ve so*bound my forehead as not to leave my 
head the smallest chance. was well meant ; but it might 
have been more marciful to let the flames act th(‘ir part.” 

Cruel, heartless Ilurons I” exclaimed the still indignant 
Hetty ; would you burn a man and a (diristian, as vou 
would burn a log of wood ! Do you never read your 
Bibles? or do you ;lunk God will forget such things?” 

A gesture from llivenoak caused the scattered brands to 
be collected ; fresh wood was brought, even the women and 
children busying themselves eagerly in the gathering of 
dried sticks. , The flame was just kindling a second time, 
when an Indian female pushed through the circle, advanced 
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to the heap, and, with her foot, dashed aside the liglited 
twigs, in time to prevent the conflagration. A yell followed 
this second disappointment ; but when the offender turned 
towards the circle, and presented tiie countenance of Hist, 
it was succeeded by a common exclamation of pleasure and 
surprise. For a minute all thought of pursuing the business 
in hand w^as forgotten, and young and old crowded around 
the girl, in haste, to demand an explanation of her sudden 
and unlooked-for return. It was at this critical instant that 
Hist spoke to Judith in a low voice, placed some small 
object, unseen, in her hand, and then turned to meet the 
salutations of the Huron girls, with whom she was ])erson- 
ally a great favourite- tfudith recovered her self-possession, 
and acted j)romptly. 'JJie small, keen-edged knife, that 
Hist had given to the other, was passed by the latter into 
the hands of Hetty, as the safest and least-suspected medium 
of transferring it to Heerslayer. But the feeble intellect of 
the latter defeated the well-grounded hopes of all three. 
Instead of first cutting loose the hands of the victim, and 
then concealing the knife in his clothes, in readiness for 
action at the most available instant, she went to work her- 
self with earnestness and simplicity to cut the thongs that 
bound his head, that he might not again be in danger of 
inhaling flames. Of course this deliberate procedure was 
seen, and the hands of Hetty were arrested ere slu' had 
more than liberated the upper portion of the captive’s body, 
not including his arms below the elbows. 1’his discovery 
at once pointed distrust towards Hist ; and, to Judith^s 
surprise, * hen questioned on the subject, that spirited girl 
was not disposed to deny her agency i» what had passed. 

“ Why sliould 1 not help tlie I >ecrslaycr .r ” the girl de- 
manded, in the tones of a firm-minded woman. He is 
the brotluT of a Delaware chief ; iiiy heart is all Di laware. 

forth, miserable Briarthorn, and wash the Iroquois 
paint from your face ; stand before the Hurons, tlic crow 
that you arc ; you would eat the carriop of your own dead, 
rather than starve. But him face to face wnth Deerslayer, 
chiefs and warriors ; I will show you how great a knave 
you have been keeping in your tribe. ” 

This bold language, uttered in their owji dialect, and 
with a manner full of confidence, produced a deep sensation 
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amon{^ the Hurons. Treachery is always liable to distrust ; 
and though the recreant Briarthorn had endeavoured to 
serve the enemy well, his exertions and assiduities had 
gained for him little more than toleration. II is wish to 
obtain Hist for a wife had first induced him to betray her 
and his own people; hut serious rivals to his first project 
had risen up among his new friends, weakening still more 
their sympathies with treason. In a word, Briarthorn had 
been barely permitted to remain in the Huron encampment, 
where he was as closely and as jealously watched as Hist 
herself ; seldom appearing before the chiefs, and sedulously 
keeping out of view of Heerslayer, who, until this moment, 
was ignorant even of his presence. Thus summoned, how- 
ever, it was impossible to remain in the back-ground* 
Wash the Iroquois paint from his face,'" he did not ; for 
when he stood in the centre of the circle, he was so dis- 
guised in these new colours, that, at first, the hunter did 
not recognise him. He assumed an air of defiance, not- 
withstanding, and haughtily demanded what any could say 
against “ Briarthorn.” 

Ask yourself that,” continued Hist, with spirit, though 
her mariner grew less concentrated ; and there was a slight 
air of abstraction that became observable to Deerslayer and 
Judith, if to no others. Ask that of your own heart, 
sneaking wood-chuck of the Delawares ; come not here 
with the face of an innocent man. Ho look in the spring ; 
see the colours of your enemies on your lying skin ; then 
come back and boast how you ran from your tribe, and 
took the blanket of the French for your covering ! J^aint 
yourself as bright as the humming-bird, you will still be 
black as the crow.” 

Hist had been so uniformly gentle, while living with the 
Hurons, that they now listened to her language with sur- 
prise. As for the delinquent, his blood boiled in his veins • 
and it was well for the pretty speaker that it was not in his 
j)Ower to execute tlxe revenge he burned to inflict on her, in 
spite of his pretended love. 

Who wishes Briarthorn ? ” he sternly asked. ^Mf this 
pale-face is tired of life, if afraid of Indian torments, 
speak, Rivenoak ; 1 will send him after the warriors we 
have lost.” ' 
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No, chief ; no, llivenoak,” eagerly interrupted Hist, 
“ Deerslayer fears nothing ; least of all, a crow ! Unbind 
him — cut his withes — place him face to face with this 
cawing bird ; then let us see which is tired of life.” 

Hist made a forward movement, as if to take a knife 
from a young man, and perform the office she had men- 
tioned in j)erson ; but an aged warrior interposed, at a sign 
from Riveitoak. This chief watched all the girl did, with 
distrust ; for, even while speaking in her most boastful 
language, and in the steadiest manner, there was an air of 
uncertainty and expectation about her, that could not escape 
so close an observer. She acted well ; but two or three of 
the old men were equally satisfied that it was merely acting. 
Her proposal to release Deerslayer, therefore, was rejected ; 
and the disappointed Hist found herself driven back from 
the sapling at the very moment she fancied herself about to 
be successful. At the same time, the ciicle, which had 
become crowded and confused, was enlarged, and brought 
once more into order. Rivenoak now announced the in- 
tention of the old men again to proceed ; the delay having 
been continued long enough, and leading to no result. 

Stop, Huron; stay, chiefs !” exclaimed Judith, scarce 
knowing what she said, or why she interposed, unless to 

obtain time ; for God’s sake, a minute longer 

'I’hc words were cut short, by another and a still more 
extraordinary interruption. A young Indian came bound- 
ing through the Huron ranks, leaping into the very centre 
of the circle, in a way to denote the utmost confidence, or 
a temciitf bordering on fool-hardiness. Five or six sen- 
tinels were still watching the lake, at |,lifFerent and distant 
j)oiiits ; and it was the first impression of Rivenoak that 
one of these had come in with tidings of import. Still, 
the movements of the stranger were so ra[)id, and his war- 
dress, which scarcely left him more draj)ery than an antique 
TOlJTe, had so little distinguishing about it, that, at the fiist 
moment, it was impossible to ascertain whether he tver<^* 
friend or foe. Three leaps carried this warrior to the side 
of Deerslayer, whose withes were cut in the twinkling of 
an eye, with a quickness and jmecision that left the ])risoner 
perfect master of Ins limbs. Not till this was effected, did 
the stranger bestow a glance on any other objetft ; then he 
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turned, and showed the astonished ITurons the nohle hrow, 
fine person, and eagle eye, of* a young warrior, in the paint 
and panoply of a Delaware. He held a rifle in each hand, 
the butti of both resting on the earth, while from one 
dangled its proper pouch and horn. This was Killdeer, 
which, even as he looked boldly and in defiance on tlie 
crowd around him, he suffered to fall back into the hands 
(»f its proper owner. The presence of two armed men, 
though it was in their midst, starth-d the Hurons. Their 
lifles were scattered about against the different trees, and 
their only weapons were their knives and tomahawks. Still, 
they had too much self-possession to betray fear. It was 
little likely that so small a foice would assail so strong a 
band; and each man expected some extraordinary piopo- 
bition to succeed so decisive a step. The stranger did not 
seem disposed to disapj)oint them; he pre]>ared to speak. 

Hurons,” he said, “ this earth is very big. The great 
lakes are big, too ; there is room beyond them for the Iro- 
quois ; there is room for the Delawares on this side. I am 
Chingachgook, the son of LJiicas ; the kinsman of Tame- 
nund. 'fhis is my b(*trotbed; that pale-face is my friend. 
My heart was heavy when 1 missed him ; I followed liim 
to your camp, to see that iio harm hapjiened to him. All 
tlie Delaware girls are wailing for 'Wah ! they wonder that 
she stays away so long. Come, let tis say farewell, and go 
on our path.” 

Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, the (ireat Serpent 
of them you hate ! ” cried Driarthorn. “ If he escape, 
blood will be in your inoccasiii jnints, from this s])ot to 
the Canadas, /am all Huron!” 

As tlie last words were uttered, the traitor cast his knife 
at the naked breast of the Delaware. A quick movement 
of the arm on tlie part of Hist, who stood near, turned 
aside the blow, the dangerous weapon burying its point in 
a pine. At the next instant, a similar wea])()n glanced Irom 
the hand of the Sej*pent, and quivered in the recreant’s 
heart. A minute liad scarcely elapsed from the moment 
in which C/hingachgook bounded into the circle, and that 
in which Briarthorn fell, like a log, dead in his tracks. 
The rapidity, of events had pievented the Hurons from 
acting; but this catastrophe permitted no farther dflay. 
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A common exclamation followed, and the whole party was 
ill motion. At this instant, a sound unusual to the woods 
was heard, and every Huron, male and female paused to 
listen, with ears erect and faces filled with expectation. 
The sound was regular and heavy, as if the earth were 
struck with beetles. Objects became visible among the 
trees of the back -ground, and a body of troops was seen 
advancing with measured tread. I'hey came upon the 
charge, the scarlet of the king’s livery shining among the 
bright green foliage of the forests. 

The scene that followed is not easily described. It was 
one in which wild confusion, despair, and frenzied efforts 
were so blended as to destroy the unity and distinctness 
of the action. A general yell burst from the enclosed 
Hurons; it was succeeded by theheaity cheers of England. 
Still not a musket or rifle was fired, though that steady, 
measured traiii[» continued, and the bayonet was seen 
gleaming in advance of a line that counted nearly sixty 
mc'ii. 'I'he Hurons were taken at a fearful disadvantage, 
(.bi three sides was the water, while their formidable and 
trained foes cut them off from flight on the fourth. Each 
warrior rushed for his arms, and then all on the ])oint, 
man, woman, and child, eagerly sought the covers. In this 
scene of confusion and dismay, however, nothing could 
surpass tlie discretion and coolness of Deerslayer. His 
first care W'as to place Judith and Hist behind trees, and 
he looked for Hetty ; hut she had been hurried aw^ay in a 
crowd of Huron women. This effected, he threw himself 
on a flank •of the retiring Hurons, who were inclining off* 
towards tlie southern margin of the point, in the liope of 
escaping through the water. l)e»'rslayer watched his op- 
portunity, and finding two of his recent tormentors in a 
range, his rifle first broi:e the silence of the terrific scene. 
The bullet brought both down at one discharge. This 
T!b-o=»v it general fire from the Hurons, and the rifle and 
war-cry of the Serpent were heard in tl^e clamour. Still 
the trained men returned no answering volley, the whooj> 
and jiierce of Hurry alone being heard on their side, if we 
except the short, prompt word of authority, and that heavy, 
measured, and menacing tread. Presently, li^ityever, the 
shrieks, groans, and denunciations that usually accompany 
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the use of the bayonet followed. That terrible and deadly 
weapon was glutted in vengeance. The scene that suc- 
ceeded was one of those, of which so many liave occurred 
in our own times, in which neither age nor sex forms an 
exemption to the lot of a savage vrarfare. 


CHAPTKR XI. 


The flower that Mniles to*claj , 

T(>-uu)irow fliev , 

All that we wish to i.tiij. 

Tempts and then flies. Shi llia . 


The picture next itresented by the point of land that the 
unfortunate Hurons had selected for their last place *of 
encampment, need scarcely be laid before the eyes of the 
reader. IIapj>ily for the more tender-mindetl and the 
more timid, the trunks of the trees, the leaves, and tlu* 
smoke had concealed much of that which passed, and night 
shortly after drew its veil over the lake, and the whole of 
that seemingly interminable wilderness which may be said 
to have tlien stretched, with far and immaterial interru])- 
tions, from the banks of the Hudson to the sliores of the 
Pacific Ocean. Our business carries us into the following 
day, when light returned upon the earth, as sunny and as 
smiling, as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. 

Wlien the sun rose on tlie following inoriiing, every 
sign of hostility aifd alarm had vanished from the basin of 
of the (xlimnierglass. The frightful event of the pre- 
ceding evening had left no impression on the placid shee t, 
and the untiring hours pursued thftir course in the placid 
order prescribed by the powerful hand that set tiuMii in 
motion. The birds were again skimming the water, or 
were seen poised mi the wing high above the tops of the 
tallest pines of the mountains, ready to make their swoops 
in obedience to the irresistible laws of their nature. In a 
word, nothing was changed but the air of rnovemeut and 
life that -pAVvailed in and around the castle. Here, in- 
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deed, was an alteration that must have struck the least 
observant eye. A sentinel, who wore the liglit-infantry 
uniform of a royal regiment, paced the platform with 
measured tread, and some twenty men of the same corps 
lounged about the place, or were seated in the ark. Their 
arms were stacked under the eye of their comrade on post. 
Two officers stood examining the shore with the ship’s 
glass so often mentioned. Their looks were directed to 
that fatal point, where scarlet coats were still to be seen 
gliding among the trees, and were the magnifying power 
of the instrument also showed spades at work, and the sad 
duty of interment going on. Several of the common men 
bore j)roofs on their persons that their enemies had not 
been overcome entirely without resistance, and the youngest 
of the two officers on the platform wore an arm in a sling. 
His companion, who commanded the party, had been more 
fortunate. He it w'as that used the glass in making the 
recoiinoissances in which the two w'ere engaged. 

A sergeant approached to make a report. He addressed 
the senior of these officers as Captain M^arley, while the 

other was alluded to as ^Ir. , which 'was equivalent to 

Ensign Thornton. The former, it will at once be 

seen, 'v\%as the officer who had been named with so much 
feeling in the parting dialogue betw'een tTudith and Hurry. 
He was, in truth, the very individual with whom the 
scandal of the garrisons had most freely connected the 
name of this beautiful but indiscreet girl. He w^as a hard- 
featured, red-faced man, of about five-and-thirty, but of a 
military carfiage, and witli an air of fashion tliat might 
easily impose on the imagination of one fts ignorant of the 
tvorld as Judith. 

(-raig iscoveiing us with benedictions, ’ observed this 
person to his young ensign, with an air of indifference as 
he shut the glass, and handed it to his servant ; to say 
tBe truflb, not without reason ; it is certainly more agree- 
able to be here in attendance on Miss Judith flutter, than 
to be burying Indians on a point of the lake, however ro- 
mantic the position, or brilliant the victory. Hy the 'way, 
Wright, is Davis still living ? ” 

He died about ten minutes since, your honour,” re- 
turned the sergeant to whom this question was addressed. 
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I knew how it would be as soon as I found the bullet had 
touched the stomach. 1 never knew a man who could hold 
out long if he had a hole in his stomach.'* 

No ; it is rather inconvenient for carrying away any- 
thing very nourishing/' observed Warley, gaping. I’his 
being up two nights de suite, Arthur, plays the devil with 
a man’s faculties ; l*m as stupid as one of those Dutch 
parsons on the Mohawk. — I hope your arm is not painful, 
my dear boy } ** 

“It draws a few grimaces from me, sir, as I sujv se 
you see,'* answered the youth, laughing at the very moment 
his countenance was a little awry with pain. “ But it may 
be borne. I suppose Graham can spare a few minutes, 
soon, to look at my hurt } ” 

“ She is a lovely creature, this Judith II utter, after all, 
Thornton ; and it shall not be my fault if she is not seen 
and admired in the parks !” resumed Warley, who thought 
little of his companion’s wound. — “ Your arm, eh ! Quite 
true. Go into the ark, sergeant, and tell Dr. Graham I 
desire he would look at Mr. Thornton*s injury, as soon as 
he has done with the poor fellow with the broken leg. A 
lovely creature ! and she looked like a queen in that brocade 
dress in which we met her. 1 hnd all changed here ; 
father and mother both gone, the sister dying, if not dead, 
and none of the %mily left but the beauty ! This has 
been a lucky expedition all round, and promises to termi- 
nate better than Indian skirmishes in general." 

“ Am I to suppose, sir, that you are about to desert your 
colours in the great corps of bachelors, and close the cam- 
paign with matrimony ? " 

‘‘ I, Tom M^arley, turn Benedict ! Faith, my dear boy, 
you little know the corps you speak of, if you fancy any 
such thing. I do suppose there are women in the colonies, 
that a captain of light infantry need not disdain ; but they 
are not to be found up here on a mountain lake, br even 
down on the Di^fch river where we are posted. It is true 
my uncle, the general, once did me the favour to choose a 
wife for me, in Yorkshire ; but she had no beauty — and 
I would not marry a princess, unless she were handsome." 

The sui^eon who had accompanied the party was em- 
ployed Very differently from what the captain supposed. 
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AVheii the assault was over, and the dead and wounded 
'were collected, poor Hetty had been found among the latter. 
A rifle-bullet had passed through her body, inflicting an 
injury that was known at a glance to be mortal. How 
this wound was received, no one knew ; it was, probably, 
one of those casualties that ever accompany scenes like that 
related in the previous chapter. 'I'he Sumach, all the el- 
derly women, and several of the Huron girls, had fallen by 
the bayonet ; either in the confusion of the or from 

the difficulty of distinguishing the sexes, where the dress 
was so simple. Much the greater portion of the warriors 
suffered on the spot. A few had escaped, however, and 
two or three had been taken unharmed. As for the wounded, 
the bayonet saved the surgeon.much trouble. Rivenoakhad 
escaped with life and limb ; but was injured, and a pri- 
soner. As Captain AVarley and his ensign went into the 
ark, they passed him, seated in dignified silence, in one end 
of th( scow, his head and leg bouiul, but betraying no 
visible signs of despondency or despair. That he mourned 
the loss of his tribe is certain ; still, he did it in a manner 
that best became a warrior and a chief. 

'riie two sohliers found their surgeon in the principal 
room of the ark. He was just quitting the pallet of Hetty, 
with an expression of sorrowful regret on his hard, pock- 
marked, Scottish features, that it w^as not|.usual to see there. 
All his assiduity had been useless, and he was compelled, 
reluctantly, to abandon the expectation of seeing the girl 
survive many hours. Dr. (Jraham w^as accustomed to 
death-bed sA'nes, and ordinarily they produced but little 
impression on him. In all that relates to religion, his was 
one of those minds which, in consequence of rt'asoning 
much on material things, logically and consecutively, and 
overlooking the total want of premises which such a theory 
must ever possess, through its want of a primary agent, 
baa neci^me sceptical ; leaving a vague opinion concerning 
the origin of things, that with high pretensions to philt- 
sophy failed in the first of all philorophicjil principles — a 
cause. To him religious dependence appeared a weakness ; 
but when he found one gentle and young like Hetty, with 
a mind beneath the level of her race, sustained ftt such a 
moment by these pious sentiments, and that, too, in a way 
K K 2 
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that many a sturdy warrior and reputed hero might have 
looked upon with envy, he found himself affected by the 
sight to a degree that he would have been ashamed to con- 
fess. Edinburgh and Aberdeen^ then as now, supplied no 
small portion of the medical men of the British service ; 
and Dr. Graham, as indeed his name and countenance 
equally indicated, was, by birth, a North Briton. 

Here is an extraordinary exhibition for a forest, and 
one but half-gifted with reason,’* he observed with a de- 
cided Scotch accent, as Warley and the ensign entered; 

I just hope, gentlemen, that when we three shall be 
called on to quit the twenty — th, we may be found as re- 
signed to go on the half- pay of another existence as this 
poor demented chiel 

Js there no ho])e that she can survive the hurt?” de- 
mjinded Parley, turning his eyes towards the pallid Judith, 
on whose cheeks, however, two large spots of red had set- 
tled as soon as he came into the cabin. 

“No more than there is for Charlie Stuart ! Approach, 
and judge for yourselves, gentlemen ; ye’ll see faith exem- 
plified in an exceeding and wonderful manner. There is 
a sort of (irhitrinrn between life and death, in actual con- 
flict in the poor girl’s mind, that renders her an interesting 
study to a philosopher. Mr. Thornton, I’m at your ser- 
vice, now ; we caj| just look at the arm in the next room, 
while we speculate as much as we please on the operations 
and sinuosities of the human mind." 

The surgeon and ensign retired, and Warley had an op- 
portunity of looking about him, more at leisure, and with a 
better understanding of the nature and feelings of the group 
collected in the cabin. Poor Hetty bad l)een placed on her 
own simple bed, and was reclining in a half-seated atti- 
tude, with the approaches of death on her countenance, 
though they were singularly dimmed by the lustre of an 
expression, in which all the intelligence of her entfre*hciijg 
^ipeared to be concentrated. Judith and Hist were near 
her ; the former seated in deep grief, the latter standing 
in readiness to offer any of the gentle attentions of feminine 
care. Deerslayer sU)od at the end of the pallet leaning on 
Killdeer, i^nharmed in person ; all the fine martial ardour 
that had so lately glowed in his countenance having given 
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place to the usual look of honesty and benevolence ; 
qualities of which the expression was now softened by 
manly regret and pity. The Serpent was in the back 
ground of the picture, erect and motionless as a statue ; but 
so observant, that not a look of the eye escaped his own 
keen glance. Hurry completed the group, being seated on 
a stool near the door, like one wdio felt himself out of ])lace 
in such a scene, but who was ashamed to quit it unbidden. 

‘‘ AVho is that in scarlet? asked Hetty, as soon as the 
captain's uniform caught her eye. 'I'ell me, Judith, is it 
the friend of Hurry ? " 

“ ’Tis the officer who commands the troops, that have 
rescued us all from the hands of the Hurons,” was the low 
answe^of the sister. 

Am I rescued, too? — J thought they said I was 
shot, and about to die. Mother is dead, and so is father ; 
hut you are living, Judith, and so is Hurry. 1 was afraid 
Hurry would be killed, when I heard him shouting among 
the soldiers.” 

(( Never mind — never mind, dear Hetty,” interrupted 
Judith, sensitively alive to the j^reservation of her sister's 
secret, more perhaps at such a moment than at another. 

Hurry is well, and Heerslayer is well, and the Delaware 
is well too.” 

“ How came they to shoot a poor girl like me, and let 
so many men go unharmed ? 1 didn't know that the 

Hurons were so wicked, Judith ! ” 

'J^vvas an accident, poor Hetty ; a sad accident it has 
been ! No*nie would willingly have injured you” 

“ I’m glad of that ! — 1 thought it str<fnge : 1 am feeble- 
minded, and the red men have never harmed me before. 1 
should he sorry to think that they had changed their minds. 
1 am glad too, Judith, that they havii’t hurt Hurry. Deer- 
Jayer, I don't think God will suffer any one to harm. It 
w^as very fortunate the soldiers came as they did, though, 
for fire vnll burn.” 

It w^as indeed fortunate, my sister ; God's holy name 
he for ever blessed for the mercy !” 

I dare say, Judith, you know some of the officers ; 
you used to know so many ! ” 

Judith made no reply ; she hid her face in her hands 
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and groaned. Hetty gazed at her in wonder ; but natur- 
ally supposing her own situation was the cause of this 
grief, she kindly offered to console her sister. 

Don’t mind me, dear Judith/’ said the affectionate 
and pure-hearted creature, — “ I don’t suffer, if 1 do die ; 
why father and mother arc both dead, and what happens 
to them, may well happon to me. You know I am of less 
account than any one of the family ; therefore, few will 
think of me after I’m in the lake.” 

No, no, no — poor, dear, dear Hetty!” exclaimed 
Judith in an uncontrollable burst of soirow — I, at 
least, will ever think of you ; and gladly, oh ! how gladly 
would 1 exchange places with you, to be the pure, excel- 
lent, sinless creature you are !” 

Until now, Captain Warlcy bad stood leaning against 
the door of the cabin ; when this outbreak of feeling, and 
perchance of jieniteiice, esca})ed the beautiful girl, he 
walked slowly and thoughtfully away, even passing the 
ensign, then suffering under the surgeon’s care, without 
noticing him. 

“ I have got my Bible here, Judith !’’ returned her 
sister in a voice of triumph. It’s true I can’t read it 
any longer ; there’s something the matter with iny eyes — 
you look dim and distant — and so does Hurry, now I look 
at him ; — well, 1 never could have believed that Henry 
!March wmuld have so dull a look ! AUhat can he the reason, 
Judith, that 1 see so badly to-day ? 1 whom mother al- 

ways said had the best eyes of the whole family. Yes, 
that w^as it ; my mind w^as feeble — what people call half- 
witted — but my vyes were ao good I ’’ 

Again Judith groaned ; this time no feeling of self, no 
retrospect of the past, caused the pain. It w^as the pure, 
heart-felt sorrow of sisterly love, heightened by a sense of 
the meek humility and perfect truth of the beinj^before 
her. At that moment she wmuld gladly have given up her 
ov n life to save that of Hetty. As the last, however, was be- 
yond the reach of human power, she felt there was nothing 
left her but sorrow. At this moment Warley returned 
to the cabin, drawn by a secret impulse he couhl not with- 
stand, thow^gh he felt just then as if he would gladly ‘ 
abandon the American continent for ever, were it prac- 
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ticable. Instead of pausing at the door, he now advanced 
so near the pallet of the sufferer as to come more plainly 
within her gaze. Hetty could still distinguish large ob- 
jects, and her look soon fastened on him. 

Are you the officer that came with Hurry ? she 
asked. “If you are, we ought all to thank you ; for, 
though I am hurt, the rest have saved their lives. Did 
Harry March tell you where to find us, and how much 
need there was for your services ? " 

“ The news of the party reached us by means of a 
friendly runner,” returned the ca]>tain, glad to relieve his 
feelings by this appearance of a friendly communication ; 
“ and I was immediately sent out to cut it off*. It was 
fortunate, certainly, that we met Hurry Harry, as you call 
him, for he acted as a guide ; and it was not less fortunate 
that we heard a firing, which 1 now understand was merely 
a shooting at the mark, for it not only quickened our 
march, hut called us to the right side of the lake. The 
Delaware saw us on the shore, with the glass it would seem ; 
and he and Hist, as I find his squaw is named, did us 
excellent service. It was, really, altogether a fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances, Judith.” 

“ Talk not to me of any thing fortunate, sir,” returned 
the girl huskily, agaiq concealing her face. “To me, the 
world is full of misery. I wish never to hear of marks, or 
rifles, or soldiers, or men again ! ” 

“ Do you know my sister?” asked Hetty, ere the re- 
buked soldier had time to rally for an answer. “ How 
came you* to know that her name is Judith ? You are 
right, for that iy her name; and I am Hetty, Thomas 
Hutter^s daughters.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, dearest sister ; for nty sake, be- 
loved Hetty,” interposed Judith, imploringly, “ say no 
^ more of this.” 

Hetty looked surprised ; but accustomed to cornjdy, she 
ceased her awkward and painful interrogatories of Wa|ley, 
bending her eyes towards the Bible, which she still held 
between her hands as one would cling to a casket of pre- 
cious stones in a shipwreck, or a conflagration. Her mind 
now reverted to the future, losing sight, in«si great mea- 
sure, of the scenes of the past. 
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“ We shall not long he parted, Judith/' she said ; 
‘‘ when you die, you must be brought and buried in the 
lake by the side of mother too.*’ 

AV^ould to God, Hetty, that I lay there at this mo- 
ment ! ” 

No, that cannot be, Judith ; ]',cople must die before 
they have any right to be buried. ’'I'vvould be wicked 
to bury you, or for you to bury yourself, wdiile living. 
f)nce 1 thought of burying myself ; — God kept me from 
that sin.” 

You ! — you, Hetty llutter, think of such an act ; ” 
exclaimed Judith, looking up in uncontrollable surprise, 
for she well knew notliing passed the lips of her con- 
scientious sister that was not religiously true. 

Yes, I did, Judith ; but God has forgotten — no, he 
forgets nothing — hut he has forgiveu it,” returned the 
dying girl, with the subdued manner of a repentant child. 

’Twas after mother's death ; I felt 1 had lost the best 
friend 1 had on earth, if not the only friend. 'Tis true, 
you and father were kind to me, Judith, but 1 was so 
feeble-minded, I knew I should only give you trouble ; 
and then you were so often ashamed of such a sislt r and 
daughter ; and 'tis hard to live in a world where all look 
upon you as below them. I thought then, if I could bury 
myself by the side of mother, I should be happier in the 
lake than in the hut.” 

“Forgive me — pardon me, dearest Hetty; on my 
bended knees, 1 beg jou to pardon me, sweet sister, if any 
ivord or act of mine drove you to so mad(lening*'and cruel 
a thought ! ” 

“ Get up, Judith ; kneel to God — don’t kneel to me. 
Just so 1 felt when mother was dying. I remembered 
every thing J had said and done to vex her, and could 
have kissed her feet for forgiveness. 1 think it must be so 
with all dying people ; though, now I think of it, I^don't" 
remyinber to have had such feelings on account of father.” 

Judith arose, hid her face in her apron, and wept. A 
long pause — one of more than two hours — succeeded, 
during which Warley entered and left the cabin several 
times, ap])artnitly uneasy when absent, and yet unable to 
remain. He issued various orders, which his men pro- 
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ceedetl to execute ; and tliere was an Jiir of movement in 
the party, more especially as Mr. Craig, tlie lieutenant, had 
got through with the unpleasant duty of burying the dead, 
and had sent for instructions from the shore, desiring to 
know what he was to do with his detachment. During 
this interval, Hetty slept a little, and Deerslayer and Cdiin- 
gachgook left the ark to confer together. But, at the end 
of the time mentioned, the surgeon ])assed upon the j)lat- 
form ; and with a degree of feeling his comrades had never 
before observed in one of his habits, he announced that the 
})atient was rapidly drawing near her end. On receiving 
this intelligence, the group collected again ; curiosity to 
witness such a death — or a better feeling — drawing to 
the spot men who had so lately been actors in a scene 
seemingly of so much greater interest and moment. By 
this time, Jiulith had got to be inactive, through grief ; 
and Hist alone was performing the little offices of feminine 
attention that are so appropriate to the siek bed. Hetty 
herself had undergone no other aj)parent change than the 
general failing that indicated the near approach of dissolu- 
tion. All that she possessed of mind was as clear as ever ; 
and, in some respects, her intellect, perhaps, was more than 
usually active. 

Don’t grieve for me so much, .ludith,” said the gentle 
sufferer, after a pause in her remarks ; I shall soon see 
mother; 1 think 1 see her now; her face is just as sweet 
and smiling as it used to be ! Perhaps wdien I’m dead, 
(iod will give me all my mind, and 1 shall become a more 
fitting companion for mother than I ever w^as before.” 

“ You will be an angel in heaven, Hetty,” sobl)cd the 
sister; ^Mio spirit there will be more woithy of its holy 
residence ! ” 

I don’t understand it quite ; still 1 know it must be 
all true ; I’ve read it in the Bible. Hf)w dark it’s be- 
comiiiff! Can it be night so soon ? I can hardly see you 
at all ; where is Hist 

1 here, poor girl ; why you no see me ? ” 

I do see you ; but 1 couldn’t tell whether *t was you 
or Judith, I believe I sha’nt sec you much longer. Hist.” 

‘‘ Sorry for that, poor Hetty. Never min^; pale-face 
got a heaven for girl, as well as for warrior.” * 
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Where’s the Serpent ? Let me speak to him — give 
me his hand — so j I feel it. Delaware, you will love and 
cherish this young Indian woman ; I know how fond she 
is of you ; and you must be fond of her. Don't treat her 
as some of your people treat their wives ; be a real hus- 
band to her. Now, bring Deerslayer near me ; give me 
his hand.” 

This request was complied with, and the hunter stood 
by the side of the pallet, submitting to the wishes of the 
girl with the docility of a child. 

' I feel, Deerslayer,” she resumed, though I couldn't 
tell why — but 1 feel that you and I are not going to part 
for ever. 'Tis a strange feeling ! I never had it before ; 
1 wonder what it comes from ! '' 

“ *Tis God encouraging you in extremity, Hetty ; as 
such it ought to be harboured and respectetl. Yes, we shall 
meet ag’iii,* though it may be a long time first, and in a far 
distant land.” 

Do you mean to be buried in the lake, too ? If so, 
that may account for the feeling.” 

*Tis little likely, gal ; 'tis little likely : but there’s a 
region for (Christian souls, where there’s no lakes nor woods, 
they say ; though why there should be none of the last^ is 
more than 1 can account for, seeing that pleasantness and 
peace is the object in view. My grave will be found in 
the forest, most likely, but I hope my spirit will not he far 
from your’n.” 

So it must Ik?, then. I am too wTak-minded to under- 
stand these things, but I feel that you and f will meet 
again. Sister, wlw^re are you } I can’t see, now, any 
thing but darkness. It must be night, surely !" 

Oh ! Hetty, I am here at your side ; these are my 
arms that are round you,” sobbed Judith. Speak, dearest ; 
is there any thing you wish to say, or have done, in this 
awful moment ” 

^y this time ^Hetty’s sight had entirely failed her. 
Nevertheless, death approached with less than usual of its 
horrors, as if in tenderness to one of her half-endowed 
faculties. She was pale as a corpse, but her breathing was 
easy and ur^hroken ; while her voice, though lowered al- 
most to a 'whisper, remained clear and distinct. "When her 
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sister put this question^ however, a blush diffused itself 
over the features of the dying girl, so faint, however, as 
to be nearly imperceptible ; resembling that hue of the 
rose which is thought to pourtray the tint of modesty, rather 
than the dye of the flower in its richer bloom. No one but 
Judith detected this expression of feeling, one of the gentle 
expressions of womanly sensibility even in death. On her,, 
however, it was not lost, nor did she conceal from herself 
the cause. 

Hurry is here, dearest Hetty,” whispered the sister, 
wi th her face so near the sufferer as to keep the words from 
other ears. Shall 1 tell him to come and receive your 
good wishes ? ” 

A gentle pressure of the hand answered in the affirm- 
ative, and then Hurry tvas brought to the side of the pallet. 
It is probable that this handsome but rude woodsman had 
never before found himself so awkwardly placed, though 
the inclination wdiicli Hetty felt for him was too pure and 
unobtrusive to have created the slightest suspicion of the 
circumstance in his mind. He allowed Judith to put his 
hard colossal hand between those of Hetty, and stood wait- 
ing the result in awkward silence. 

“ This is Hurry, dearest,” whispered Judith, bending 
over her sister, ashamed to utter the words so as to be 
audible to herself ; ‘‘ speak to him, and let him go.” 

“ Good bye. Hurry” — murmured the girl, with a gentle 
pressure of his hand — “ 1 wish you would try and be 
more like Heerslayer.” 

These Vords were uttered with difficulty ; a faint flush 
succeeded Uiem for a single instant, then tlie hand was ic- 
linquished, and Hetty turned her face aside as if done 
with the world. The mysterious feeling that had bound 
her to the young man, a sentiment so gentle as to be almost 
imperceptible to herself, and which could never have 
exist *1 at all had her reason possessed more command 
over her senses, was for ever lost in ^Jioughts of a ^iiore 
elevated though scarcely of a purer character. 

Of what are you thinking, my sweet sister ?” whis- 
pered Judith, — tell me, that 1 may aid you at this 
moment.” 

Mother — I sec mother, now, and bright beings around 
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her in the lake. Why isn’t father there ? — It’s odd that I 
can see mother, when 1 can’t see you / — FarcAvell, Juditli.” 

The last words were uttered after a pause, and licr sister 
had hung over her for some time, in anxious w^atch fulness, 
before she perceived that the gentle spirit had departed. 
7’hus died, Hetty Ilutter, one of those mysterious links 
.between the material and immaterial Avorld, which, while 
tliey appear to be deprived of so much that is esteemed and 
necessary for this state of being, draw so near to, and offer 
so beautiful an illustration of the truth, purity, and sini- 
plTcity of another. 


fTIAPTEll XII. 


A naroii's to be bojiyldo • it w<to a cursed dede , 

'I'o be (eiawe an oiiilawe , Alinij'hty (Soil lojlH'iic* ! 

Ye.i. ix'tter were, the s(|uvt le, alone t«> lorest yode, 

Tlieii }e siioUle .sn\, another day, tliat bv 1113 cursed dede 

Ye were betrav<‘d . uherelore, }?()od mayde, tlu* b(*st rede that I can 

Is, lliat I to the grene wode go, alone, a banyhhed inau. 

NOir.HOWM. Mv'M)!'- 


Tjir day tliat followed proved to be melancholy, though 
one of much activity. The soldiers who had so lately been 
employed in interring their victims, were noyv called on to 
bury their own dead. The scene of the morning bad left 
a saddened feeling on all the gentlemen of the party ; and 
the rest felt the influence of a similar sensation in a variety 
of ways, and from many causes. Hour d lagged on after 
liour, until evening arrived, and then came the last melan- 
choly offices in honour of poor Hetty Ilutter. Her body 
was laid in the lake, by the side of that of the mother she 
had so loved and reverenced ; the surgeon, though actually 
ail unbeliever, so far complying ivith the received decencies 
of life, as to read the funeral service over her grave,' as he 
had previously done over those of the other Chri.stiau slain. 
These simple rites, ho'wevcr, were not wholly wanting in 
suitable accompaniments. The tears of Judith and Hist 
flowed freely, and Deerslayer gazed upon the limpid waiter 
that now^ flowed over one whose spirit w^as even purer than 
its own mountain springs with glistening eyes. Even the 
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Delaware turned aside to conceal his weakness, while the 
common men gazed on the ceremony with wondering eyes 
and chastened feelings. 

The business of the day closed with this pious office. 
By order of the commanding officer all retired early to 
rest, for it was intended to begin the march homeward 
with the return of light. One party, indeed, hearing the. 
wounded, the prisoners, and the trojdiies, had left the 
castle in the middle of the day under the guidance of 
Hurry, intending to reach the fort by shorter marches. It 
had lieen landed on the point so often mentioned, or tliat 
described in our opening pages ; and, when tlie sun set, 
was already encamped on the brow of the long, broken, 
and ridgy hills that fell away towards the valley of the 
Mohawk. "J"he departure of this detachment had greatly 
simplified the duty of the succeeding day, disencumbering 
its march of its baggage and wountled, an(l otherwise leav- 
ing liim who had issued the order greater liberty of action. 

Judith held no communication with any but Hist, after 
the death of her sister, until she retired for the night. 
Her sorrow had been respected, and both the females had 
been left with the body, unintruded on, to the last moment. 
''File rattling of the drum broke the silence of that tranquil 
water, and the echoes of the tattoo were heard among the 
mountains, so soon after the ceremony was over, as to pre- 
clude the danger of interruption. Tliat star which had 
been the guide of Hist, rose on a scene as silent as if the 
quiet of nature had never yet been disturbed by the labours 
or passioiw of man. One solitary sentinel, with his relief, 
paced the platform throughout the uight ; and morning 
was ushered in, as usual, by the martial beat of the reveille. 

Military precision had now succeeded to the desultory 
proceedings of border-iiien, and when a hasty and frugal 
breakfast was taken, the party began its movement towards 
the sitbre, with a regularity and order that prevented noise 
or confusion. Of all the officers, ATark^ remained, f^’raig 
headed the detachment in advance ; Thornton was with the 
wounded, and Graham had accompanied his patients, as a 
matter of course. Even the chest of H utter, with all the 
more valuable of his effects, had been borne ^i^way ; leaving 
nothing behind that was worth the labour of 'a removal. 
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Judith was not sorry to see that the captain respected her 
feelings, and that he occupied himself entirely with the 
duty of his command, leaving her to her own discretion 
and feelings. It was understood by all that the place was 
to be totally abandoned ; but, beyond this, no explanations 
were asked or given. 

The soldiers embarked in the ark, with the captain at 
their head. He had inquired of Judith in what way she 
chose to proceed, and understanding her wish to remain 
with Hist to the last moment, he neither molested her with 
requests, nor offended her with advice. There was but one 
safe and familiar trail to the Mohawk ; and on that, at the 
proper hour, he doubted not that they should meet in 
amity, if not in renewed intercourse. 

When all were on board, the swee})s were manned, and 
the ark moved in its sluggish manner towards the distant 
point. Deerslayer and Chingachgook now lifted two of 
the canoes from the water, and placed them in the castle. 
The windows and door were then barred, and the house 
was left by means of the trap, in the manner already de- 
scribed. On quitting the palisades. Hist was seen in the 
remaining canoe, where the Delaware immediately joined 
her, and paddled away, leaving Judith standing alone on 
the jilatform. Owing to this prompt proceeding, Deer- 
slayer found himself alone with the beautiful and still 
weeping mourner. Too simple to suspect any thing, the 
young man swept the light boat round, and received its 
mistress in it, when he followed the course already taken 
hy his friend. 

The direction to ♦the point led diagonally past, and at 
no great distance from, the graves of the dead. As the 
canoe glided by, Judith, for the first time that morning, 
spoke to her companion. She said but little ; merely ut- 
tering a simple request to stop, for a minute or tvro, ere 
she left the place. 

may never see this spot again, Deerslayer,” she said, 

and it contains the bodies of my mother and sister ! Is 
it not possible, think you, that the innocence of otic of these 
beings may answer, in the eyes of God, for the salvation 
of both ? ” 

“ I don’t understand it so, Judith ; though I’m no mis- 
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sionary, and am but poorly taught. Each spirit answers 
for its own hackslidings, though a hearty repentance will 
satisfy God^s laws.” 

Then must my poor, poor mother be in heaven ! — 
Bitterly — bitterly — has she repented of her sins ; and 
surely her sufferings in this life ought to count as some- 
thing against her sufferings in the next ! ’’ 

“ All this goes beyond me, Judith. — I strive to do right 
here, as the surest means of keeping all right hereafter. 
Hetty was oncommon, as all that knowM her must allow ; 
and her soul was as fit to consort with angels, the hour it 
left its body, as that of any saint in the Bible ! ” 

I do believe you only do her justice ! Alas — Alas ! 
— that there should be so great differences between those 
wlio were nursed at the same breast, slept in the same bed, 
.and dwelt under the same roof! But no matter — move 
the c.anoe a little farther east, Heerslayer; — the sun so 
dazzles my eyes that I cannot see the graves. This is 
Hetty’s on the right of mother's?” 

“ Sartain — you asked that of us ; and all are glad to do 
as you wish, Judith, when you do that which is right ?” 

The girl gazed at him near a minute, in silent attention, 
then she turned her eyes backward at the castle. 

“ This lake wdll soon lie entirely deserted,” she said, — 
“ and this, too, at a moment when it uill be a more secure 
dwelling-place than ever. What has so lately hajipened 
will prevent the Iroquois from venturing again to visit it, 
for a long time to come.” 

That i# will ! — yes, that may be set down, as settled 
I do not mean to pass this-a-way ag'in,,so long as the war 
lasts ; for, to my mind, no Huron moccasin will leave its 
print on the leaves of this forest, until tlieir traditions have 
forgotten to tell their young men of their disgrace and rout/^ 

“ And do you so delight in violence and bloodshed ? I 
^lad thdhght better of you, Heerslayer — believed you one, 
who could find his happiness in a quiet domestic hoi|ke, 
with an attached and lovingwife, ready to study your wishes, 
and healthy and dutiful children, anxious to follow in your 
footsteps, and to become as honest and just as yourself.” 

Lord, Judith, what a tongue you're mistrcs%/)f ! Speech 
and looks go hand in hand, like ; and what oncf can’t do. 
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the other is pretty sartain to perform ! Such a' gal, in a 
month, might spoil the stoutest warrior in the colony/* 

“ And am 1, then, so mistaken ? Do you really love 
war, l^eerslayer, better than the hearth and the affections? ** 
I understand your meaning, gal ; yes, I do under- 
stand what you mean, 1 believe, though I don’t think you 
altogether understand me. Warrior I may now call my- 
self, I suppose, for I’ve both fou't and conquered, which 
is sufficient for the name ; neither will I deny that I’ve 
feeliii’s for the callin’, which is both manful and honour- 
able, when carried on accordin’ to nat’ral gifts ; but I’ve 
no relish for blood. Youth is youth, howsever, and a 
Mingo is a Mingo. If the young men of this region stood 
by, and suffered the vagabonds to overrun the land, why, 
we might as well as all turn Frenchers at once, and give u]) 
country and kin. I’m no fire-eater, Judith, or one that likes 
fightin’ for fightin’s sake ; but I can see no great difference 
atween givin* vp territory afore a war, out of a dread of 
war, and giviu it up after a war, hecaune we ean't help it — 
Ofileufi it he that the la,st is the most manful and hoyionrahle.'* 
No wmman would ever wish to see her husband or 
brother stand by, and submit to insult and wrong, Deer- 
slayer, however she mij^ht mourn the necessity of his 
running into the dangers of battle. But you’ve done 
enough already in clearing this region of the Hurons, 
since to you is principally owing the credit of our late 
victory. Now, listen to me patiently, and answer me with 
that native honesty which it is as pleasant to regard in 
one of your sex, as it is unusual to meet with. ” 

Judith paused ;• for now that she was on the very point 
of explaining herself, native modesty asserted its power, 
notwithstanding the encouragement and confidence she 
derived from the great simplicity of her companion’s cha- 
racter. Her cheeks, which had so lately been pale, flushed, 
and her eyes lighted with some of their former brilliancy. 
Fueling gave expression to her countenance, and softness 
to her voice, rendering her who was always beautiful, 
trebly seductive and winning. 

Deerslayer,” she said, after a considerable pause, this 
is not a moment for affectation, deception, or a want of 
frankness' of any sort. Here, over my mother’s grave, and 
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over the grave of truth-loving, truth -telling Hetty, every 
thing like unfair dealing seems to be out of place. I will, 
therefore, speak to you without any reserve, and without 
any dread of being misunderstood. You are not an ac- 
(juaintance of a week, but it apj)ears to me as if I had 
known you for years. So much, and so much that is im- 
portant, has taken place within that short time, that the 
sorrows and dangers, and escapes of a whole life have been 
crowded into a few days ; and they who have suffered and 
acted together in such scenes, ought not to feel like strangers. 
1 know that what I am about to say might be misunder- 
stood by most men, hut I hope for a generous construction 
of my course from you. We arc not here, dwelling among 
the arts and deceptions of the settlements, but young 
peo])le who have no occasion to deceive each other in any 
manner or form. 1 hope 1 make myself understood 

Sartain, Judith ; few convarse better than yourself, 
and none more agreeable like. Your words are as pleasant 
as yonr looks.’" 

“ It is the manner in which you have so often praised 
those looks, that gives me courage to proceed. Still, Deer- 
slayer, it is not easy tor one of my sex and years to forget 
all her lessons of infancy, all her habits, and her natural 
diffidence, and say openly what her heart feels ! ” 

Why not, Jiiditii } Why shouldn’t women as well as 
men deal fairly and honestly by their fellow^ creatur’s? I 
see no reason why you should not sj)eak as plainly as my- 
self, where there is any thing ra’ally important to be said.*' 
This ii^omitable diffidence, which still prevented the 
young man from suspecting the truth, would have com- 
j)letely discouraged the girl, had imt *lier whole soul, as 
well as her whole heart, been set upon making a desperate 
effort to rescue herself from a future that she dreaded with 
a horror as vivid as tlie distinctness with which she fancied 
she f(»esaw it. This motive, however, raised her al)ove all 
common considerations, and she persevered even to her own 
surprise, if not to her great confusion. 

1 will — I mu,st deal as plainly with you, as I would 
wdth poor, dear Hetty, were that sweet child living ! ” she 
continued, turning pale ; yes, I will smother all other 
feelings in the one that is now uppermost! ’Yqp love the 
I. L 
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woods and the life that we pass^ here, in the wilderness, 
away from the dwellings and towns of the whites.” 

As I loved my parents, Judith, when they was living! 
This very spot would be all creation to me, could this war 
he fairly over, once ; and the settlers kept at a distance.” 

“ AVhy quit it, then ? It has no owner — at least none 
who can claim a better right than mine, and that I freely 
give to you. W^ere it a kingdom, Decrblayer, I think I 
should delight to say the same. Let us then return to it, 
after we have seen the priest at the fort, and never quit it, 
again, until God calls us away to that world where we shall 
find the spirits of my poor mother and sister.” 

A long, thoughtful })aiise succeeded ; Judith having 
covered her face with both her hands, after forcing hersedf 
to utter so plain a proposal, and Heerslayer musing eipially 
in sorrow and surprise, on the meaning of the language he 
had just heard. At length the hunter broke the silence, 
speaking in a tone that was softened to gentleness by his 
desire not to offend. 

You haven't thought well of this Judith,” he said — 
“ no, your feelin’s are awakened by all that lias lately 
happened, and believin' yourself to he witlumt kindred in 
the world, you are in too great haste to find some to fill 
the places of them that’s lost.” 

“ Were 1 living in a crowd of friends, Deerslayer, I 
should still think as I lliink, — say as I now say,” re- 
turned Judith, speaking with her hands still shading her 
lovely face. 

“ Thank you, gal — thank you, from the Ixfltom of my 
heart. Ilowsever* 1 am not one to take advantage of a 
weak moment, when you're forgetful of your own great 
advantages, and fancy 'arth and all it liolds is in this little 
canoe. No — no — Judith, 't would he oiiginerous in me ; 
wduit you've offered can never come to pass ! '' 

I tall may be, and that without leaving cau^e of rc-“ 
pentance to any,” answered Judith, wdth an impetuosity 
of* feeling and manner that at once unveiled her eyes. 

^Ve can cause the soldiers to leave our goods on the road 
till we return, when they can easily be brought back to the 
house ; the^Jjike will be no more visited by the enemy, this 
war at least ; all your skins may l)e readily sold at the 
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garrison. There you may buy the few necessaries we shall 
want, for I wish never to see the spot again ; and Deer- 
slayer,” added the girl, smiling with a sweetness and nature 
that the young man found it hard to resist ; as a proof 
how wholly I am and wish to he yours — how completely 
I desire to be nothing but your wife, the very first fire 
that we kindle, after our return, shall be lighted with the , 
brocade dress, and fed by every article I have that you may 
think unfit for the woman you wish to live with !” 

All’s me ! — you’re a winning and a lovely creatur’, 
Judith; yes, you are all that; and no one can deny it, 
and sjieak truth, ’fhese pictur’s are pleasant to the thoughts, 
but they mightn’t prove so happy as you now think ‘eiii. 
Forget it all, therefore, and let us paddle after the Sarpent 
and Hist, as if nothing had been said on the subject.” 

Judith was deeply mortified; aiul, what is more, she 
was ])rofoundly grieveil. Still there was a steadiness and 
quiet in the manner of Deerslaycr that completely smo- 
thered her hopes ; and told her that, for once, her exceed- 
ing beauty had failed to excite the admiration and homage 
it was wont to receive. W omen are said seldom to forgive 
tho.>e who slight their advanced; ; but this high-spirited 
and impetuous girl entertained no shadow of resentment, 
then or ever, against the fair-dealing and ingenuous hunter. 
At the moment, the prevading feeling was the wish to be 
certain that there was no misunderstanding. After another 
painful pause, therefore, she brought the matter to an issue, 
by a question too direct to admit of equivocation. 

“ God* forbid that we lay up regrets, in after life, 
through any want of sincerity now,” ^she saiil. “ I hope 
we understand each other, at least you will not accept me 
for a wife, Deerslayer ?” 

’ 'J'is better for both that 1 shouldn’t take advantage 
of your own forgetfulness, Judith. We can never marry.” 

do not love me, — cannot find it in your heart, 
perhaps, to esteem me, Deerslayer ! ” 

Every thing in the way of frihidsfiip, Judith — Jvery 
thing, even to sarvices and life itself. Yes, I’d risk as 
much for you at this moment, as 1 would risk in behalf of 
Hist ; and that is say in’ as much as I can ^y in favour of 
any darter of woman. 1 do not think I feel towards either 
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— mind, I say eAther, Judith — as if I wished to quit 
father and mother — if father and mother was livin’ ; 
which, however, neither is — hut if both was living, 1 do 
not feel towards any woman as if I wished to quit ’em 
in order to cleave unto her,*' 

“ This is enough !” answered Judith, in a rebuked and 
•smothered voice ; 1 understand all that you mean. Marry 

you cannot, without loving ; and tliat love you do not feel 
for me. Make no answer, if I am right ; for i shall under- 
stand your silence. That wdll be painful enough of itself.” 

Deerslayer obeyed her, and he made no reply. For 
more than a minute the girl riveted her bright eyes on 
him, as if to read his soul, while lie sat playing with the 
w^ater like a corrected school- boy. Then Judith herself 
droi)ped the end of her paddle, and urged the canoe away 
from the spot, with a movement as reluctant as the feel- 
ings which controlled it. Deerslayer quietly aided the 
effort, how^ever, and they were soon on the trackless line 
taken by the Delaw^are. 

In their way to the point, not another syllable was ex- 
changed between Deerslayer and his fair com])anion. As 
Judith sat in the bow of the canoe, her back was turned 
towards him, else it is probable its expression might have 
induced him to venture some soothing terms of friendship 
and regard. Contrary to what would have been expected, 
resentment was still absent, though the colour frequently 
changed from the deep flush of mortification to the pale- 
ness of disappointment. Sorrow, deep, heart-felt sorrow, 
however, w’as the predominant emotion, and iIiIts was be- 
trayed in a manner not to be mistaken. 

As neither laboured hard at the paddle, the ark had al- 
ready arrived, and the soldiers had disembarked, before the 
canoe of the two loiterers reached the point. Chingachgook 
had preceded it, and was already some distance in the 
W'^ood, at a spot where the two trails, that to the garrison, 
and that to the villages of the Delawares, separated. The 
soldiers, too, had taken up their line of march ; first set- 
ting the ark adrift again, with a reckless disregard of its 
fate. All this Judith saw; but she heeded it not. The 
Glimmergljyss cj^ad no longer any charms for her ; and when 
she put her' foot on the strand, slie immediately proceeded 
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on the trail of the soldiers, without casting a single glance 
behind her. Even Hist was passed unnoticed ; that mo- 
dest young creature shrinking from the averted face of 
Judith, as if guilty herself of some wrong doing. 

W ait you here, Sarpent/’ said Heerslayer, as he fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the dejected beauty, while pass- 
ing his friend. I will just see Judith among her party,, 
and come and j’ine you.” 

A hundred yards had hid the couple from those in front, 
as well as those in their rear, when J udith turned and spoke. 

This will do, Deerslaycr,” she said sadly. 1 under- 
stand your kindness, but shall not need it. In a few 
minutes I shall reach the soldiers. As you cannot go 
with me on the journey of life, 1 do not wish you to go 
further on this. But, stop ; before we part, I would ask 
you a single question. And I require of you, as you fear 
God, and reverence the truth, not to deceive me in your 
answer. I know you do not love another ; and I can see 
but one reason why you cannot, will not love me. Tell 

me, then, Deerslayer ” The girl paused, the words she 

was about to utter seeming to choke her. Then rallying 
all her resolution, with a face that flushed and paled at 
every breath she drew, she continued, Tell me, then, 
Heerslayer, if any thing light of me, that Henry March 
has said, may not have influenced your feelings } ” 

Truth was the Deerslayer ’s polar-star. He ever kept it 
in view ; and it was nearly impossible for him to avoid 
uttering it, even when prudence demanded silence. Judith 
read his* answer in his countenance; and with a heart 
nearly broken by the consciousness .of undeserving, she 
signed to him an adieu, and buried herself in the woods. 
For some time Deerslayer was irresolute as to his course ; 
but, in the end, he retraced his steps and joined the 
Delaware. That night, the three “ camped ” on the head 
waters of their own river, and the succeeding evening they 
entered the village of the tribe ; Chyigachgook and his 
betrothed in triumph ; their companion honoured an3 ad- 
mired, but in a sorrow that it required months of activity 
to remove. 

The war that then had its rise was stirring and bloody. 
The Delaware chief rose among his people, uiitiL his name 
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was never mentioned without eulogiums ; while another 
Uncas, the last of his race, was added to the long line of 
warriors who bore that distinguished appellation. As for 
the Deerslayer, under the sobriquet of Hawkeye, he made 
his fame spread far and near, until the crack of his rifle 
became as terrible to the ears of the Mingos as the thun- 
ders of the Manitou. His services were soon required by 
the officers of the crown, and he especially attached him- 
self, in the field, to one in particular, with whose after-life 
he had a close and important connection. 

Fifteen years had passed away, ere it was in the power 
of the Deerslayer to revisit the Glimmerglass. A peace 
had intervened, and it was on the eve of another and still 
more important war, when he and his constant friend, 
Chingachgook, were hastening to the forts to join their 
allies. A stripling accompanied them, for Hist alreacly 
slumbered beneath the pines of the Delawares, and the 
three survivors had now become inseparable. They 
reached the lake just as the sun was setting. Here all was 
unchanged ; the river still rushed through its bower of 
trees ; the little rock was wasting aw^ay by the slow action 
of the waves in the course of centuries ; the mountains 
stood in their nati\e dress, dark, rich, and mysterious ; 
while the sheet glistened in its solitude, a beautiful gem of 
the forest. 

The following morning, the youth discovered one of the 
canoes drifted on the shore in a state of decay. A little 
labour put it in a state for service, and they all embarked 
with a desire to examine the place. All the points were 
passed, and Chingacl^ook pointed out to his son the spot 
where the Hurons had first encamped, and the point 
whence he had succeeded in stealing his bride. Here they 
even landed ; but all traces of the former visit had disap- 
peared. Next they proceeded to the scene of the battle, 
and there they found a few of the signs that linger aiound 
such localities. Wild beasts had disinterred many of the 
bodies, and human bones were bleaching in the rains of 
summer. Uncas regarded all with reverence and pity, 
though traditions were already rousing his young mind to 
the ambition gj^d sternness of a warrior. 

From thu point, the canoe took its way toward the 
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shoal, where the remains of the castle were still visible, a 
picturesque ruin. The storms of winter had long since 
unroofed the house, and decay had eaten into the logs. 
All the fastenings were untouched, but the seasons rioted 
in the place, as if in mockery at the attempt to exclude 
them. 'J'he palisades wxre rotting, as were the piles ; and 
it w'as evident that a few more recurrences of winter, a 
few more gales and tempests, would sweep all into the 
lake, aiicl blot the building from the face of that magnifi- 
cent solitude. 'I'he graves could not l)e found. Either 
the elements had obliterated their traces, or time had 
caused those who looked for them to forget their position. 

The ark was discovered, stranded on the eastern shore, 
where it had long before been driven, with the prevalent 
northwest winds. It lay on the sandy extremity of a long 
low point, that is situated about tw'o miles from the outlet, 
anil w'hich is itself* fast disappearing before the action of the 
el(‘rnents. The scow W'as filled with w'ater, the cabin un- 
roofed, and the logs were decaying. Some of its coarser 
furniture still remained, and the heart of Deerslayer beat 
quick, as he found a ribbon of Judith’s fluttering from a 
log. It recalled all her beauty, and, we may add, all her 
failings. Although the girl had never touched his heart, 
the llawkeye, for so we ought now to call him, still re- 
tained a kind and sincere interest in her welfare. He tore 
away the ribbon, and knotted it to the stock of Killdeer, 
which had been the gift of the girl herself. 

A few miles further up the lake another of the canoes 
was discovered ; and, on the point where the party finally 
landed, were found those which had been left there upon 
the shore. That in which the present navigation was 
made, and the one discovered on the eastern shore, had 
dropped through the decayed floor of the castle, drifted 
l)ast the falling palisades, and liad been thrown as waifs 
upi^i the beach. 

From all these sip^is it w^as probable the lake had not 
been visited since the occurrence of thejinal scene of our tale. 
Accident, or tradition, had rendered it again a spot Sacred 
to nature ; the frequent wars, and the feeble population of 
the colonies, still confining the settlements 'within narrow 
boundaries. CJhingachgook and his frieStd .leii^the spot 
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with melancholy feelings. It had been the region of their 
First War-Path, and it carried back the minds of both to 
scenes of tenderness, as well as to hours of triumph. They 
held their way towards the Mohawk in silence, however, 
to rush into new adventures, as stirring and as remarkable 
as those which had attended their opening career on this 
lovely lake. At a later day they returned to the place, 
•where the Indian found a grave. 

Time and circumstances have drawn an impenetrable 
mystery around all else connected with the flutters. They 
lived, erred, died, and arc forgotten. None connected 
have felt sufficient interest in the disgraced and disgracing 
to withdraw the veil, and a century is about to erase even 
the recollection of their names. The history of crime is 
ever revolting, and it is fortunate that few love to dwell on 
its incidents. The sins of the family have long since been 
arraigned at the judgment-seat of God, or arc registered 
for the terrible settlement of the last great day. 

Tile same fate attended Judith. VPhen Ilawkeye 
reached the garrison on the Mohawk, he inquired anxiously 
after that lovely but misguided creature. None knew her 
— even her person w’as no longer remembered. Other 
officers had, again and again, succ(‘eded the Warleys, and 
C'raigs, aiid«'Graliams ; though an old sergeant of the gar- 
rison, who had lately come from England, was enabled to 
tell our hero, that Sir Robert W ariey lived on his paternal 
estates, and that there was a lady of rare beauty in the 
lodge w^ho had great influence over him, though she did 
not bear his name. Whether this was Judith rela])scd 
into her early failing, or some other victim of the* soldier’s, 
Hawkeye never knew, nor would it be pleasant or profit- 
able to inquire. We live in a world of transgressions and 
selfishness, and no pictures that represent us otherwise can 
be true ; though happily for human nature, gleamings of 
that pure Spirit in whose likeness man has been fashioned, 
are to be seen relieving its deformities, and mitigating, if 
not excusing, its cripies. 

THB END. 
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